“a conspiracy of miracles: 
love in the time of global warming, part four” 
(“a world in which all of the escalators have stopped” 
(or, “the most gorgeous situation in hawaii”)) 
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It was the violin virtuoso nailing “Flight of the Bumblebee” 
while dodging freeway traffic of life-ruinings, and then: Hawaii. 

This all happened about a year after I finished writing the rest 
of this story. 

I awoke with a sleeping-pill hangover. My flight had been what 
people who haven’t seen a Japanese game show think a Japanese 
game show is: I tried valiantly to remain interested in the same 
paperback I’d read between San Francisco and Tokyo eighteen hours 
earlier while under the influence of twice as many over-the-counter 
sleeping pills as you’re supposed to take in forty-eight hours. 

As the plane landed, the flight-attendant made conversation. 
She was sitting right in front of me. I was in the exit row. 

“You weren’t hungry?” 

“What?” 

“You refused your meal.” 

“Oh. I guess I did. I must have been sleeping.” 

“You don’t remember waking up?” 

“T don’t. Did I?” 

“You woke up and said, ‘I don’t need it’.” 

“Oh. That sounds like something I would say. I’ve been saying 
that a lot, these days.” 

“IT decided to let it drop.” 

“T must have refused because I prefer the vegetarian meal.” 

“Oh.” 

“T must have figured you didn’t have any vegetarian meals.” 

“Did you forget to request a vegetarian meal?” 

“You could say that.” 

“You know, we actually had some vegetarian meals left over on 
this flight.” 

“Oh.” 

“Some of the vegetarian passengers had fallen asleep.” 

“T suppose I was one of them.” 

“In a way, yes, you were. In another way, however, you were 
not.” 

If you showed this woman’s photograph to a child and asked if 
she was an adult or a child, the child would immediately say she was 
an adult. 

“T’ll try to request the vegetarian meal next time.” 


“You can request it up to a week in advance.” 

“Unfortunately, I didn’t have a week.” 

“Oh. A sudden trip, huh?” 

“You -- you saw them lead me into the plane, didn’t you?” 

She smiled. 

“Yes.” 

“And you saw them take off the handcuffs.” 

“T did.” 

“Ts that the only reason you’re attracted to me? Does it have 
anything to do with the studs in these glasses being made of solid 
gold?” 

“Those are cute, too.” 

“Because, you know, no one ever knows these are gold until I 
tell them they’re gold. If you actually knew they were gold, I swear to 
god I’ll marry you tomorrow.” 

“T didn’t know they were gold.” 

“Your loss,” I said with a theatrical frown. “Someday, I’m going 
to get glasses with a diamond stud on one side and a cubic zirconium 
on the other, and never tell people which is which. Did you really not 
know these were gold?” 

“T really didn’t.” 

“Man. Now I feel like a jerk, implying that we’ll never get 
married. It’s going to be much harder to sleep with you, now.” 

“T don’t even know what you do for a living.” 

“T correspond daily via telephone with an old blind reclusive 
billionaire. I dictate the positions of a Rubik’s Cube to him. He thinks 
it over and calls me back eight hours later telling me what moves to 
make.” 

“You are silly. What do you really do?” 

“That is what I do. In a manner of speaking.” 

“In what manner of speaking?” 

“T write novels,” I said. “Well, I’m trying to. I had a career going 
for a while. I started a company in Silicon Valley last month.” 

“Uh-huh. What are your novels about?” 

“Well, I wrote one about a male fashion model in modern day 
Tokyo who gets blackmailed by the yakuza into a scheme where he 
has to kill sex-demons with a bottle of Tabasco. Then there’s one 
about a girl who can served a tennis ball at three hundred and 
fourteen miles per hour. She also has a hideous skin condition. Her 
skin flakes off four times a day. She needs to eat twenty thousand 
calories a day or die. There’s a lot of grotesquery regarding tennis 
balls or food consumption, in that one. Like, she drinks a lot of cow’s 
blood mixed with milk.” 

“Like a Masai.” 

“Yeah. She puts bone marrow in there, too. Bone marrow has an 
amazing number of calories. Then there’s one about a murder mystery 
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that happens during the male masturbation marathon in the 2248 
Summer Olympics. I wrote that last one like eight times, now. One of 
the main characters is a two-hundred-year-old Romanian man who 
can ejaculate using just the power of his mind. He’s the guy who dies. 
The most recent one is about a guy who’s been deaf and blind his 
whole life. One day, suddenly, he can see and hear. On the horizon is 
a great big ziggurat.” 

“A ziggurat?” 

“A step pyramid. Like an Aztec pyramid. It turns out aliens have 
been manipulating the human race for nine thousand years. Some 
ghost-like alien consciousness has developed a plan to manifest 
infinite ‘hands’ and force all life in the universe to cover every planet 
with soulless, heartless, loveless megastructures. Collectively, I call 
the aliens “The Artist’.” 

“Shush. You’re spoiling your work.” 

“You say that like you’re going to read my books someday.” 

“What’s your name? I’ll go buy them in the airport.” 

“No. They’re not published. I write as a hobby. I write and then I 
just delete the whole thing and write it again some other day. If I 
forget a detail when rewriting a novel, it must not have been good 
enough for a reader to remember when reading. I polish them and 
polish them again. Then I just put them on the shelf of my mind.” 

“And that’s the blind billionaire calling you every day about the 
Rubik’s Cube.” 

“Yes.” 

“T’d totally read your books.” 

“You’re just saying you’d read my books because you’ve seen me 
in handcuffs.” 

She chuckled. 

“Of course. Though I’ve recently concluded you have other 
interesting qualities.” 

She gave me her number. I put it into my pocket. 

“You don’t even know why I was in handcuffs.” 

“Well, if you were a murderer, they wouldn’t have taken the 
handcuffs off.” 

“That’s true.” 

“T’m sure it was because of something fabulous.” 

“Actually,” I said, “it had something to do with my rock and roll 
band.” 

She raised an eyebrow. “You have a band. I should have 
known.” 

“Now, I know nothing about you.” 

“My name is Maria. I was born in Guadalajara. I’m a flight 
attendant. I’m twenty-seven. I used to be a ballet dancer. Where are 
you staying?” 

“T don’t even know,” I said. “I figure I’ll call a service at the 


airport.” 

“You know -- that’s the secret when staying in Hawaii. Never 
book your hotel before arrival. You can get amazing values by calling 
the service at the airport.” 

“You know the way to my heart. I love a value. I love a value so 
much I took this flight to Hawaii because it was free, rather than pay 
eight hundred dollars to be exported back to San Francisco.” 

“How did you fly for free?” 

“T refused to pay. I knew immigration was legally obligated to 
export me. The problem is you can’t choose where you’re going.” 

“Aha.” 

“This was the only flight with any empty seats.” 

“And what a nice empty seat.” 

“The emergency exit row, yes. I have six more feet of legroom, 
and I get to look the flight attendant in the eye during takeoff and 
landing.” 

“T’m glad to be of service.” 

“Two months ago, I was complaining about how United Airlines 
now packages the emergency exit row as ‘Economy Plus’ -- what kind 
of stupid name is that? -- and charges two hundred dollars extra for 
the slight legroom boost. Now, I’m loving it.” 

The plane landed. The flight attendant got up. She touched her 
fingertips to all the relevant pressure points in her hair. She stopped 
by my seat just as I was getting up to open the overhead 
compartment. 

“Give me a call later tonight. I don’t fly again until tomorrow 
afternoon.” 

“Sure,” I said. I hesitated. “Let’s go have a drink.” 

It was the first time in my life I had ever invited a girl to “have a 
drink”. Within the next four hours, I’d do it again, one more time. 


The airport in Honolulu is mainly outside. The arrivals lobby 
doesn’t have a Starbucks, and that’s frustrating. I could have really 
used a venti... something. I went outside. The sky beneath the stone 
eaves was the color of a Subaru Impreza. It was this perfect blue that 
us city-folk have seen in cartoons so many times we assume it isn’t 
based on anything that actually exists in nature. 

I pushed my luggage cart up to a wooden bench. I flopped my 
suitcase onto the bench. I checked the tape on my computer tower 
box. I kicked the box once, maybe a little too hard. I dropped my 
backpack on top of the bench. I opened the backpack. I found my little 
prepaid American cellular phone. The battery was dead. I found the 
AC adaptor. I went and plugged it into a wall under a nearby 
payphone. I flipped open my suitcase. I found a clean gray tank top. I 
took my shirt off. I figured, hey, this is Hawaii. People go shirtless all 
day every day. I was shirtless for three seconds. I slipped the tank top 
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on. 

I put my hands on my hips. I looked around. I took off my jeans. 
I stood three seconds in my baby-blue Calvin Kleins. I pulled a pair of 
Adidas basketball shorts out of my suitcase. I slipped into them. I 
stuffed my jeans, jacket, and button-down shirt into the suitcase. I sat 
on the bench. I got up. I put my suitcase back onto the luggage cart. I 
laid down on the bench. I got back up. I flopped my suitcase back 
down onto the bench. I flipped it open. I found my flip-flops, wrapped 
in a plastic bag. I put the flip-flops on. I put my running shoes into the 
plastic bag. I put the bag back into my suitcase. 

I laid down on the bench with my hands behind my head. I 
stared up at the stone ceiling. 

“That’s basically it,” I said, aloud. 

I closed my eyes and listened to the whispers of jets and 
seagulls. Hawaii in the shade was the temperature of an air- 
conditioned living room where the windows are hot (it’s summer 
outside). 

I opened my eyes a few minutes later. No one had stolen my 
stuff. An old Japanese man and an old Japanese lady were eating snow 
cones a few benches down. I got up and got my prepaid cellular phone 
from underneath the nearby payphone. 

I texted Bob. 

“Well, Bob,” I said, “that definitely didn’t work. I’m in Hawaii. 
Call me.” 

I held the flipped-open phone in my palm until it buzzed. 

Bob was already laughing. 

“What have you gotten yourself into?” 

“Bob, I’m going to tell you a story. The worst part about this 
story is that when I write about it, no one will ever believe it’s true.” 

“You do tend to embellish things,” Bob said. 

“T’d have to embellish this story if I want people to believe it. I 
can’t do that. I don’t embellish,” I said. “I merely arrange facts 
dramatically. If I embellish, it’s in that American Psycho way, where 
the narrator does something awful and then he says, later, that it’s 
something he didn’t actually do. Only I never say that it’s something I 
didn’t actually do. I just kind of let it hang there.” 

“Well, tell me this story, only don’t put one of those things in it.” 

“T’ll try not to, and I’ll succeed,” I said. 

“T mean it: don’t put one of those things in there.” 

“T’m not going to put one of those things in there,” I said. “If I’m 
going to put one of those things anywhere, I’ll put it in this dialogue 
before I get to the story I’m about to tell.” 

“Tell the story, then.” 


I told him the story. 
I ended up telling the same story three more times in the next 


three days. 


“So what are you going to do now?” 

“T’m going to go downstairs and call a hotel service.” 

“Get back here,” Bob said. “I told you not to go back to Tokyo 
anyway. This is a sign.” 

“Everything is a sign,” I said. “Look, I just went through a lot. 
The bus costs three dollars to get into town. I don’t know. I’m going to 
reserve a hotel room and then I’m going to ride into town.” 

“Just go get on a plane to San Francisco. You want me to buy 
you a ticket right now? I’ve got Priceline.com open, right here.” 

The weather out there was beautiful. My tank top rode a 
cushion of cool air, not a single square millimeter sticking to any part 
of my skin. I looked out at the slice of sky visible behind the gash in 
the airport concrete. As a sun-mirror, that sapphire blue was enough 
to scare my eyes. I squinted at the beauty of a sky a color they only 
talk about in fairy tales, stories from before anyone anywhere 
invented steam engines. 

“No. No. Don’t buy me a ticket.” 

“Tf I don’t buy you a ticket right now, I am not buying you a 
ticket. You are going to have to buy a ticket yourself.” 

“T got money.” 

“How much money do you got?” 

“T got a couple thousand. I don’t know. Five thousand or so. 
Maybe six thousand.” 

“That’s all you have in the world?” 

“That’s all I have in the world.” 

“Five or six thousand dollars.” 

“It’s probably around five thousand five hundred. Or five 
thousand six hundred.” 

“What about that hundred thousand you were talking about a 
couple months ago?” 

“That was a couple months ago. We’ve been over this.” 

“It says a one-way from Honolulu to San Francisco, right here, 
right now, is seven hundred dollars. Seven hundred and twenty-six 
dollars. That’s a significant chunk of the current state of your life 
savings.” 

I thought about the flight attendant. 

A lumpy-thin white-haired white man in a khaki baseball cap, 
cargo shorts, and an aloha shirt was pulling a big black suitcase. It 
must have been murder to find that suitcase on the baggage carousel, 
what with every other suitcase looking just like that one. 

My suitcase had looked just like that one. 

Now it was slit open, cartoon-colored T-shirts (crayon-red, 
crayon-purple, crayon-blue, white, black) flapping in the quiet breeze 
like a flayed-up bone-dry digestive system. 


The man’s white teeth shone behind a smile-like wince that told 
me his eyes were squinted behind his dark sunglasses. 

He was wearing an aloha shirt already: he must have bought 
one on the mainland, before getting on the plane. 

I remembered all the people I’d known who had died. I 
remembered that none of them had ever been to Hawaii. This was a 
man psyched about relaxation. 

“Look, people wait their entire lives to go to Hawaii,” I said. 
“T’ve never been here before right now. Listen -- I’m thirty-one years 
old. Thirty-one years! That’s almost a third of a century. Only twice in 
my life can I remember ever having been somewhere I can see more 
than a handful of stars at night. I’ve never been in one of those oceans 
where you can see your feet. I bet -- I bet they have those here.” 

“You’re an asshole.” 

“So is everyone else. So are you. Look, I’m in Hawaii right now. 
It might not be by choice, though here I am. I’m going to get a hotel 
room and spend a day on the beach. Then we can talk about me flying 
back to San Francisco.” 

“You’re an asshole. You’re on your own.” 

“T’ll let you know when I’m coming back.” 

“T’ll ignore you.” 

“No you won’t. Have some sympathy here.” 

“Everything that happened to you is your fault.” 

“No, it was everyone’s fault.” 

“You’re an asshole.” 

“No.” 

“You’re a piece of shit.” 

“You know what I’m going to do when I get to the hotel? If the 
hotel has a bar, I’m going to go to the bar, and I’m going to drink a 
shot of whiskey. I’m going to take my first drink of alcohol, ten years 
and one month after my twenty-first birthday.” 

“You’re not going to do that.” 

“Tam.” 

“You’re a jerkoff.” 

“You’re jealous that I’m in Hawaii.” 

“You fucked up.” 

“I’m going to hang up the phone.” 

“Do it then.” 

“T’ll call you later.” 

“Maybe I’ll see you tomorrow,” Bob said. 

“Sure thing, dude,” I said. I hung up. 

I had no idea I was maybe lying. As I pulled the tiny pre-paid 
cellular phone away from my ear, I had no inkling that I would be in 
Hawaii for three weeks. 


Downstairs, Honolulu International Airport looked a lot more 


like an airport than it did upstairs. It was all murmuring crowds, the 
people in navy-blue uniforms making gestures with white gloves, and 
the parents of jumpy children, pulling suitcases and looking tired 
enough to sell their souls to the first devil to materialize. I followed 
cryptic signs toward the hotel information desk. Every other turn led 
to a roped-off, darkened corner with plywood set out on the floor and 
buckets collecting maybe one drip per minute of a substance that 
might have been water. To find the hotel information desk, I had to 
keep moving as far away as possible from the signs pointing the way, 
until I found a new streak of signs that didn’t lead to an under- 
maintenance dead end. I put my man-purse atop the cardboard box on 
my luggage cart, pressed my hand-palms into the small of my back. I 
can’t imagine a single molecule of that hotels information board had 
changed in the last thirty years. I crab-walk-paced a little bit. I put my 
hand against the wall to my left. It was concrete studded with smooth 
pebbles. How do they make walls like that? If I thought about it for an 
hour, I could probably figure it out. Then I’d need to buy materials. 
Then I’d need to find someplace to build a wall. Then I’d need to 
actually want to build a wall. 

One sharp black phone number on a faded yellow background 
jumped out and touched my eyeball. This probably happened because 
of the twenty-four squares on that back-lit wall of advertisements, that 
phone number accounted for six of them. The photographs were 
different on each of the six advertisements for the hotel service: each 
one showed a different employee, each one with an old rotary-dial 
telephone against their Polaroid-worthy hairstyle. I pondered for a 
moment the best way to fix something that wasn’t broken. 

I picked up the old telephone. I punched in the number. 

“This is Hector,” Hector said. I found Hector’s photo on the 
wall. There he was, Hispanic, wearing a white fedora, his mouth half- 
open between the vice grip of a magic-marker-black-and-thick egg- 
shaped goatee, the phone in his hand the color of white cohabiting 
with a swimming-pool’s-worth of cigarette smoke. The glaze of the 
wood behind his head reminded me of my grandparents’ house. His 
name was simply “HECTOR”, and his title was “Owner”. 

“How can I help you?” he asked. His voice felt like a ghost: the 
person in this photo didn’t exist anymore. How had he held onto the 
same phone number for so long? 

“T need a hotel room. I’m -- I’m in Hawaii by accident. I just 
need a hotel room for the night. I’d like the cheapest hotel possible.” 

“T can get you in at the Best Western at the airport for one night 
for sixty-five dollars.” 

“T was thinking of somewhere closer to the beach.” 

“Waikiki Beach?” 

“Is there another beach? Is Waikiki, like -- is that the popular 
one? I’ve heard the name before. Is Waikiki . . . the beach? Like, ‘the’ 
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beach?” 

“That’s the beach. If you’re going to call one beach ‘the’ beach 
on Oahu, Waikiki Beach is ‘the’ beach.” 

“Oahu -- that’s the island we’re on, yeah?” 

“Yes,” Hector said. “Yes, this is Oahu, third largest island in the 
Hawaiian archipelago, home of Waikiki Beach, Diamond Head Crater, 
and the capitol city of Honolulu.” 

“Oh, right, that one,” I said. 

Hector chuckled. “This is an impulse trip?” 

“Actually, I’m more like a political exile.” 

“That sounds interesting.” 

“Tt’s actually not that interesting.” 

“Okay, I can get you a room at the Royal Garden Hotel on 
Kapiolani.” 

“Alright.” 

“Price is forty-five dollars a night.” 

“That’s amazing.” 

“T’m the best.” 

“T’ll take it.” 

“Tell me your name.” 

I told him my name. 

“Alright, I’ve made the reservation.” 

“How do I get there?” 

“There’s a shuttle bus that costs eight dollars. Or you can take 
the city bus. That costs three dollars.” 

“How hard is it to find from a city bus stop?” 

“T’d take the shuttle bus. Just tell them you’re going to the Royal 
Garden Hotel.” 

“Okay.” 

“To get to the shuttle bus, you’re going to want to go upstairs, 
to the ground transportation area. Shuttles leave every three 
minutes.” 

“That’s convenient.” 

“Tourism is the chief industry of Oahu.” 

“T should have known.” 

“You get on that shuttle bus, and they’ll sort you out.” 

“Hey, thanks a lot, man,” I said. 

As I pulled the phone away from my ear, Hector continued. 

“Oh, and hey--” 

I returned the phone to my ear. 

“Yeah?” 

“If you decide you want to stay another night, just tell the guys 
at the front desk to call Hector.” 

“Got it.” 

I hung up. 

I was at the bus stop in five minutes. Waiting on the bus bench 


were two women it took me a couple seconds to realize worked there. 
Their skin was the color of an exotic dried fruit. They wore hot-yellow 
traffic guard vests. They were so fat they couldn’t both fit on that 
bench without touching one another all over. When I realized they 
worked for the shuttle bus company, I asked one of them how I could 
get a ticket. 

“T can get you one.” Her voice was an exhale. I took it she 
always sounded like she’d just run down -- maybe not up -- a tall flight 
of stairs. “Where are you going?” 

“The Royal Garden.” 

She got up, went to a nearby podium, tore off a ticket, and 
handed it to me. 

I got out my wallet. 

“You pay the bus driver.” 

I took the ticket. I stared at it. It was a white paper rectangle 
with the words “Bus Ticket” written on it, in black, in English and 
Japanese. The woman sat down next to her co-worker. They stared out 
together at the slit between the concrete ceiling and floor, at the 
sapphire wind and the sound of the idea of palm trees. I guess nobody 
has to work too hard in paradise. 

In two minutes, I was sitting in the emperor’s throne seat of the 
bus. The cold pseudo-leather against my calves reminded me I was 
somewhere I’d never been or had any reason to be before this 
moment. 

The bus filled up with Japanese tourists whose behavior a 
chemistry textbook somewhere had foretold decades ago. Each group 
of two tourists sat as far away from every other group of tourists as 
possible, until, finally, someone had to sit behind someone else, and 
all casual Japanese conversation within the bus disintegrated like a 
drop of water on a hot frying pan. 

The bus driver couldn’t have tried any harder to pander to every 
stereotype of his people. His aloha shirt was the color a gay bar would 
be if I took my glasses off. His skin was the color of the inside of a 
cigar. His grease-wet-like black hair was pulled back and tied ina 
tight ping-pong ball on the back of his skull. He stooped before each 
passenger. He said “Aloha” and then “Mahalo” to each one of them as 
he zig-zagged and tick-tocked to the back of the bus. I watched him 
from the dead center of the back of the bus. He stopped before me. 

“Aloha.” 

I had my wallet out. “How much is it?” 

“Tt’s eight dollars for a one-way, and ten dollars for a round 
trip.” 

“The round trip sounds like a bargain.” 

“Tf you buy the round trip, you’ll have to specify the date and 
time of your return to the airport.” 

“When would I have to specify that?” 
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“You'd have to specify that right now.” 

I looked at the sky between the concrete shelves outside the 
dark plastic interior surrounding the bus window. 

“T--I don’t know exactly when I’m coming back.” 

“Well.” 

I looked him in the eye. “I’ll take the one-way.” I gave him ten 
dollars. He gave me two dollars. 

“Mahalo.” 

“Thanks.” 

He went to the front of the bus. He sat down. The bus glided 
forward and then thumped to a stop with its front inches from the rear 
of another bus. The other bus crawled forward. Our bus pulled hard to 
the left, and broke away like ice off the side of a house. In a moment, 
we left the shade of the concrete shelf. Fuzzy green mountains out 
beyond the asphalt horizon, a cup full of jam-thick sky-colored oxygen 
and cotton-ball clouds jiggled in live imperfection. The poster-and- 
postcard image of Hawaii was a great big sad cowering animal ina 
Plexiglas cage against my face. The bus slid train-like over a bow-tie 
highway that curved down toward the earth and then back up into the 
sky. To the right and to the left, sky with white-smoke clouds, a few 
rainbows, hot roofs of boxy houses, lanes and lanes of gridlocked-like 
formations of polite Toyota Priuses painted every color from black to 
gray; finally, beyond many concrete and asphalt junctions that would 
probably be orange under the electricity of a night that was yet 
imaginary, a shopping mall -- Ala Moana Center (I noted the name) -- 
and then, around a bend, a marina, the ocean yet a black phantom, 
the toothpicks of sailboat masts an uncomfortable bed for the fluffy 
sky-flesh. Around a bend, an ocean a deeper blue than even the sky; 
the sun lived on its surface in fidgeting white triangles. At a fork, the 
bus slid to move away from the ocean, the fronts of hotels visible off 
its right flank, limos and taxis pulling into the semicircle driveways, 
valets and bellboys opening backseat doors. The sight of all this 
tourism struck me as less hyper-real and more real; seeing tropical 
islands in movies and television shows had taught me that these 
things were two-dimensional, and typically lacked a pane of real glass 
between my face, the air, and their happening. 

The bus stopped under the shade in front of a hotel. Some 
people from near the front of the bus got up and wiggle-waddled out. 
The bus doors hissed open. The driver went out behind them. The bus 
was silent. No one looked out any windows. Maybe we didn’t want to 
look out the windows at a Hawaii that was standing still. We wanted 
our first glimpse of a Hawaii that was standing still to be something 
we personally owned. The driver came back in. He sat down. The 
doors hissed shut. The bus rumbled in place, then pulled away falling- 
like from the side of the hotel. A diagonal, fat sun-laser cut into and 
tore through the bus windows from front to back. The bus fell down a 
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jelly-winded black-asphalted blue-skied palm-tree-lined four-lane road 
with a flowerful concrete-and-grass median down the middle of it. I 
remembered I had my Japanese iPhone in my man-purse. My man- 
purse was the color of the Hawaiian sky. I took the iPhone out and 
woke it from sleep mode. At the top of the screen were the words “No 
Service”. I figured there would be no changing that. I found my 
headphones. I forsook an infuriating minute of exotic scenery to undo 
the knots in my headphone cables. I plugged them in and told my 
iPhone to play me any song. It was Bob Dylan singing “A Simple Twist 
of Fate”. I remembered the day I played that song on a maybe- 
homeless man’s open-E-tuned guitar in front of a gay bar in Chicago 
while he ran down to the liquor store on the corner to buy whatever 
he could buy with the amount of money I’d given him. 

It was just before eight in the morning. I hadn’t slept in a lying- 
down position in almost forty-eight hours. The true depth of the pond- 
ripples of my sleepiness was unknowable. My eyes were wide-open; 
my head was stuck at a downward angle. I was glaring at my own 
shoes -- brown-turning, gray, four-year-old New Balance 992s -- like 
they’d done something I didn’t want them to do. For a chain of 
possibly-infinite moments that felt like half of one moment, I looked at 
the tops of my feet and wondered where their bottoms had been. 


“He woke up; the room was bare. 
He didn’t see her anywhere. 
He told himself he didn’t care, pushed the window open wide. 
He felt an emptiness inside, to which he just could not relate, 
Brought on by a simple twist of fate.” 


Someone’s fingertips touched my bony shoulder. I snapped up 
like electrocuted. I tore the headphones out of my ears. 

The bus driver was standing over me. Two dozen Japanese 
tourists -- men with white baseball caps, women in bingo visors -- 
were bent halfway backward, judging me. 

“Sir -- we’re at the Royal Garden Hotel.” 

“Oh,” I said. “Oh. Oh, okay.” I grabbed my man-purse and stood 
up. I could have hit my head on the ceiling. 

The driver led the way out of the bus. 

“Sorry for waking you,” the driver said as he popped open the 
luggage compartment. 

“That’s okay,” I said. “I -- I didn’t know I was going to fall 
asleep.” 

“Your eyes were open, and -- I thought you couldn’t hear me.” 

“T guess I was listening to music.” 

“Sorry to interrupt you.” 

“Don’t mention it, I -- I wasn’t paying attention. I didn’t think 
we'd... get here so fast.” 
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“Do you want to get your bags?” 

A bellman had shown up with a great, ugly, knicked-up golden 
luggage cart-thing. 

“Yeah -- okay.” I pulled out my huge ugly suitcase and that 
taped-up cardboard box. The bellman propped my things up on the 
luggage cart before I could say I’d handle them myself. I let him lead 
the way to the front desk. 

The hotel lobby felt like your elementary school friend’s rich 
parents’ master bathroom. The ceiling was high enough to absorb the 
heat that might have otherwise found the floor. The bellman took my 
bags off to the side. I approached the front desk with a raised finger. 

“Hi, I called Hector from the airport--” 

“Yes, sir, yes,” the Hawaiian man at the counter said. He was 
wearing a faded aloha shirt that was just on the business side of 
tasteful. He looked at his ancient computer monitor. “We have you for 
a single room. You'll be in room 411. The room will be ready for you at 
three o’clock.” 

“Three o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir, we’re terribly sorry.” 

I looked at the clock on the wall. 

“It’s ... five after eight.” 

“We can keep your bags back here, if you’d like.” 

“Thanks.” 

“And will you be checking out tomorrow?” 

“T--I’m not sure. I mean, I--well, could I stay another night?” 

“I’m sure you could, sir--we might need to arrange for a 
different room; checkout time is ten AM; check-in time is three PM. 
So, you see -- we could do what we’re doing for you now. We could 
hold your bags down here.” 

The bellman was already loading my bags into a little secure 
room. 

“Actually -- hey, can I see my suitcase for a minute?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Can I just sit over there for a minute with it? Can I bring it 
back to you when I’m ready?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

I rolled the suitcase around to the far end of a circular bench. 
With my back to the front desk, I pulled the suitcase open. I thrust my 
arm in there and swished around a little bit. Then I remembered. 

“Actually, can I have the cardboard box, too? I’m sorry to bother 
you about this.” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The bellman unlocked the little room. He carried the cardboard 
box by its handles. 

“Where would you like this?” 

“Just -- here, I can take it right here.” 
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“T can carry it over there for you.” 

“T’m fine. Thanks.” 

I took the computer case box around the back of the round 
bench. I pulled the loose tape off the top of the box. I put my hands 
down either side of the Styrofoam. I yanked the computer tower case 
out of the box. It made that awful Styrofoam-on-cardboard squeaky 
mutant-rat sound. I set the computer tower case, Styrofoam and all, 
onto the bench seat. I took the Styrofoam blocks off and dunked them 
into the cardboard box. I laid the computer on its side. Gazing up at 
me from within the vents in the matte-black-painted aluminum casing 
was the shadow of something, half a day earlier, a customs inspector 
had momentarily prayed was contraband. 

There, right there, in my mind -- and in my mind, right now, 
wherever it is Iam now -- is me, wrists cuffed behind a folding chair, 
ankles shackled beneath the chair, naked except for the boxers I was 
wearing right there under my basketball shorts in that hotel lobby. 
The customs inspector was wearing a little police-officer hat. 
Immigration Inspector Aito stood with his arms folded over his chest, 
his ragged yellow fingernails maybe digging right through his white 
shirt and elbow skin straight into tendon-cartilage. The contents of my 
previously-neat suitcase strewn about everyone’s ankles, my Macbook 
Pro on an adjacent table, battery removed, sitting on its side like a 
book on display in a shop. The junior customs inspector slashed open 
my cardboard box. He wrestled with the Styrofoam. There was that 
hideous sound of the Styrofoam on cardboard again. I had had to hear 
that sound a thousand times as I packed and repacked that computer 
tower over the past two months in Silicon Valley. We’d been moving it 
from place to place every other day. Bob didn’t want it ever connected 
to the internet, not with what was inside. 

“Tt’s a computer,” the junior customs inspector said. 

“Yes, sir,” the customs inspector reported to Aito. “It’s most 
certainly a computer.” 

“So it appears,” Aito said, his lips biting one another in a sock- 
puppet imitation. 

“That’s what I said it was,” I said. 

Aito turned to face me. He pointed at me with his index finger. 

“T told you to stay quiet!” he screamed, revealing his jagged, 
corn-colored teeth. “You have no rights here! You are not to interfere 
with this investigation.” 

“Then why don’t you conduct the investigation with me in the 
other room?” 

“Because! We are not permitted by the laws of our country to 
inspect your belongings without your presence. Some of us actually 
hear about laws, and we say, ‘Hey, I’d like to follow that law’. Some of 
us make a living out of abiding by the laws! Not like you. You scum!” 
He kicked the bottom of one of my Adidas marathon-running shoes. It 
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spun lopsidedly across the floor. “And even if we were allowed to look 
at your things without you in the room, I’d want you here to see this. 
I’d want you to watch this. I want you to watch it right now, even.” 

“Sirs, I think there’s something inside,” the junior customs 
inspector said. 

“What is it?” 

“T...I don’t know what it is. It looks like something.” 

The customs inspector drew near my computer tower case. He 
had his hands on his pant-thighs. His toes stopped behind an invisible 
yellow line. He bent forward a little bit at the waist. 

“There’s definitely something in there.” 

Inspector Aito looked to the computer case. Then he looked at 
my eyes. His gaze-line ping-ponged between the computer lying flat 
on the table and my eyes. 

“There’s something in there! There’s something in there.” He 
took a step closer to me. “You want to tell us what’s in there? If you 
tell us what’s in there right now, I’ll tell the Minister of Justice that 
you cooperated in some piddling little capacity, right at the very end, 
right at the tail-end of it all, after lying through your gums and teeth 
and lips from the start. I’ll tell him that, at the end, you gave in, like a 
real noble human being, that you expressed deep, human humility, 
and that you became, in some degree, the hero of your own life’s 
story: you admitted your guilt, you admitted to all the things you had 
done, you manned up, you lived, you told the tale. So, what’s it going 
to be? Tell me what’s in the case.” 

“My dirty laundry,” I said. 

“Fuck! You!” Aito screamed, immediately, in ramshackle 
English. Twice, with each exclamation point, kicked the tip of his little 
brown pointy dress shoe against the right rear metal leg of the folding 
chair where I sat. 

Maybe he’d been both sweating and breathing before this most 
recent moment-long episode. Now, however, his sweating and 
breathing were both painstakingly visible. The bottom gate of his 
nicotine-yellowed teeth bit under his dewy top lip as his pug-dog 
nostrils grew and collapsed. He was drinking and sucking and sniffing 
and slurping all the air he could. 

He was a skinny man, built like a climbing rope. He had belted 
his charcoal-colored slacks flat against his torso just above where I 
imagined his belly-button was. Maybe he didn’t have a belly-button. 
His fat blue necktie dangled a full middle-finger-length beneath his 
belt buckle. His shirt-sleeves were loose enough to billow. His bowl- 
shaped hair, parted in the middle, a strand stuck to his wet forehead, 
leaking down onto the bridge of his nose behind his gold-rimmed 
spectacles, was something that might have looked half-accidentally 
fashionable on a man wearing that fat tie with a short-sleeved shirt. In 
a short-sleeved button-down white shirt, this guy could have walked 
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into a party and at least come across as a comedian. In his business 
shirt, however, he was all business. I had the impression he was the 
size of a basketball player. I’d yet to be permitted to stand in a room 
where he was also standing. 

“Open the case,” Aito said, turning to face the customs 
inspector. 

“Sir,” the customs inspector said, “we can’t just open this case. 
There might be an incendiary device inside.” 

“You’re right.” 

“We'll need to sniff it. If you’ll permit us a moment.” 

“Do what you must,” Aito said. The junior customs inspector left 
the room. Aito took his glasses off. He clapped his right hand to the 
mouth part of his face. He ran it from bottom to top. He painted his 
face from his mouth to the bottom of the back of his head. He looked 
at me. Holding his glasses in his left hand, he squared his shoulders, 
took a half-step forward with his right leg, knees slightly bent, and 
pointed at me with his right index finger. 

“You’re in deep shit, pal,” he said. 

“Okay,” I said. 

“You know what makes me sick?” Aito said. “What really makes 
me sick is how calm you think you look right now. I have seen pieces 
of shit like you once a month for the last thirty years. I know exactly 
what you look like the second I lay eyes on you. I can see that you’re 
not half as cool as you think you look. I can’t wait to watch you break. 
I’m going to love to watch you break. You’ll see how quickly this world 
crumbles.” 

The junior customs inspector came inside with three other 
customs officials. One of them had a German Shepherd. The second 
had a device that looked like a metal detector’s kid cousin. The other 
had a clipboard. 

The one guy led the dog in a little victory lap around the table. I 
could see that the officer was wearing knee-high vinyl galoshes. They 
were a Striking white. The guy with the metal-detector-like-thing held 
it over my computer case for a moment. It made a sound not unlike a 
microwave oven ten seconds before dinnertime. 

The guy with the metal detector thumbs-upped the guy with the 
clipboard. The guy with the dog did the same thing. The guy with the 
clipboard addressed all present in the room. Even I felt included in 
the announcement: “We have determined that this package does not 
contain an incendiary device.” 

“You may go,” the senior customs official said. 

The three guys bowed. They opened the door. They left. The 
door closed behind them. It felt like much of the light had left the 
room. If this were a scene in a film, you’d see the Japanese customs 
officer’s faces, black shadows covering their eyes; you’d see a great 
white glare on Inspector Aito’s eyeglass lenses; you’d see an opaque- 
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like white light, a circle waddling left and right, illuminating the 
computer tower on its side in the middle of the mint-green table. 

“Open it up,” Inspector Aito said. 

“Yes, sir,” the customs office said. 

He tried to turn one of the thumb-screws. I could hear the 
grippy metal edges foonting against his paper-like white gloves. 

Ten silent seconds dripped from the ceiling into a micro-puddle 
on the floor. 

The customs officer removed his right glove. He held his right 
glove in his left hand. He twisted the screw off with his right hand. He 
set the screw flat-end-down atop the table, beside the computer. He 
removed the other three screws. 

“Take the cover off,” Inspector Aito said. He shot me a look. 
“This is it. This is the end of your life. That ugly taste in your mouth 
right now is the last bitter breath you’ll ever have of freedom. Life in 
prison. That’s what scumbags what you--” 

eSire. 

Inspector Aito spun around. The customs officer was putting his 
right glove back on. 

“What?” 

“T--I don’t know what to make of this, sir.” 

The customs officer dipped his two gloved hands into the 
innards of the computer case. 

Aito looked back at me. 

“The plot thickens,” he said. 

“Sir?” 

Aito turned back around, this time to see the customs inspector 
holding alot a God-white pair of Calvin Klein boxer briefs. 

“What’s that shit?” Aito said, in a low voice. 

He looked back at me, his eyes narrow. 

I couldn’t help my wide eyes and sick sneer. 

“You think this is funny? You think this is funny?” 

Aito walked up and dug his bare hands into my computer case. 
He pulled out a pair of underwear. He flung it against the wall. He 
pulled out a pair of rolled-up running socks. He threw them right at 
me. They smacked into my forehead and bounced onto the ground at 
my feet. 

“T told you it was my laundry.” 

“You son of a--you son of a--” 

“Go ahead. Keep looking for drugs. All you’re going to find is 
socks and underwear.” 

“What you need to do! What you need to do is shut the fuck up!” 

Aito pulled out another pair of underwear. He stormed over to 


“Open your mouth!” 
“Are you going to stuff those underwear into my mouth?” 
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“aa NO,” 

“T don’t believe you.” 

“You son of a bitch.” 

He slapped me in the face with my own underwear. He let go 
just as the elastic waistband collided with my forehead. They spun, 
lopsided, and fell atop my knee. 

He took a slow breath. He stooped down. He picked up the 
underwear. He shot his entire body right back up into an upright, 
proper posture. 

His voice was quiet. “And why,” he said, “do you have 
underwear inside your computer?” 

“To keep the hard drive from jostling around too much in the 
luggage compartment of the plane.” 

Aito’s face was a question mark in a haystack. 

“Sir?” 

Aito spun around. 

“What!” 

“We’ve found something.” 

My heart sunk. Suddenly, the air tasted like bad orange juice. 
This day had gone badly enough: now was the moment when they 
planted evidence on me, and I got life in a Japanese prison. They don’t 
have vegetarian meals in Japanese prisons. I know that for a fact: I did 
the research. I don’t honestly think I could ever eat fish. I don’t know 
how anyone eats that. It’s an objectively hideous odor. 

The customs officer turned around, a pair of white Calvin Klein 
boxer briefs in his hands. He was holding them up by their corners, 
displaying the full front. 

Aito approached. His hands were folded behind his back. He 
stopped with his toes against an imaginary wall. He bent forward at 
the knees. 

“Are you Showing me what I think you’re showing me?” 

“The -- the spot, sir.” 

“Yes, that’s what I thought.” 

In the lower-left corner of the crotch fold, right about the place 
where my flaccid penis’s peehole might naturally rest while I stood in 
a typical bus-waiting posture, was a brown-turning red spot. 

It was obviously a blood stain. 

Aito grabbed the underpants by the middle of the waistband. He 
marched over and held them in front of my face. 

“What’s this? What’s this?” 

“It’s a pair of underwear.” 

“This. Look at this.” He was pointing at the bloodstain. 

“Tt’s blood. It was blood.” 

“This blood came out of your p-p-p-p-penis, didn’t it!” 

“Tt sure did.” 

He swung the underwear like a pansy hammer, again and again, 
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slapping and bouncing it off of the place where my thigh met my knee. 

“You piece of shit! You are not a man! You are not a man! You 
are a piece of shit!” 

“Okay,” I said. 

“You have blood! You have blood, coming out of your p-p-p-p- 
penis! And you think you can just walk into my country! I know what 
you're thinking. I know exactly what you’re planning. And this is it, 
man, this is the end of all of this for you.” 

“T had a urinary tract infection.” 

“Like hell you did. I bet you had a real good time with that 
urinary tract infection.” 

Tiny-insect-sized flakes of spittle were collecting in the corner of 
his mouth. Without turning around, he barked at the customs 
inspector. 

“Where’s his phone?” 

“His phone, sir?” 

“Yes. He had a telephone. A cellular phone. An iPhone -- it was 
an iPhone.” 

“Tt was in his jacket pocket. We’ve put it into the lock-box with 
his other personal effects.” 

“Bring it here.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

The junior customs officer opened the door, letting a fat suck of 
air and light into and then out of the interrogation room. 

All was silent. Aito paced for a moment. He looked at me. He 
pointed a finger. His mouth made ghost words. He walked over to my 
suitcase. 

“And what’s all this shit?” 

He held up a Boss PW-2 Power Driver. 

“That’s a Boss PW-2 Power Driver,” I said. 

“You piece of shit.” 

“Sir, you should be using gloves--” 

“You! Take this.” He picked up my Ferrari-red Digitech 
Whammy WH-4 pedal. “Take this, too. Take -- take all this shit. Take it 
to the lab. I want to know what all of these are.” 

“Sir--” 

“Take them! Leave me alone with this one.” 

My translator had been sitting on a folding chair in the corner 
this whole time. He was a friendly looking potato sack of a fading 
human male. His shirt and pants and shoes were different browns and 
his lips were constantly fighting one another. He was a decent guy 
with tiny black eyes. He was the Good Cop, and he was apparently a 
mute. I looked at him. I spoke a little bit of English. 

“This guy’s insane. You know that, right?” 

The translator touched his left hand to his right elbow. He 
opened and closed the fingers of his right hand. 
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“T--I--I can’t really--I can’t... maybe. Maybe, yeah.” 

“Well, as long as someone agrees with me.” 

“He’s -- he’s always a little bit... a little bit... crazy.” 

“T personally don’t care if someone is crazy, as long as they have 
good manners.” 

“He is... not so polite. Please, do not think all Japanese are as 
he is.” 

“T know what the Japanese are like,” I said. I flashed my eyes at 
Aito. “They’re better than this guy.” 

“T know you are talking about me,” Aito said. He crouched down 
so his eyes were just barely looking up at mine. 

“T was telling him I think you’re unfit to do your job,” I said to 
him. 

“Fortunately,” Aito said, calm and quivering, “your opinion of 
my psychology matters less to my superiors than my opinion of your 
filthy existence.” 

“Okay.” There really was no talking to this guy. For the tenth 
time in a half an hour, I thought, “When I write something about this 
guy, no one is going to believe it.” 

“T’m not crazy,” Aito said, his mouth wobbling, his exhales 
popping his lips out and up into tiny, temporary grins. “I’m not trying 
to hurt you. I’m trying to help you. Don’t you know that?” He pressed 
his eight fingers and two thumbs against as many parts of his face as 
he could. “I’m helping you learn how to be a man. I’m helping you 
learn how to be a real man. This is going to turn out to be the best day 
of your life.” 

He smacked his right fist into his left palm. 

“When this is all over, you’ll know the truth about yourself.” 

I suppose Aito had seen a lot of movies, and read a lot of comic 
books. 

The junior customs officer returned. He had my iPhone in his 
white-gloved right hand. 

“The phone, sir,” the junior customs officer said. 

“Yes, yes,” Aito said. He stood up. He took the phone. “How do I 
turn this on?” he said. 

“You press that little button at the bottom there.” 

“This one? The round one?” 

“Yes, sir, that button. It’s the only button.” 

“T don’t understand these things. They don’t look like any phone 
I’ve ever seen.” 

He looked at me. 

“You Americans,” he said. “You can’t just make a phone that 
looks like a phone. You have to make it all weird and unnatural and 
hard to understand.” 

He looked at the screen. His eyes narrowed. I inhaled a quick 
suck of humid air through my teeth: I’d left my iPhone in Japanese 
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mode. In the front of my mind, I saw what he was seeing: a gray 
background, an image of a microphone, a red bar at the top of the 
screen, and the word “RECORDING”. 

“What...the... hell?” 

He looked at me. He looked at the phone in his hand. He looked 
at me again. He looked at the phone again. 

“What is this?” He held the phone from the bottom, like he was 
showing me a playing card, like he had an ace and he didn’t want it. 
“What is this?” 

“Tt’s the iPhone’s voice-recorder software.” 

“What’s it doing?” 

“T was recording your voice during the interview in your office 
earlier. I left it running even after you handcuffed me and removed my 
clothes. On one of the recordings I made, you tell me you’re going to 
call my girlfriend. I tell you to call her in front of me. You say no. Then 
you leave the room. Then you come back, and say that it wasn’t a real 
phone number, that it didn’t connect. Then, an hour later, I tell you to 
try calling her again, and you say that you are not allowed to use the 
Japanese government’s money to make a phone call. I ask, if you’re 
not allowed to use the Japanese government’s money to make a phone 
call, then why did you call her? You offer no satisfactory answer. 
Then, an hour later, I ask if you can call my girlfriend, and you say 
that you called the phone number I’d given you. You say you called 
that number right in front of me, and that no one picked up. Then I 
tell you that you didn’t call the number in front of me, and you 
immediately reply that you did. That’s basically recorded evidence of 
you lying to me.” 

Aito looked at the phone. He looked at me. He looked back at 
the phone. The customs official and the interpreter stared at the 
phone in his hand. 

Aito gave the phone a great sudden toss in the direction of the 
nearest wall. The phone hit the wall spinning. It clacked against the 
wall and flopped onto the floor. 

“Hey! That’s my phone, man.” 

“Fuck your phone,” he said. His voice wormed in crude circles. 
“T--I most certainly said nothing that is against the laws of the nation 
of Japan. I said nothing to incriminate myself. I’m--I’m not even going 
to make you delete that voice recording!” 

The junior customs official picked the phone up from the floor. 
He removed a white cloth from his pocket. He dusted off the phone’s 
screen. He handed it back to Aito. 

Aito looked at it for a second. 

“How do I get to the address book?” 

“Like this.” The junior customs officer pressed the “home” 
button. Then he tapped the screen. Then he took his glove off and 
tapped the screen again. “There you go.” 
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“T just use my finger like that?” 

“Yes, sir. Sweep it down.” 

Aito swept his finger across the screen. 

He was silent for a second. 

““Maiko, Masako, Mami, Mami, Mimi, Mimi, Maria, Maria, 
Marika, Matsuko, Minako, Mineko, Mutsue, Momo, Momoko, 
Momozono-san -- maybe that's a guy -- Motoko’.” 

He looked away from the screen. He looked at his shoes. He 
looked over at me. 

“You sick son of a bitch.” 

He looked at the junior customs official. 

“How do I dial one of these numbers?” 

“Just tap on the name, sir.” 

Aito tapped his finger on the screen. 

“Maiko,” he said. “‘Call Maiko’.” He tapped the screen again. He 
stared at the screen in silence. He cleared his throat. He put the 
phone up to his ear. 

He turned to me. He pointed a finger at me. 

“Watch this,” he said. 

The room fell into silence. 

You could have put a killer whale to sleep with that silence. 

He took the phone away from his ear. 

“Why isn’t it calling her? It’s not calling her.” 

He held the phone up in an “Anyone want this?” sort of posture. 

The junior customs officer came by. “Here, sir,” he said. “Let me 
see it.” 

He took the phone and stared into its screen. Inspector Aito 
stood next to him, hands on his hips, eyes looking right down the side 
of his shoulder at the phone screen. 

The customs officer came back into the room. He had my Boss 
PW-2 Power Driver in one plastic bag, and my Digitech Whammy WH- 
4 in another plastic bag. 

“Sir,” he said. 

“Not now,” Aito said. 

The junior customs officer went on staring at the phone. He 
tapped the screen twice. 

“May I?” he said. 

“Go ahead,” Aito said. 

The junior customs officer tapped the phone screen. He put the 
phone to his ear. 

Aito turned to face the customs officer. 

“These are guitar effects pedals.” 

“What the hell does that mean?” 

“You plug a guitar into them, and then you plug them into an 
amplifier, and then you set them on the floor, and you step on them, 
and it changes the sound of the guitar.” 
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“Changes the sound of the guitar how?” 

“We don’t know, sir. Do you want us to check?” 

Aito held up his hand. “No. I mean -- not right now. Hold onto 
them. Put any of the other guitar effectors into evidence while we sort 
the rest of this out.” 

The junior customs officer took the phone away from his head. 

“Oh,” he said, looking at the screen. “It’s out of service.” 

“What! How is it out of service? Check your phone. Is your 
phone out of service, too?” 

The junior customs officer clicked his heels together. “Sir, we’re 
required to leave our phones in a lock-box at the front desk at the 
beginning of the work day.” 

“Oh,” Aito said. He took the phone. He looked at it. He held it up 
again, like a playing card. “Do you mind explaining this?” 

“T haven’t pad my bill,” I said. “I haven’t paid it in two months.” 

Aito pointed a finger at me. “You are a freeloading son of a 
bitch!” 

“No,” I said. “No, I’m not. That’s not freeloading in any sense of 
the word. Freeloading would be if I found some way to use my phone 
to call people without paying the bill. What I was actually doing was 
not paying the bill, and not using my phone.” 

“You think this is funny?” 

“T’m not sure if I think it’s funny. Someday, I might think it’s 
funny.” 

“We’re going back to my office,” Aito said to the men. He 
walked out the door. I heard his voice in the hallway. “Bring him back 
to my office.” 

Two security guards came in. One of them bent down behind the 
chair. 

“Sorry about this,” the one in front of the chair said. 

“Sorry about this,” said the one behind the chair, as he undid 
my handcuffs. 

The one in front of me stood me up. The one behind me did the 
handcuffs behind my back again. 

“This way, sir,” the one in front said. He put his hand-palm on 
my shoulder, behind his back, like that much awkwardness was going 
to decrease the probability of either of us tripping and falling over. 

Aito’s office was a little green cave. It was a color and a smell 
like maybe, a couple weeks ago, someone had taken a shower in 
there. A decade-old computer keyboard sat on the desk, its cable 
running off toward the desk-edge in the direction of the swivel chair. 
The security brutes sat me in a chair. My hands stayed cuffed behind 
my back. It was uncomfortable, to say the least. The metal chair was 
freezing against my mostly-naked behind. 

Aito came in, put my iPhone down on his desk, sat down, and 
made a minor adjustment to his computer monitor. He looked at it. 
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“Yes, yes,” he said. “Yes. Alright.” 

He removed his cellular phone from his pants pocket. It was an 
ancient DoCoMo flip phone, made of black plastic like you’d find on a 
toy car for toddlers. 

“Here’s... what... we’re...going...to...do.” 

He held my iPhone in one hand and his phone in the other. He 
slid his thumb awkwardly around the iPhone. His bottom rack of teeth 
tugged at his top lip. The interpreter came in with a folded-up folding 
chair in his hands. He opened it, sat down, crossed his arms, looked at 
Aito, looked at me, looked back at Aito, looked back at me, and then 
looked at the spot on the floor between his feet. I looked around the 
room. The green-blue-white walls were leopard-skinned with the 
protests of a hundred persons’-worth of black rubber shoe soles. I 
wondered what kind of people wore business shoes onto an airplane, 
and then also got arrested. Part of me thought that probably most 
people who get arrested coming off an airplane are wearing business 
shoes, suits, jackets, ties. 

“Tt’s ringing!” he said. His mouth was open in an upside-down 
equilateral triangle. It was a happily surprised expression. 
“Excellent!” 

A moment passed. 

“Tt’s still ringing,” he muttered. “Hey,” he said, putting the 
phone on his shoulder for an instant. “Maiko isn’t your girlfriend, is 
she?” 

“No,” I said, immediately, truthfully. It’s hard to not tell the 
truth when you don’t really know exactly why the person is asking the 
question. 

He put the phone back to his ear. He stared directly into his 
desk while he spoke on the phone, his eyes and mouth forming a 
comedic triangle. 

“Oh! Oh! Hello! Hi! This is Immigration High Inspector Aito of 
Narita Airport! Hello! You must be Maiko. Are you Maiko? Oh, 
wonderful. I’m Immigration High Inspector Aito, stationed at Narita 
Airport. Narita Airport, the largest airport in the Tokyo Greater 
Metropolitan Area, is also the largest airport in the great nation of 
Japan. As such, it is also the largest port of entry for foreign persons 
entering this great nation of Japan. Maybe you know all this! I’m sorry 
if I’m telling you something you already know. I’m going to get right 
to the point, here. My name is Aito. Iam the highest immigration 
inspector stationed at Narita Airport. Narita Airport is the largest port 
of entry for foreign persons into the Great Nation of Japan. What this 
means is that I am, effectively, the highest authority regarding 
matters of immigration into this Great Nation of Japan. No, what I 
should say is, I am the highest authority regarding matters of 
immigration into the Great Nation of Japan who is actually employed 
in the day-to-day dealings with and conversing with foreign persons 
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who are entering this Great Nation of Japan. Truly, the higher 
authority would be the Grand Minister of Justice, though he is far too 
important to actually converse with foreigners immigrating into Japan 
on a day-by-day basis. Oh no, he’s far too busy with more important 
matters. You could say I am the highest authority regarding matters 
of the grunt-work aspect of processing foreigners who wish to enter 
Japan, whether for recreation or work. 

“Now, it can be said that my job is less about allowing 
foreigners to immigrate into Japan and more about being summoned 
when something goes wrong. Surely, this Great Nation of Japan is 
generous enough and fair enough to allow foreign persons from all 
nations to enter if they possess the proper papers. And there are far 
too many cases of proper and just foreigners entering this nation for 
me to personally wish them all well. No, my job, I’m afraid, more often 
than not, involves the exclusion, extraditions, expedition, and exile of 
foreigners entering -- or should I say ‘attempting to enter’ -- this Great 
Nation of Japan. 

“T’m sorry -- there I go again. Allow me to get to the point. You 
have a friend. A foreign man. How many foreign male friends do you 
have? Just one? Two? Three? Do you have any foreign friends that you 
know were recently out of the country? I’m sorry if I’m being elusive. 
I’m simply trying to gauge how well you know the subject of this 
conversation. 

“Yes, yes, that’s him.” Aito shot me a look with the sides of his 
eyes. He looked back at the desk. “Yes, that’s definitely him. I regret 
to inform you that--” and now, suddenly, Aito’s voice shot up an octave 
higher, even as the bottoms of his lungs boomed and resonated so 
that I could figuratively hear his ribs vibrating “--he will never be 
returning to Japan for the rest of his natural life! He will be returned 
to his country! If you ever wish to see him again, you will have to go 
to see him! If you ever wish to marry him, you will do so at the cost of 
forfeiting your Japanese citizenship forevermore! This is the law! This 
is the law of Japan!” 

Aito took a golf-ball-sized, ocean-deep breath. He exhaled a 
quick puff out his tiny mouth. He began to speak, his voice returned to 
normal. 

“T can understand if this news upsets you. You deserve to know 
that he is being held on suspicion of criminal activity. Drug 
trafficking, if you must know. 

“At any rate, the chief purpose of this call to you, today, is to 
inform you that we also believe he is a veritable, um, walking hive of, 
uh, sexually transmitted diseases just to stay on the safe side you’d 
better take the rest of the day off work and go to a free clinic and get 
a test you should probably make sure the test includes a screening for 
AIDS and HIV because he probably has both of those and if you have 
any further questions please call the local immigration department in 
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Shinagawa in Tokyo the case number is 152406942 please write that 
down if you wish to ask the more minute details of this situation good 
day!” 

He pulled the phone away from his face like it was something 
hot. He slammed his thumb into the hang-up button. He jumped to his 
feet. He pointed a finger at me. He shrieked: 

“That just happened!" His finger quivered. “That just 
happened!” 

I looked at the interpreter. He had his hands folded on top of his 
knee. He was licking his lips. He was kneading his cheeks against his 
teeth. 

I looked back at Aito. Aito put his phone down, then slammed 
his right hand into his forehead in a race-car trajectory, zooming 
through his hairline and sliding off the back of his head. 

“My word is the law! I haven’t done anything against any laws! 
My suspicions equal you having no rights! My suspicions are the law, 
here!” He stamped his foot. His voice entered a man’s imitation of a 
woman’s imitation of a man, all husk and no interior: “You fucker!” 

“This is sick,” I said. 

“T’ll be back,” Aito said, pointing at me. He stormed out of the 
room. He didn’t close the door. I could hear-feel people’s eyes on me. 
I looked over my shoulder. There, sitting on prison cell benches inside 
of a room with the door open, were a copper-haired young Russian 
lady and a young black man who was probably seven feet tall. He was 
also probably around four hundred pounds heavy. 

Aito bent over in front of a water fountain. He jetted the water 
into the back of his throat. He gargled and drank simultaneously, his 
gargle accelerating directly toward an operatic cackle. 

He stood back up. He stamped down the hall, his shoe-bottoms 
clicking. He stepped into an office. He slammed the door. The 
interpreter and I listened in silence. 

Aito emerged from the room, again dunking his face into the 
water fountain. He drank and cackled. He made a girly little groan 
sound out of his lips while he sucked water into his stomach. 

“Hoongh! Hoongh!” 

He turned around, went back into the office, closed the door, 
and was invisible and inaudible for eight minutes. 

Then he came back, dunking his face into the water fountain 
again. 

I turned to the interpreter. I spoke English. “Do you see this? 
Are you listening to this? This guy is clearly not normal. Can we get 
someone who’s normal? Does anyone else ever complain about this 
guy? Is he having a bad day? A bad week, a bad month, a bad year, a 
bad life? Help me out here. Say something.” 

“T, well, you know. I can’t. I can’t say... about him.” 

“You are the worst Good Cop ever.” 
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“T’m sorry. He says -- he’s, authority. That’s all.” 

“T heard that part. What I’m saying is he’s being rude. He’s 
being mean. He’s not being fair -- or nice. I know what it is. He wants 
me to get angry. He wants me to get angry and try to do something 
violent. I’m not going to do that. Just tell me, for my own sake, that 
you agree with me that this guy’s nuts.” 

“T can’t say, as professional.” 

“Then say as a human being. Tell me, as a human being, off the 
record, that you think this guy’s nuts.” 

The interpreter guy’s right eye cocked into a squint. His 
shoulders climbed, first in increments of millimeters, then by three 
whole inches. He looked left, then right. In a voice near-hilariously 
reminiscent of someone’s impression of Robert DeNiro, he said, “A 
little bit. A little bit.” 

“Tf I’m being deported,” I said, “I want it to be someone normal 
who does it.” 

The interpreter didn’t look at me. 

“Technically, this is, ah, not deportation, ah, technically, ah, this 
is what we call ‘exclusion’.” 

“Okay.” 

“Deportation is, we come to your house with, ah, cooperating 
police officers, then we take you to here, then we take you to leave 
Japan.” 

“Thanks for clearing that up.” 

Aito came back into the room. 

“Do you see that guy we got in the other room?” he said to the 
interpreter. “Do you see that monster-huge guy? Wow! That guy’s 
terrifying. Did you see him?” 

The interpreter was looking at the floor, his potato-sack-colored 
lips wrestling one another. 

“Yeah. I...Isaw him.” 

“Did you see that guy?” He pointed at me. 

“Yeah, I saw that guy.” 

“T bet you that guy’s got a machine gun hidden inside his ass.” 

Aito walked around to the other side of the desk. He squeezed 
his skull for a moment with the palms of his hands. 

He slapped the top of his desk. He looked me in the eye. “I’m 
going to put him on your plane. Then he’s going to go to the toilet and 
pull that machine gun out of his ass and just waste the whole plane. I 
bet you'd love that.” 

He picked up my iPhone. He pressed the home button. He swept 
his finger over the screen. 

“T think I’m starting to like this thing,” he said. 

“Tt’s a neat little device,” I said. 

He pointed at me. 

“Don’t talk out of turn.” 
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I sighed. 

Aito looked back at the phone. 

“Mimi. Hey, is this Mimi your girlfriend?” 

I looked at him out of the tops of my eyes. I knew exactly where 
this was going. You might as well have dropped a basketball-sized 
yarn-knot in my lap and then put a gun to my head. Maybe my entire 
skin went red in a hurry. 

“Which Mimi? I think there are two Mimis in there.” 

“Oh, there’s a photo of her. Oh, hello there. She’s cute. Wow, 
she has some real rockets on the chest.” 

“That’s not my girlfriend.” 

“Ts the other Mimi even your girlfriend?” 

“No,” I said. 

“You should have said that!” Aito said, standing up, slamming 
my phone face-down onto the top of his desk. “Are you trying to make 
this difficult! Are you trying to make a fool of me! Do you want this to 
take all day! Do you think I would rather be doing nothing else!” He 
had forgotten his question marks. 

I looked at the floor. I was shaking as though I’d taken a B- 
vitamin overdose. 

“Are you--are you going to call all of them?” I said, looking at 
the floor. 

“Of course I am!” Aito barked, immediately. “As an officer of the 
Japanese government, it is my duty to protect this country against 
sexual predators such as yourself!” 

“T’m not a sexual predator,” I started to say. 

“Enough!” Aito screamed. He picked up his computer monitor. 
He threw it with a motion like he was trying to dislodge a biting 
spider from the palm of his hand. The computer monitor slapped into 
the wall. It thacked right down onto the floor, its front facing up. 

I looked down at it, over my shoulder. 

The screen was made of cardboard. The monitor was a hollow 
plastic shell. It was one of those sham computers you’d see ona 
display desk at Office Depot. 

I felt the air fall out of my lungs. I felt upside-down. The Twilight 
Zone’s population had just officially increased by one. I could have 
cried: I didn’t cry. I thought of the can of Coca-Cola in my 
refrigerator. The Emergency Coke. The idea of The Emergency Coke 
was that I could only drink it in extreme emergencies. The idea was 
that that Emergency would never come. I was mentally shielding 
myself from ever needing to drink that Coke. 

I dropped a penny into the wishing well of my mind, and another 
into the wishing well of my heart. My wish was a question: would I 
drink that Coke, right now, if you put it in my hand? 

The wish came true, twice, and the answers were “No” and 
“No”. 
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I felt a chill wash over me. I opened my eyes. 

“Hello! Hi! Mimi -- is this Mimi?” 

I closed my eyes. I focused my internal impression of my ears on 
the noisy electricity in my brain. I listened to it crackle until the 
crackling was all I could perceive. Just like everywhere else, I could 
be alone here. Minutes -- possibly tens of minutes -- passed. 

“Hey!” 

Aito had just slapped me on the top of the head. 

“T didn’t say you could sleep in here.” 

“T wasn’t sleeping.” 

“Like hell you were. Your eyes were closed.” 

“T sleep with my eyes open,” I said. “I have to concentrate to 
keep them closed.” 

“T didn’t say you could close your eyes in here.” 

“T’ll keep them open.” 

“Listen to me. That address you wrote down -- we’ve checked 
our maps. It doesn’t exist.” 

I groaned. “Oh, god,” I said. “Yes it does.” 

Aito looked at his shoes. He put his hands on his hips. His head 
jerked halfway to the left, then halfway to the right. 

“Maybe it does. Maybe it does.” 

His right hand shot away from his hip. He hovered his index 
finger a centimeter from my forehead. 

“Can you prove you live there!” 

I leaned my forehead forward maybe a centimeter and two 
millimeters. My forehead touched his finger. He made a quick, 
stomped-chihuahua sound. He yanked his hand back toward his head, 
holding it at shoulder height, flapping his wrist. 

He grabbed his right wrist in his left hand. He bunched his lips 
up and crunched them against one another. 

“Prove that you live there.” 

“Call my girlfriend.” 

“We did call your girlfriend.” 

“Call her again.” 

“Okay,” he said. He threw his hands up. He walked around to 
the business side of his sham desk. He picked up his phone. He 
pressed a bunch of buttons. He put the phone to his ear. “It’s not 
ringing!” he said. He snapped the phone shut. He threw his phone at 
the wall. It spun on the green-gray floor. He put his hands on his hips. 
He stamped his right foot. He looked up. He blew a puff of air out of 
his lips. He stamped his right foot again, five times. He slapped his 
hand down on the desk. “Admit right now that your girlfriend doesn’t 
exist! Admit it right now! Admit it right now!” 

“T’m not going to--” 

“Admit it right now!” 

“She does exis--” 
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“Admit it right now!” 

“No, I’m not going--” 

“Admit it right now!” 

My mouth flew open. I reenacted my usual remedy for hiccups: I 
breathed in quickly, suddenly. My proto-anger was a gelatinous 
inverse cough. 

“Admit it right now! Admit it right now! Admit it right now!” 

With each futile order, he slapped his palm against the surface 
of the table. 

“Admit it right now! Admit it right now! Admit it right now!” 

Aito was fuming. He was turning purple. I looked at the 
interpreter. The interpreter had his right hand covering his left hand. 
His left hand’s thumb, forefinger, and middle finger formed a 
triangular grip around his top lip. He pressed his right thumb against 
his left palm in a circular motion. 

He breathed in. He breathed out. 

The tanned scalp beneath the gray-black wiry millimeters of hair 
on the side of his head sprouted shiny liquid hemispheres. 

The fluorescent light bulb above this green-walled scene was 
flickering quickly enough for an epileptic to perceive the room as 
perfect darkness. 

Aito picked up his phone. He picked up my phone. I looked at 
the floor beside my shackled ankles. 

“Hello! Is this Marika?” 

I didn’t know for sure, though I felt a hunch -- and I later 
realized I’d been correct -- that I had at least six hours of this left. 


I removed a white pair of Calvin Klein underwear from my 
flipped-open computer tower case. I bunched them up in the palm of 
my hand. 

I looked to the concierge. 

“Do you have a public restroom I could use?” 

“Right around this corner, and to the left, sir.” 

“Tf I could trouble you to watch my things while I’m in there--” 

“Certainly.” 

I found the restroom easily enough. The door was made up of 
diagonal blind-like slats. The place was shallow and tiny, like every 
square inch had been carved by hand. The walls were forest green; 
the mirror was the color of an evening in the nineteenth century. The 
light bulbs hummed a light the color of beer. 

I locked the door and stepped to the side. I slipped off my flip- 
flops. I dropped my basketball shorts. I dropped my sweaty boxer 
briefs. I unfolded the underwear in my hand. Right there, next to 
where my pee-hole usually inhaled and exhaled, was that tiny red 
spot, turning browner by the day. 

I pulled the underwear up and on. Bloodstain aside, they were 
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cleaner than anything else stuffed inside that computer had been. 

I looked at myself in the mirror before I pulled my basketball 
shorts up. I eyed that red dot hovering just over my pee-hole under 
those beer-colored lights. I had one of those Bill Murray expressions 
on my face -- you know, like at a part in a movie where Bill Murray’s 
character just sits on a bed or a sofa and stares just beyond the 
camera lens. I’d never seen one of those on my own face before. I took 
a deep breath, and admitted a handful of things to myself. 

It would take a lot longer for my self to admit itself to one of 
those things. 

Back in the lobby, my computer repacked, some tape borrowed 
from the front desk to seal the box, my luggage packed into the little 
room, I unfolded my computer from my great big backpack. I asked 
the wireless password. I sat at a little round table beside a window 
looking out at the side of a tree and, across the street, the concrete 
side wall of a hotel that my room’s window would eventually reveal to 
have a much nicer pool than the Royal Garden Hotel -- and a hot tub. 

I logged onto the internet. I had been away from the internet for 
a whole thirty-six hours. I had dozens of emails. I clicked on 
“compose”. I wrote an email to Amy. I apologized for not being able to 
meet her for dinner the night before. I asked her if she had any plans 
to be in the San Fransico Bay Area at any point soon. I sent the mail. I 
clicked “compose” again. I started typing in names, letting the 
address book function automatically fill in the addresses. I went nuts. 
I included everyone I knew who could possibly care. I typed in English 
and in Japanese: 


Dear everyone: 
I will not be returning to Japan, 
possibly for the rest of my life. 

I will gladly discuss the particulars 
of my situation at a later time. 
The short version is that Iam now 
in a hotel in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
For now, let it be known that 
our show at Okubo Earthdom 
scheduled for August 4th 
is no longer happening. 


UOUUU 
WOU 
UBUOUUUU0U 
UBUOUUUUUE 
UOUUUUU 
UUUOUUUUU 
UUW 
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UBUUUUUUUL 
UBUUUUUUEU0U 
UBUOUUUUU 
OUUUUUUUU 
UBUOUUUUEUU 
OUUOUUOUOUOo0 
UBUOUUEUOOE 


I looked at the mail. I took a deep breath. 

I found The Green-Haired Girl’s email address in the “To:” field. 
I deleted it. 

I sent the email. 

I opened another email. I typed Drew’s name in the “to” field. 

“Hey, Drew,” I said, “as you might have noticed from the mail I 
just CCed you on, it looks like I’ve been kicked out of Japan. I realize I 
left a lot of stuff in that house. I told Kyle and Stabo I was moving this 
month, anyway, and I was going to give them their pick of the 
furniture, so I’m going to put you in touch with them about all that. I 
know this is a lot of business to thrust on you all of a sudden, and I’m 
really sorry, though it certainly can’t be helped. I’m in Hawaii right 
now, and I’ve just had what was probably, mathematically, the worst 
day of my life, so I’m going to take it easy on the beach for, I don’t 
know, an afternoon? I’ll get back to you with the details later. For 
now, I just want to say that it’s of the utmost importance that you let 
neither Kyle nor Stabo touch any of my clothes or my videogames. I 
am serious: protect my clothes and my videogames. Everything else, I 
don’t care about.” 

I sent the mail. I stared at my inbox. I waited for replies to pop 
in. Nothing popped in. I stared out the window. A woman was jogging 
in biker shorts. I looked at my computer. I had an email from The 
Green-Haired Girl. It was brief. 


“Can I call you?” 


I closed the browser tab. I closed the browser window. I shut 
the computer down. I snapped the computer shut. I took a deeper 
breath than probably any I’d taken all day. I put my computer into my 
backpack. I went to the concierge. 

“Can I trouble you to put this in the back with the rest of my 
luggage?” 

“Certainly, sir,” he said. He summoned the bellman with a snap 
of his fingers. 

“T’m going to go out for a walk,” I said. “If there’s any chance 
my room might be ready before three, I’d like to write down my phone 
number so you could call me.” 

“Oh! Certainly, sir.” The concierge patted his jacket pockets and 
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his trousers furiously. His eyebrows jumped up. He took a pen off the 
desktop. “Here you are; here you are.” He put a Post-it notepad on the 
counter. I wrote down my number. 

“Please write your name, if you please.” 

I wrote my name. 

I looked at my name, and I looked at that San Francisco cellular 
phone number. Neither of them looked like they belonged to me. In 
reality, they were the only things that belonged to me anymore. 

I turned to leave. I exited the revolving door. It was maybe 
seventy-five degrees Fahrenheit outside. I stood with my hands 
against the small of my back, my man-purse on my shoulder, my 
wallet in my purse, my credit card in my wallet, my six thousand 
dollars inside my credit card. I took a deep breath of the clean, 
paradise air. For a moment, I pondered the herculeanity of actually 
unwinding, of actually enjoying myself, or even part of myself, or even 
one atom of myself. I looked at my pitch-black big toenails and my 
snow-white flip-flops; I counted the veins interlocking in nets on top of 
my feet. A limo slowed to a stop in the rotary. I turned to the left. I put 
one foot in front of the other. 

My phone was buzzing inside my bag. 

It was probably The Green-Haired Girl. 

I kept walking. I reached the nearest street corner when 
someone grabbed my shoulder. I spun around, skin cold, ready to 
battle for the death. 

It was the bellman. He was halfway out of breath. 

“T’m sorry, sir,” he said. “We just tried to call you.” 

“Oh. Oh?” 

“Your room is ready.” 

“That was... fast.” 


My room’s window faced north. I knew this because a brochure 
I’d grabbed while waiting for the bus from the airport indicated that 
Waikiki beach was along the south coast of the island, and I definitely 
couldn’t see a beach from my window. I could see the roofs of many 
shorter buildings. My room was on the tenth floor. They’d told me my 
room was on the fourth floor. Someone staying on the tenth must have 
checked out. I take it the maids cleaned the hotel rooms from the top 
down. Everything in the hotel refrigerator had a price tag on it. It was 
a little bit hot in the room. I opened the window. I breathed in some 
fine air. I closed the window. I stared at myself in the movie-screen- 
wide bathroom mirror. It was a decent hotel room. Forty dollars a 
night was a steal. That’s like twelve hundred dollars a month. I 
pondered the logistics of setting up an office in that hotel room. I 
wondered if they rented rooms by the month. 

I took all my toiletries out and arranged them on the icy stone 
bathroom counter. I sprayed a little bit of Bulgari Extreme on my 
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neck. Iran my fingers down my beard. It was long enough to look 
dirty -- two days with no shaving -- though not long enough to shave 
without getting razor-burn. I sniffed. I pulled a hairband up over my 
forehead. I got my hair out of my eyes. I cupped water in my hands 
and splashed it all on my face. I exhaled sharply, scattering water- 
pellets. I dried my face. I put on my glasses. I grabbed my room key 
and headed out into the air-conditioning-stinking hallway. 

Just as my door clicked shut, the neighboring door clicked open. 

She was a Japanese woman with a haircut worthy of a 
professional golfer. She was half a head shorter than me, wearing 
super-tight khaki shorts and a black tank top under an unbuttoned 
white button-down shirt. She had a big clunky NEC notebook 
computer under her right arm. Her skin and smile and teeth were so 
clean she could have been a robot designed by a man who held the 
Guinness Record for plainest fetish. She reminded me perfectly of one 
of those Japanese exchange students I’d met so many of during my 
college years. She probably still listened to Dreams Come True, Every 
Little Thing, Da Pump, and Porno Graffiti. She was a blank slate for 
me to write my opinion all over, and that was refreshing, because I’d 
spent the last few months constantly and immediately judging anyone 
and everyone. It was wonderful to lock eyes with someone I had 
literally no opinion of. 

This eye-lock lasted only a moment before she looked down to 
the tips of my toes, back up to the top of my head, and back to my 
eyes. She exhaled a full two husky syllables: 


“Uho.” 


Instantly, an opinion of her formed in the center of my brain: 
she was great. This situation was gorgeous. 

“Hey there, yourself,” I said, in Japanese. 

“You speak Japanese!” 

“T do.” 

“We’re neighbors. Are you going downstairs?” 

“Yeah, Iam. And we sure are neighbors.” 

“How long are you staying here?” 

“Just two days,” I said, unofficially enhancing my itinerary for 
what would be the first of many times in the next three weeks. “How 
about you?” 

“T’m only here two more days, myself. Well, I’m moving to 
another hotel tomorrow afternoon. Where are you headed now?” 

“Well, I just got here.” 

“Just got to Hawaii?” 

We were in the elevator. 

“Yeah, I -- I just got to Hawaii. I didn’t bring a swimsuit or a 
towel, or anything, so I was thinking I could buy some stuff. Then I 
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was thinking of going to the beach.” 

“Oh. Have fun with that. I’m a little beached-out. I’ve been here 
all week. I’m going to be downstairs writing my blog. I’ll probably be 
there for a couple of hours.” 

The elevator stopped on the bottom floor. 

“So, hey -- if I get back, and you’re not here, do you want to, 
like, go out and maybe have a drink? I mean, I mean if you’re not 
here, how could we arrange that?” 

She smiled, her teeth so bright, her skin so tanned, her hair so 
dusty brown. She was a weird collection of half-contrasts. To behold 
her in the natural light of a Hawaiian hotel lobby on a clear summer 
pre-noon was like looking at anyone else in a dim study. 

“If I’m not down here at that table over there, or at the pool out 
back, I’ll be in my room. Just come up and knock.” She looked down at 
her little white flip-flops with yellow plastic daffodils between the big 
toes and the other toes. 

“Alright.” 

“And I mean -- I mean I’d love to have a drink with you. Is what I 
was Saying.” 

“Oh. Right. I... look forward to having a drink with you.” 

I really did. Right then, right there, I was really sure I was really 
going to do it. I was going to take my first drink of alcohol in my 
thirty-one years of being alive. Maybe I would get drunk. And then I 
was going to have sex with this woman. I was going to try to avoid 
learning her name the whole time. 

In the end, none of those things would work. 

I left the hotel, thirty minutes after the time the bellman chased 
me down the block, with my iPod in my ears, finally ready for Hawaii. 
I walked a block in the wrong direction, coming right up onto the side 
of a canal, big white jagged condominium towers and an asleep golf 
course on the far bank. I looked at my tourist map. I turned around a 
hundred and eight degrees. I began my march toward the beach. 


Hawaii on a head full of sleeplessness termites was a tumbly 
and whooshy sphere of wind surrounding the face and torso. It was a 
blue sky and fluffy clouds and white hotel building walls with crisp 
black shadows where sharp angles defeated the idea of the sun. I was 
maybe grateful to be anywhere at all. I took a few wrong turns on the 
way to the beach. In a place with air like a pleasant warm liquid, 
wrong turns are fuzzy to define. My head was pounding even without 
loud music inside my ears. Colors were rich; angles were sharp: every 
bladed edge of every palm leaf cut a fine line into the front of my 
imagination. The world was a high-definition animal behind a window 
of air. I stopped into a convenient-store-like place called “ABC Store”. 
They were selling swim trunks, towels, macadamia nuts, dried 
mangoes, sunscreen -- anything you’d need for a day at the beach or 
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an uncreative souvenir back in the office. I bought a Diet Dr Pepper 
and a bag of dried mangoes. I sucked in some of the Diet Dr Pepper: 
adult human life sweating and breathing in the twenty-first century is 
one person’s spiritual experience and a whole species-fragment’s 
chemistry experiment. The calorie-less, undigestible liquid mass in my 
stomach bubbled and reminded my throat, miles away, that part of it 
was never going to go anywhere, even after it peed itself out of me. I 
chewed a dried mango while I waited for a crosswalk light to change. 
My jaw got a little bit more exercise than it probably needed: my legs 
and eyes had grown accustomed to stupendous, weird strain. The rest 
of my face didn’t need it. The quite real mango and the quite unreal 
Diet Dr Pepper didn’t clash as badly as I’d imagined they would. I 
thought about how convenient it was to have a convenience store so 
close to my hotel. Then I crossed the street, walked a block, passed an 
American Apparel, a Cold Stone ice cream shop, a Diesel Store, and 
maybe sixteen more ABC Stores. Whoever owned the ABC Store 
corporation really had the market cornered. I hadn’t bought a 
swimsuit at the ABC Store near my hotel because I thought I would 
find a better deal somewhere else. Now I realized I wasn’t going to 
find too much of a better deal anywhere: ABC had it cornered. 
Knowing that, I didn’t see the inconspicuous baby-blue-and-white-and- 
black aloha trunks I’d wanted at the second ABC Store I entered. I 
went to another, a half block away. They had the trunks, only they 
were $14.80, where at the other ABC Store they’d been two for 
twenty dollars. I went to another ABC Store. They had the trunks I 
wanted, and they were two for twenty dollars, though they didn’t have 
my size -- I imagined I’d need a small. I went to another ABC Store, 
where they had the trunks, and in my size, for twenty dollars per one 
pair. I thought, why get just one for twenty dollars, when I can get 
two for the same price? Then I found an ABC Store that had the 
trunks I wanted for twelve dollars, though not in my size. The next 
ABC Store had the trunks I wanted, and they were only eight dollars, 
though they didn’t have my size. In that ABC Store, “Private Idaho” 
was playing on the stereo by the register. When I left the store, I took 
out my iPhone and put “Private Idaho” directly into my ears. I listened 
to that song on repeat all day. John Lennon said “Rock Lobster” was 
the song that convinced him to not retire. I wonder what he thought of 
“Private Idaho”. Ten Private Idahos later, I was in an ABC Store with 
the trunks I wanted, and in the size I wanted, for eighteen dollars. 
Meanwhile, three city blocks to the south, a perfect blue ocean made 
gorgeous whispering sounds beneath a sky the color of a vintage Sega 
Genesis video game. Females my age or, possibly, five or six delicious 
years younger, were lying on flowery towels atop cornbread-yellow 
sand, keeping as much of their skin exposed as they could without 
being raped or arrested. Hawaii was a place the world came to take a 
holy dump of pure oxygen. They gathered and silently sighed among 
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friends, lovers, or family. Here I was standing still in air-conditioned 
convenient stores, developing a fever’s kid nephew, toe-tips frigid in 
flip-flops, mouth sometimes wet and sometimes dry, usually open, 
never speaking, quietly and passively tearing band-aids off the surface 
of my painless brain: I would never again see that designer minimalist 
sofa, or microfiber faux sheepskin (forest green) rug, or my forty-inch 
1080p LCD HDTV, or my solid oak minimalist queen bed (I could roll 
around so much in that bed), or the blue LED Christmas lights on the 
new-oak ceiling of my Viking-battleship-long bedroom, a bedroom so 
grand it had two walls of screen doors in the middle. My closet of 
clothes, my D&G jeans -- one pair had a sterling silver plate over the 
rear right pocket -- my shelves of books and movies and games 
(meticulously compiled over a decade), my rack of guitar effects 
pedals, my amplifiers, my aluminum acoustic guitar: maybe I could 
save some of these things, though the logistics of shipping them 
(expensive; to where?) turkey-basted my brain until I just would not 
let myself buy any pair of swim trunks that wasn’t blue and white and 
black, and I just would not buy them for less than twelve dollars, and I 
just would not buy any size other than small, and I did not care how 
many ABC Stores or dozens of ABC Stores I had to walk into and then 
out of in the name of getting the perfect deal. I felt horrible and awful 
at the same time. Four months later, I’d be stuck in the airport in 
Minneapolis for two hours longer than expected, on a flight back to 
Indianapolis, and I’d be hungry as a heart attack, and you seriously 
couldn’t have gotten me to eat something if you’d put a gun to my 
head. I have a rule where I let myself eat whatever I want in airports. 
What I thought I wanted was Ben and Jerry’s ice cream. I told myself 
that maybe I didn’t really know what I wanted. Maybe I should look 
for something I wanted more. I walked from one end of that airport to 
the other, and then back, neglecting the tram, until even the bottoms 
of my feet felt hunger-sick. It was loud and combusting in there, the 
day before Thanksgiving, everyone pumping their fists as they hurried 
to wait at their gates. I ended up half-dead at a health-food burrito 
shop called Maui Tacos. I’d eaten at a Maui Tacos in Hawaii. Maui 
Tacos burritos taste better in Hawaii than in Minneapolis, if you can 
get your head around that (I hope you can). I ate that burrito ata 
table with a view of a shiny-like-glass flow of carpet, empty rows of 
chairs, and a window looking out on a runway where planes glided by 
slow as boats, and I felt sick of myself, the way you might feel sick of a 
house guest who snores all night, and then vacuums your whole house 
and does your laundry when you’re at work every day: he probably 
has no place else to go. In Minneapolis four months later, and in 
Hawaii four months earlier, I was sanctimonious about myself looking 
after myself, because myself had no place else to go. Staring at a fork- 
impaled burrito, I remembered feeling up microfiber swim trunks. I 
asked myself, “Did Hawaii teach you nothing?” Hawaii taught me 
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nothing. Then I knew that nothing else I'd ever written had taught me 
anything, either, or else Hawaii shouldn’t have happened. 

Without a towel and without swim trunks, I wound up on the 
beach, just standing there on my feet, nothing in my hands. It was just 
before eleven in the morning. It was beautiful. I wanted to die. I felt 
terrible. I remembered a video I’d seen on YouTube: footage of the 
World Trade Center in flames, playing under audio of a man trapped 
on the top floor, talking to a 911 operator who tells him they’re 
sending someone to help. Then he screams “Oh God” the instant we 
see the tower collapse. I’m not saying I felt like that as I looked at the 
ocean: I’m saying I remembered it. I stood with my toes in the heated- 
swimming-pool-temperature water, my mouth dropped open, the sky 
and the clouds this human version of a cartoon, the wind this perfect 
smell. I felt as awful about everything as I’d ever felt about anything. I 
sighed so hard a piece of my ghost might have fled. I walked with my 
feet in the ideal-beverage-temperature surf. I walked to the east. I 
walked toward Diamond Head Crater. I felt awful about wasting so 
much time. I was wasting time everywhere I went, with everything I 
did. Much of that time wasn’t even mine. 

My phone buzzed. The screen said “Japan call”. I picked it up. It 
was The Green-Haired Girl. I knew full well her hair wasn’t green 
anymore. I wondered what color it was. She was already crying. 

“Hello? Hello. Hello?” 

“T’m here.” 

“Are you there?” 

I look at the Diamond Head Crater, that great jagged rocky sun- 
cup. I imagined a speck standing on the far right side of that distant 
earth-gash. 

She repeated the question: “Are you there?” 

“T’m right here.” 

“Where are you? You’re -- you’re not in Japan? Did they make 
you leave? Are you in San Francisco? I want to see you. I--I’m going to 
go to the airport right now. No. I can go to the airport right now. I can 
buy a ticket online. Are you in San Francisco?” 

“T’m fine. I’m not in San Francisco.” 

“Where are you? You’re not in San Francisco?” 

“T’m not in San Francisco. I’m in Hawaii.” It felt like a dialogue 
from a first-year Japanese college textbook. 

I’d never taken a first-year Japanese course in college. 

“You’re in Hawaii?” 

“T’m in Hawaii.” 

“Why are you in Hawaii? I mean, how did you get to Hawaii? 
[Why Hawaii, and not someplace else?]” 


The United Airlines man was dressed like a police officer. 
Everyone in the airport is dressed like a police officer. Soon they’ll be 
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requiring the passengers to wear badges. They can’t be metal badges, 
of course, because you could use one of those to slit someone’s throat. 
They'll have to be plastic badges with a coat of metallic paint. The 
United Airlines man even had a police-officer hat and white gloves. He 
told me it was 89,000 yen to go to San Francisco. I gave him a credit 
card with access to a bank account with only two hundred dollars on 
it. He came back and said the card didn’t work. I said I had no idea 
what the problem was. He asked if I had another card. I said I didn’t. 
He asked if I knew anyone who could maybe read their credit card 
number over the phone. I said I did. I asked him to give me his 
cellular phone -- “I’m obviously a big enough deadbeat to not have a 
working credit card. How can you expect my phone to be working?” 
Aito folded his hands in front of his face. His eyeglass lenses glinted. 
He let out a “Hmm”. The United Airlines man pulled an oldish silver 
DoCoMo FoMa flip phone out of his pocket. It was one of those stupid 
models with a little button on the side to facilitate flipping the phone 
open. You'd figure, when they feel compelled to design a feature to 
make one aspect of using a thing easier, they might get the idea that 
they should find a way to avoid that aspect altogether (thus the 
iPhone, et cetera). Japanese mobile phone manufacturers in the early 
2000s were so far inside the box they hadn’t even heard yet that there 
was another box outside the box. The guy jammed the button and the 
phone slipped out of his hand. He fell to one knee. He had a walkie- 
talking in the other hand. A corner of the phone clacked against the 
walkie-talkie and spun on the floor like the floor was an air-hockey 
table. It was a small-electronics-devices-spinning-on-floors kind of day. 

“H-here ... sir.” 

I took the phone. I punched in The Green-Haired Girl’s phone 
number. It rang once. She picked up immediately. 

“Who is this?” 

I spoke as quickly as I’ve probably ever spoken any language. I 
knew I had five seconds to evade a possible three-year jail sentence. 

“Tt’s me. Listen: someone’s going to ask you if you have money 
and are willing to spend it on an airplane ticket for me. Do not agree 
under any circumstances to spend that money. Now I need you to tell 
me right now, before he picks up the phone -- did you get any calls 
from unlisted numbers today before this call? 

“Did you?” 

“No, I didn’t--” 

Aito was already standing on his desk. 

“Son of a bastard!” 

He jumped down from his desk. His maybe-wooden, maybe- 
cardboard shoe-soles clapped once against the floor. He snatched the 
phone out of my hand and stormed out of the office. 

I could hear him screaming in the hallway. 

“You will never marry him! You will never marry him! He will 
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never marry you! You will never marry him! He will never marry you! 
He will never marry you!” 

The man exploding into the other end of United Airlines Man’s 
walkie-talkie might have had a forest fire happening on the back of his 
toupee. United Airlines Man pressed the button, raised the clacky 
plastic grill to his lips: 


“Um. Uh.” 


United Airlines Man all at once was a boy, fresh-faced and less 
clean-shaven than pubically bare. His teeth were little ashen pebbles. 
He was sad, and he was Just Doing His Job. 

The interpreter came into the room with a brown tweed jacket 
with elbow patches over his arm. In his other hand was an Indiana 
Jones fedora hat. 

“T’m -- my shift is over now. I -- it’s time for me to go home.” 

“Okay.” 

“T just... good luck.” 

He was gone. 

The inferno continued at the far side of the pipe of wind and 
light that ended in that plastic block in United Airlines Boy’s hand. 

Aito came back. He was a wreck. With that strand of thin hair 
sweat-stuck to the center of his forehead, he was much the portrait of 
the Japanese Omega Male. I hated him more than I’ve ever hated 
anyone. I think about him twice an hour. I was on OkCupid.com just a 
minute ago, after a bathroom break, and I saw the tenth Girl I’d Marry 
in as many minutes. I thought about Love In The Time Of Global 
Warming, how it’s hard not to love everything, when it’s so easy to 
hold “Everything” in the palm of your hand thanks to the internet. And 
I thought about that guy. He makes me know I’!] never be the same as 
I was before the day. He’ll always be the same. 

While we were waiting for United Airlines Man to show up, Aito 
had said to me, “You remind me of my daughter’s son. My daughter 
married one of you people. You wouldn’t know it to look at her son 
that her father was one of you people. He’s such a sweet boy. He’s 
cute. However, the first thing he does when you give him a toy is he 
beats it and beats it on the edge of the coffee table until it breaks. 
He’s so cute. And so are you. You are so cute. You are so cute I just 
want to eat you.” The interpreter stared at his tiny shoes. If he was 
quaking, he was doing it invisibly. 

Aito held the phone out on his left hand. He trained his eyes on 
a spot where two walls met to form a corner. He huffed. He puffed. 
United Airlines Boy took the phone. 

Aito kept looking at the wall. I stared at his slim facial profile. It 
was like sculpted finely out of the side of a daikon radish or a big 
cylindrical beak of soap. 
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“I’m disappointed in you. You have disappointed me more than 
you will ever know.” 

He walked around to the business side of his desk. He pulled out 
the chair. He put the four fingertips of his right hand against the 
cover of a closed manila folder. 

“Sir--” 

“What?” Aito asked, looking at his fingers. 

“We'll need a confirmed ticket purchase within three minutes. 
And--and he’ll need to be on the plane in ten.” 

“He won’t make it on that plane.” 

“T want to talk to a lawyer,” I said. 

“You will never talk to a lawyer ever again!” Aito screamed. He 
pounded his fist on his aluminum and plastic desk. His face was 
purple. He was turning into less of a human being and more of a 
human-shaped rubber sack of scorpions. 

“IT want to speak to the Minister of Justice.” 

Aito let out the ugliest laugh I have maybe ever heard. His voice 
was a one-yen-coin slipped of the edge of a middle finger of an 
upturned palm testing the day for rain. It tinkled down a rocky cliff 
face toward either a bed of grass or a quiet river. Its volume came and 
went; its speed ebbed and flowed. Nothing he said had any conviction. 
He meant every word of it and it was all true. Aito was not defeated: 
he was only being himself. 

“You think the Minister of Justice will talk to you? You think the 
Minister of Justice cares about you? Have you ever seen a Minister of 
Justice? He’s a busy person. He’s working around the clock, right 
now, looking at the cases of whiny little jerks like you. If you want to 
speak to the Minister of Justice, you’re going to need to sit in a prison 
cell until he’s ready to see you. That’s what I told your girlfriend. I 
told her she couldn’t just come here and marry you. I told her that she 
would have to wait at least three months, even under normal 
circumstances, to ever marry you.” 

“‘Normal circumstances’?” 

Aito pretended not to hear my question. 

“You have three days to make your decision. You have to decide 
whether you want to leave the country on the next flight--” he looked 
to United Airlines Boy “--he’s not going to make the plane to San 
Francisco--” he looked back to his fingers atop the folder atop his desk 
“--or you can decide to wait in the airport lockup for three days, 
awaiting an audience with the Minister of Justice.” 

“T’ll take the lockup.” 

Again, Aito pretended not to hear me. 

“When I say ‘three days’, I mean ‘within three days’, though 
sometimes it takes four or five. Usually it takes right around three, 
hence the common use of the expression ‘within three days’. We’ll 
hold you here and then you'll talk to the Minister of Justice. He will 
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have been submitted your case file, and--” 

“T’ll take the lockup. Let’s go for the appeal.” 

“--and if the Minister of Justice does determine that your case is 
worthy of appeal, you’ll have to await trial in a prison.” 

“T’ll do that.” I was serious. I was ready to do that. I was even 
ready to not be a vegetarian for a few months. 

I was ready for so many things. 

Some color returned to Aito’s voice. “However, the Minister of 
Justice is a busy man! Your time in prison will be anywhere from 
twenty days to six months! And when the trial comes, he will find you 
unfit for entry. Ninety-nine percent of you people’s appeals to be let in 
this country end with deportation. Ninety-eight percent of those 
ninety-nine percent more specifically end with a minimum six-month 
jail sentence and then deportation.” 

“What if I stay in lockup for three days and the Minister of 
Justice says he’ll just let me into the country?” 

Aito was quiet for a moment as long as the history of one of the 
infinitely many alternate universes existing within every wormhole, 
black hole, and therefore molecule of the understood cosmos. Any 
length of time you can imagine -- microscopic to impossible to even 
imagine imagining -- there’s a universe that lasted precisely that long. 
Aito was silent so long I felt like that tiny fluorescent-lit lime-green- 
walled box could have been at the bottom of any ocean on any planet 
or any moon of any planet. 

“That’s not going to happen,” he said in a pip-squeaky little 
voice. 

He flipped open the folder. His voice and face housed no 
surprise: 

“Oops. I already notarized your exclusion forms. I forgot about 
that. I did that this morning.” 

He slid the papers over to me. 

I looked them over: I was being excluded for insufficient 
explanation of my purpose for travel in Japan. 


“Suspect has no fixed address.” 


“IT do have a fixed address,” I said. 
“Not if I say I think you don’t.” 


“Suspect is to be excluded from entry into Japan 
for a period no shorter than [FIVE YEARS] 
and no longer than [FOREVER] 
for reasons of [GENERAL SUSPICION OF CRIMINAL ACTIVITY].” 


“Five years?” I said. 
“Let’s not argue,” Aito said, looking at his shoes. “It’s already 
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signed and notarized. It’s already been faxed to the immigration office 
in Shinagawa.” 

“Wh-why?” 

Aito looked me in the eye. Then he looked me in the cheeks. I 
could literally hear his hands squeezing his wrist-skin and wrist- 
muscle-sinews and wrist-bones behind his back. 


“Because I don’t like you.” 


United Airlines Boy breathed sharply through his teeth, just 
then. 

Aito’s head wiggled a little to the left, a little to the right. His 
skull pulsed limply with the next utterance: 


“And also because I fucking hate you.” 


I saw his profile for a split-second, as he turned around to show 
me his back. His jaw was dropped halfway open; his teeth were little 
caramel triangles encased in a glass-like blob of immobile spit. He 
breathed in and out his nose. I could imagine a few years before this 
moment: he faced the mirror on a morning, a small black comb stuck 
in his wiry mass of hair. He yanked and pulled it through, and stopped 
for a moment, to realize that, at last, his skin had begun to leave his 
skull. Here was a man who, at the very least, had a thing he wanted to 
try doing at least once. 

Aito had just eaten my life. I remembered the kids who blocked 
my car in the parking lot outside Castleton Square Mall in 
Indianapolis, Indiana in 1998. They asked for change. I tried to throw 
a quarter through their open Pontiac window. It bounced off the 
driver kid’s hand-palm. I bent down to pick it up. The kid beckoned 
me closer. I put the coin in his hand. He had a can of pepper-spray in 
his other hand. I would be blind for two hours. I ended up stumbling 
into a department store. I asked for anyone to help me. An old lady 
helped me. She worked there. She ran water over my eyes until the 
paramedics showed up. They took me out on a stretcher. Some girls I 
worked with at Target were in the mall shopping. They saw me, and 
asked the old lady who worked there what had happened. She told 
them that I’d said some punk kids had sprayed me, though she was 
pretty sure the true story was different. I ended up, a little later, 
having sex with one of the two girls to whom that old lady had 
insinuated I’d been an attempted rapist. 

When Aito served me that paper, I thought about that girl, and 
that old lady, and that car full of kids. When pepper spray hits your 
face, it initially doesn’t feel any different than water. The person 
spraying it can’t see flames, or even a tiny explosion. The six bored 
pairs of eyes inside that car widened at me. Six mouths remained 
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motionless, air behind lips, words swimming nowhere, the clouds 
hibachi smoke, the seasons changing, love in little broken-glass pieces 
ruining the safety of parking lots around the universe. 

United Airlines Boy took a step forward. He took a step 
backward. He turned ninety degrees to the left. He looked back at 
Aito. 

“Sir--if I may--excuse me, sir.” 

Aito stared at the center of his desk. I stared at the center of 
Aito’s back. From my hotel in Hawaii, I’d find out his phone number, 
home address, and the names of his children. I’d write them all in this 
document; however, I know a lawyer who would tell me not to do that, 
so I’ve just erased them. At the very least, I will tell you that I might 
not be not using his real name. 

“Put him on the next flight out of here.” 

“Do you have a--” 

“Put him on whatever flight is leaving soonest.” 

“There’s a flight boarding in ten minutes--” 

“Tell them to wait. You--” 

A uniformed soldier-like immigration authority agent appeared 
in the doorway. 

“--get him his clothes.” 

“Yes, sir.” The agent was gone. 

“And you--” 

Another agent had appeared. 

“\.. Yes, sir?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Do you want to talk to the other American, sir?” 

“No. Time is running out. I’ve got his papers notarized right 
here.” 

I put on my green Adidas track jacket and my Diesel jeans. They 
handcuffed me again before leading me out. The mammoth black man 
walked, confused, behind us. 

“Let this be a lesson,” Aito said. 

“A lesson in what?” 

“That sometimes you have a dog for all your life, and then you 
wake up one day, and it bites you.” 

I thought then and I think now: Aito had probably read a lot of 
books, to say something like that. 

He patted me on the center of my back, a touch with no feeling. 
The immigrations officer jammed two fingers into a line in the wall. 
The wall swiveled open. 

We were out of the low, wet-like, too-dry, shallow, echo-full 
hallway, and back into an airport with windows outside of which the 
sun was Setting, a pearl in a bowl of milk. 

United Airlines Boy yapped into his walkie-talkie. We navigated 
twists and turns and escalators and people-movers. 
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“Please hurry, sirs.” 

“Hey,” I said, “I’m handcuffed and he’s fat. Cut us a break.” 

One of those electric vehicles old people ride through the 
airport and make you feel jealous came by, with my boat-load of 
luggage on it. United Airlines Boy gave them the gate number. 

“Well,” I said, “here’s the first day of the rest of a life.” 

The enormous black guy didn’t say anything. Then, he did. 

“Where are we going? Are they going to let me make a phone 
call?” 

“T don’t know where we’re going. I don’t think they’re going to 
let you make a phone call. How old are you?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“Oh. Are you on vacation before college?” 

“Oh. Yeah.” 

“Cool. Where are you going to school?” 

“T start at Duke in August.” 

“That’s a great school.” 

“My brother went there. That’s who I came to Japan to see. My 
brother. He lives here.” 

“Oh. I’m sorry.” 

“T wish they would let me call him. He’s waiting for me outside.” 

“Hopefully wherever we’re going isn’t too far away.” 

“Yeah.” 

“You can call him from wherever we’re going.” 

“Do you think maybe they'll call him for me? I gave them his 
number.” 

“T don’t think they’re going to call him for you.” 

I didn’t look at the board next to the jetway entrance. I got right 
on the plane. Me and the boy sat on opposite ends of the plane. The 
immigration official took off my handcuffs. I closed my eyes and ears. I 
didn’t want to know where we were going. I don’t think I slept. It was 
a big black empty semi-conscious fireball of a seven hours. I opened 
my eyes halfway through to see the word “Honolulu” on a map and a 
gorgeous Mexican stewardess staring at me with wet, pink lips. 

I didn’t see what happened to that boy after we got out at 
Honolulu International Airport. 


“T’ll come to Hawaii,” The Green-Haired Girl said, on the phone. 

“Look, I don’t know how long I’ll be here,” I said. “I have no 
idea. I might leave tomorrow.” 

“Stay a couple of days. You’re in Hawaii. People go their whole 
lives wanting to be in Hawaii.” 

“T think I understand why.” I looked over my shoulder. I heard 
the sea. 

“T’m going to come there--oh. Oh. I can’t make it until Monday. 
Can you wait until Monday?” 
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It was Friday. 

“God. Man, I don’t know. I think I’ll be bored of this place in 
four hours. I can’t imagine how I’d kill four days.” 

“Just... just do it.” 

“What if I just go back to San Francisco. If you want to see me, 
come see me in San Francisco.” 

“You really can’t stay there for four more days? I’ll pay for the 
hotel. I found a hotel already. It’s $85 a night.” 

“What’s the name of the hotel?” 

“The uh... the Miramar?” 

I shrugged. “I don’t know that one.” 

“Why would you?” 

I stopped in place: this is when I realized I’d been walking. 

“T don’t know why I would.” 

I was moving west, away from the sun. I was on the street 
where my hotel stood. I was walking back toward the canal I could see 
from my window. 

“Okay: think about Hawaii for a day. Book tomorrow at your 
hotel. Think about staying. I’ll come see you. Hey, I can stay at this 
hotel for ten days and get a discount. Let’s do that. Ten days: my first 
ever trip to Hawaii.” 

“Ten days for you means fourteen days for me.” 

“You don’t have a return ticket.” 

“T -- I don’t know.” 

“So you can buy your return ticket when you decide you want to 
leave.” 

“T suppose I could.” 

“The hotel room has two beds.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“T can sleep in one bed. You can sleep in the other.” 

“T -- I know. I don’t know.” 

“Think about it. Get back to me.” 

I crossed a bridge. I was on the other side of the canal. It felt 
like suburban Chicago now, only with some palm trees visible across a 
canal and a block down. It was all gray, cracked concrete. I 
remembered the tourist map: I was walking toward Ala Moana Center 
Mall. I was halfway out of my mind. I should have bought a swimsuit 
already. I should have been floating in the ocean. 

In a half an hour, just before noon, my sweat was turning into 
butter. I came up on the mall. I entered through the fume-stinking 
parking garage. It was an outdoor mall with lots of shade. The only 
indoor part was the food court. I got a giant Jamba Juice -- I can never 
decide on which flavors I “like”, if any (I think it was mangos and 
pineapple, because I figured, “Hey, I’m in Hawaii”) -- and sat down at 
a little round bench breathing air-conditioned oxygen and feeling my 
life unwind further. I thought about the lady with the pro-golfer 
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hairstyle. I imagined her typing her blog at that little round cafe-style 
table in the two-table, four-chair windowed rectangular divot jutting 
out of the side of the Royal Garden Hotel lobby. I couldn’t tell, for all 
the flip-flops and ordinary shoes, who in that food court was a tourist 
and who was a local. Clearly the group of tree-bark-tanned high-top- 
wearing teenage girls were local. I drank my Jamba Juice and ate my 
apple cinnamon pretzel -- it was Friday, and pastries were half off on 
Friday -- and thought about the beach I’d seen under that hyper-real 
sky less than an hour earlier. Why wasn’t I there right now? I felt sick 
on top of feeling sick. 

I went to Champs and bought a pair of purple Adidas Originals 
basketball shorts. Champs was located in a part of the mall that was 
technically an annex to the parking lot. Immediately outside, the 
stench of car exhaust clung to my skin. I had to take a dump, which 
was weird because I hadn’t eaten anything. I found a public toilet. I 
locked myself in a stall. I did what I had come to do. I took the Adidas 
shorts out of the bag. Without ripping off the tag and damaging the 
shorts, I changed pants. I looked at myself in the mirror on the way 
out. My hair was a mess. I had an appointment to get a haircut and 
bleach-job in Harajuku in twelve hours. In eighteen hours, I was to be 
photographed for the cover (and sixteen of the inside pages) of the 
United Arrows winter catalog. Neither of those things were going to 
happen. Modeling was about as dear a hobby to me as wearing coats. 
Here in Hawaii, there were no coats. Here in Hawaii, the stereotypical 
attractive male had no longer hair than a chihuahua. I’d waited years 
for “vaguely awkward” to be the new Next Big Thing in fashion. The 
time had come, and now I had been maybe-permanently excluded 
from the maybe the only place in the world where I was “it”. I found a 
white hairband in my bag. I took my glasses off. I set them on the 
counter by the sink. I put the hairband on. I pulled my hair out of my 
face. I put my glasses back on. I looked like a Jewish housewife. 

I looked myself in the eyes for the few seconds it took for me to 
not be alone anymore. Some guy slid into the restroom with his head 
fixed sideways. He watched my reflected eyes watching my real eyes. 
He headed right into a stall and locked the door. I shivered. I was in 
Hawaii, and I wasn’t on the beach. I was in a bathroom beneath six 
feet of concrete. I was staring at myself in a mirror. I only had one day 
reserved in that hotel; it was possible I wouldn’t be able to get 
another hotel room for the next day. What was I going to do then? 
One thing I was going to do was feel stupid about having not spent my 
entire first day on the beach. I left the mall through the wrong exit. I 
found myself in a Walmart. I bought a pack of five medium-sized 
Hanes V-neck T-shirts. I went back into the mall. I stopped to look at 
Calvin Klein “X” boxer-briefs. I felt up the fine microfiber. A woman 
asked me if she could help me. It felt like a dog had just clamped onto 
my ankle. I unhanded the underwear and left the air-conditioned 
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department store for the humid outdoors. I streamed right through 
the outdoor mall and into the half-indoor parking lot. The street below 
was familiar. Flip-flops clacking, I thundered in the direction of the 
memory-ghost of the beach. I let “Private Idaho” play in my ears on 
repeat the whole time. 

The walk back to my hotel was fairly swirly-headed. Every three 
seconds, I forgot where I was, every third pair of two seconds, I 
remembered I was in Hawaii. This meant that for a half an hour I 
spent half of my time forgetting where I was and remembering I was 
in Hawaii in the same breath. The sun was a living thing taking a nap 
beneath the judgmental eyes of amateur photographers. The more 
deeply I breathed, the hotter I felt. I stopped into an ABC Store and 
bought a pair of blue and white and black floral swim trunks for 
twelve dollars. I bought a big blue, white, and navy beach towel 
covered in yellow flowers, with the word “Hawaii” in cursive in the 
middle. I dove into my hotel’s lobby, feeling the gloss of the glass as 
though it were a water surface. The air conditioning literally made me 
blink. The Japanese lady from earlier was seated at a cafe table near 
the revolving door. She raised her eyebrows and gave me a little 
wave. The concierge had been talking to the bellman about 
something. They hushed as I pass nearby. I got in the elevator. I got 
out of the elevator. I found my room. I changed into swim trunks. I put 
my eyeglass case into my bag. | left the room in such a hurry I almost 
forgot my key. I waved to the Japanese lady as I approached her in the 
lobby. She looked up at me, her eyes hovering millimeters above the 
top of her computer screen. 

“Just now going out to the beach?” 

“T bought a pair of swim trunks.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“Oh, just, just... I just walked around.” 

“So are you going to go spend some time on the beach?” 

“That -- that’s the idea. I figure... I just realized, hey, I’m in 
Hawaii.” 

“Oh, yay. You should enjoy being in Hawaii. Well, I’ll be right 
here.” 

“T’ll be back around sundown.” 

“Or I’ll be up in my room.” 

“T’ll check in both of those places.” 

“Or I’ll be at the pool.” 

“T’ll check the pool.” 

“Actually, the pool closes at seven.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Tt’s almost one.” 

Almost one! Time was a baseball rolling down a grassy knoll 
covered in super-glue. 

“Oh. Oh, well, maybe I won’t be at the beach until sundown.” 
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“Oh. Really.” 

“T mean, the sun goes down at, what, eight? That’d be like seven 
hours at the beach.” 

“Yeah that would be a lot of beach.” 

“T’d probably get skin cancer.” 

“Don’t forget the sunscreen.” 

“Oh. Oh yeah. I should get some of that.” 

“Are you going to do anything nuts, like go swimming with a 
dolphin?” 

“What? You can actually just do that?” 

“You pay some guy some money and he takes you out to a place 
where dolphins apparently hang out for twenty-two hours a day.” 

“Oh. How much money?” 

“T think it’s a hundred and twenty-four dollars.” 

“For a hundred and twenty-four dollars, I’ll can find the dolphins 
myself.” 

“Apparently the dolphins trust this guy.” 

“Well, as long as he hasn’t trained them to attack people who 
haven’t paid him a hundred and twenty-four dollars.” 

“T shouldn’t keep you.” 

“Oh. And I, uh, I shouldn’t keep you. I’m going to go to the 
beach. I’ll be back in a couple of hours.” 

“Okay, I’ll see you. Just in case--” 

“Just in case what?” 

“Oh, nevermind. No.” She angled the computer screen down. I 
could see her whole face for the first time in this conversation. “I was 
going to say, if you’re going to be back before seven and I’m not here 
at this table or I’m not in my room, see if I’m at the pool.” 

“T’ll do that.” 

“Have a nice day.” 

“You, too.” 

I bought another Diet Dr Pepper and another heavy bag of dried 
mangoes at the ABC Store nearest the hotel. I faced the building-wall 
between here and the beach. I cut through a park. Maybe I stared a 
little too long at a string-bikini-wearing girl surfer walking past me in 
my direction. Her eyes met mine and then immediately flew halfway 
around the world, leaving the printed sentence “I guess not” in the 
middle of my brain. I cut between a row of disused army cannons and 
emerged from the shade of a dense canopy of palm trees. I walked 
down a water-darkened sidewalk along an eye-high stone wall 
beneath a towering hotel. People sitting at tables at cafes or 
restaurants atop that stone wall could see me; I could already see the 
beach. To my right, I could see boats in the marina. I left the sidewalk 
to the left. The sand was immediately deeper than my flip-flops were 
tall. I felt the hot, soft cake of the cornbread-yellow sand all over the 
bottoms of my feet. To my right, children and grown-ups ran in groups 
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of two to five along a long, stony, wet man-made protrusion extending 
into the ocean. They were photographing something. I looked into the 
ocean, onto the side of the stone protrusion. I could just barely make 
out the wood-like lumps of the back of a sea-turtle shell. I kept 
walking, past the back of a white-walled hotel. A man and his wife 
asked me where I was from. They were obviously from Texas. I said I 
was from California. They said goodbye a few moments before we 
actually parted ways. I found myself staring for a few moments into 
the rich blue water of an artificial rocky lagoon surrounding a 
swimming pool outside of an enormous pink hotel, its pink balconies 
and pink wire window bars like they were on the side of something 
that was moving very slowly, probably through the sky. I turned 
around. There was the ocean. I could see a section of unoccupied 
beach maybe ten feet square. I walked up and flopped down my towel. 
I opened my bag. I changed my expensive glasses out for my old 
cheap ones. I took off my shirts and walked straight into the ocean. It 
wasn’t even cold. I walked until I couldn’t feel the sand under my toes 
anymore. I swam for what felt like ten minutes. I stopped. Some guys 
on surfboards were paddling past me. I turned around. I couldn’t see 
the beach. I could, however, see the enormous pink hotel. I swam 
back until I could put my feet down. I stood in the ocean, staring at 
people, until the fascinating stoicism succeeded in being boring. I 
went back to the beach. I laid on my towel. I took off my glasses. I 
closed my eyes. I fell asleep. When I fell asleep, my eyes rolled open. 
The heat of the sun’s rays fell right into my eyes and spiraled toilet- 
bowl-style into the center of my head. This woke me up. I closed my 
eyes. I fell immediately and helplessly into a shallow sleep. My eyes 
rolled open. Knives of sun poked the inside of my head again. I 
groaned, awake. Until the sun sank halfway behind the crater to the 
west, I pursed my lips and gritted my teeth, thinking of nothing, 
keeping my eyes closed through convinced action, every now and 
again rolling over. I pressed my upper face into the towel, displacing 
sand lumps. My eyes shielded from the sun, I considered sleep. My 
back baked. The ghost of a fact lingered around a corner in my mind: 
if I slept, I would perhaps dream; if I dreamed, I would perhaps dream 
of something terrible. I didn't sleep. I found solace in the current 
blankness of my psychosis. My brain became A Quiet Place; I was 
alive in that quiet place. You need to be somewhere just long enough 
to really own your experience there (for example, you need to be ina 
new city long enough to realize which supermarket has cheaper (or 
better) strawberries, and then you need to act on that information, 
before you can say you've "lived" there). I was maybe a hundred and 
thirty milliseconds -- the timing of a surf-rock guitar slap-back reverb 
-- away from owning the experience inside my brain's quiet place -- 
and owning that experience would have been as good as sleep -- when 
a noisy tangle of bass guitar notes slid into an unavoidably close 
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chunk of the real world. I couldn't tell whether the bass notes 
belonged to UB40's "Red Red Wine" or the theme song from 
"Gilligan's Island". I tried to consider that my brain was playing tricks 
on me, trying to deny me of the easy satisfaction of stealing eight 
hours' sleep in thirty seconds. I tightened the eyelids of the inside of 
my mind. The sound didn't go away. I rolled over. I saw a big white 
yacht lying on the beach, shirtless frat boys drinking probably-beer 
from red plastic cups, hooting, hollering. They sat there with that god- 
forsaken music looping for thirty minutes before turning the stereo 
off. I don't understand how people can like the bass that high. It's so 
soupy. I was bored at last of the beach. I didn’t feel more tanned. I 
walked into the ocean. I stood at the place where the curve of the 
earth beneath my feet sharpened to a point where I couldn’t stand up 
anymore. I stared at the clouds. The sky was turning pink and purple. 
I turned back around. I walked straight back to my towel. I put on my 
flip-flops and my shirt. I shook out my towel. I dug my eyeglass case 
out of my bag. I put my expensive glasses back on. I threw my bag 
over my shoulder. I stomped back toward a foot shower. I rinsed my 
feet off. A few specks of water got onto my glasses. I walked beneath 
a parking garage, through to the other side of a hotel. My phone was 
buzzing in my bag. I came out on a tiki-torch-lined gallery of 
consumerism, past a Starbucks above which an escalator led to a 
football-field-sized Mexican restaurant. Across the street, an escalator 
to a California Pizza Kitchen above a Foot Locker. Across another 
street, an escalator leading over an ABC Store to a hamburger 
restaurant. It was like being in a shopping mall, only outdoors, and 
with air that definitely tasted clean. My phone was buzzing again. I 
answered it this time. It was The Green-Haired Girl. 

“T’m sorry -- they told me if I didn’t book the ticket right now, I 
wouldn’t be able to book the ticket.” 

“Oh.” 

“I’m coming on Monday. Will you be able to at least stay until 
Monday? Can you ask your hotel to let you stay until Monday?” 

“Man, I don’t want to stay here until Monday. I just did the 
beach thing. I don’t see how that can stay fun for a second time.” 

Across the street, a man exploded at his wife. 

“For the love of fuck! You are such a fucking kill-joy! You are 
such a fucking buzz-kill!” 

The woman took a step toward the man. The man turned his 
back and took three steps away. The woman folded her arms over her 
chest. She turned around. The man turned back around. 

“Just -- just fuck you, okay!” 

The Green-Haired Girl was talking into my ear. 

“Are you listening to me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Did you hear what I just said?” 
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“T don’t know. What did you say? Tell me what you said.” 

“T’m coming on Monday. If you want I can find you a place to 
stay until Monday, if you need another place.” 

“T’ll be okay. I’ll have to ask my hotel right away. I’m -- I’m at 
the beach now. I have to hang up.” 

“Oh--okay?” 

“Okay.” 

I hung up. I texted Bob. 

“Hey, can you get me the phone number for a Honolulu-area 
discount hotel broker named Hector?” 

Twenty seconds passed. Bob replied with the number. 

I called Hector. As I spoke to him, I remembered that faded 
picture of him at the airport: that little straw fedora on his head. 

“Would it be possible to extend my stay at the Royal Garden 
Hotel until Monday?” 

“T can get you in another room at the same hotel on Saturday -- 
tomorrow -- though I might have to move you to another hotel on 
Sunday. Can you give me a call again tomorrow?” 

“T’ll do that. Thanks.” 


Somehow, I was in a Denny's in the bottom floor of the Ohana 
Waikiki Malia Hotel. 

Something inside my head was missing. My skin was crawling. 
I'd gone from pleasant businesslike conversing on the telephone with 
the hotel broker to missing from the universe to Denny's in a span of -- 
ten minutes? Something had happened. I looked at my flip-flop toes. 
Nothing had happened. I had a nearly empty Diet Coke in my right 
hand. I knew it was a Diet Coke because of the lemon wedge on the 
rim of the glass. That's how they mark a Diet Coke. 

Decades pass, and they figure the lemon wedge is an integral 
element of the Diet Coke experience, so they start manufacturing Diet 
Coke with lemon juice inside. 

"Did you decide what you want, sweetie?" 

The Thai or Malaysian -- or Hawaiian -- waitress might have 
thought I was sixteen years old. 

"T'll have the all you can eat pancakes." 

She looked at my three-quarters-empty Diet Coke. 

"Is thata... Diet Coke?" 

"Oh," I said. I looked at the Coke. "Oh, yeah. Yeah, it is." 

“Let me get that out of the way for you -- did you want a refill?" 

"Sure, I did -- yes, please." 

I looked at the mammoth Coke glass in her hand. 

"Is that -- is it weird? Is it weird for someone to order pancakes 
and Diet Coke? I just didn't think about it. When I ordered the Diet 
Coke, I hadn't fully decided that I was going to get pancakes." 

"Is it weird?" the waitress repeated. She held the question 
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figuratively aloft in her palm. 

"I think it might be pretty weird. Diet Coke and maple syrup 
don't seem like a good mix." 

The waitress gave an extended blink. "I don't think it's weird," 
she said. 

"Oh. So is it... something people do?" 

She blinked again. "No." She turned around. 

I put away seven pancakes like they were cocaine and everyone 
in that place was the cops. 


When I got back into the hotel, the Japanese woman was gone. 
The concierge called to me. 

“Sir,” he said, “I just heard that you’ll be staying with us 
tomorrow as well.” 

“Oh. Yes.” 

“T don’t know which room you'll be in, though we’ll need you to 
come down here to check out at ten tomorrow morning. Don’t worry -- 
we'll be checking you into another room immediately.” 

“Oh. Well, thanks.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

I went back to my room. I turned on the TV. I went into the 
bathroom and took a slow shower. The hot water was invincible. The 
Zip-lock bag containing my shampoo bottle was full with maybe six 
and a half pumps of shampoo. It smelled like radioactive kiwi fruit. I 
washed and rinsed my hair, clawing sand grains away from my scalp. I 
toweled off. I put on a pair of boxer-briefs. Inside my hotel room 
television, two vampires were in love with one another. I sat on top of 
the comforter, brushing treatment through my hair. I looked at myself 
in the mirror beside the television. The lights were low. The city 
outside was darkening. Though I could barely see myself in the 
mirror, the shadow of the idea of myself cemented the reality that I 
really was right where I was, much to the evidence that I might have 
been someplace else. I sat on that bed for a long time, thinking about 
what sleeping would feel like. 

Later, I stood, shower-damp and air-conditioned, before the 
window, staring out at the streets of Waikiki. The city was burning 
itself with thumping drumbeats and joy. I pulled the window open. 
Someone ten stories below was honking their car horn with the 
rhythm of a theft-deterrent system. 

I stepped out of the elevator in the lobby. The dots of aftershave 
still burned the backs of my ears. With three strides, I was in the 
middle of the lobby. I could see the cafe chair. The woman was gone. I 
caught the elevator before it could begin moving back up. I got off 
again at the tenth floor. I knocked on the woman’s door. She didn’t 
answer. I went back into my room. I turned the television on. I turned 
the television off. A small, sharp knock at the door. 
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I opened the door. The small, tanned Japanese woman stood 
there in a white shirt and white pants. 

“Hi,” I said. 

“Oh, wow. Look at you. Wow. You -- you definitely weren’t this 
tan when I saw you this morning. Were you?” 

“T don’t think I was.” 

“T mean -- seriously. How did you tan like that?” 

“T didn’t notice it myself until I was in the shower,” I said. “Just, 
the contrast of the soap lather against my skin.” 

“It’s amazing. Did you use tanning oil? Did you even use 
sunscreen?” 

“T forgot to buy sunscreen,” I said. “That’s probably what did it.” 

“It’s amazing you didn’t burn. You were so... fair.” 

“Are you regretting that you accepted my invitation tonight? Did 
you want to go out with someone whiter?” 

“Oh -- hah.” She was looking at my hands on the door. “Do you -- 
do you need some time to get ready?” 

“I’m ready,” I said. “I knocked on your door two minutes ago. 
Didn’t you hear?” 

“T thought maybe you were knocking on my door to tell me that 
you were going to take some time to get ready.” 

“Oh. I guess that could have been what I was doing. It’s not 
what I was doing. I’m ready." 

"I thought maybe you were knocking on the door this time to 
make sure I received the message that you were taking some time to 
get ready." 

"I'm ready now. Are you ready? Do you want to -- do you want to 
go somewhere?” 

“T’m starving. Are you starving -- or even hungry, at all?” 

“T ate a lot of mangoes today,” I said. I closed my hotel room 
door. It locked automatically. “I’m sure I could make room for some 
real food.” 

“T’m hungry for pizza,” the woman said. “Can you believe that? I 
think this is the first time in my life I’ve ever actually been hungry for 
pizza.” 

“T love pizza, myself.” 

“Oh. Do you want to have some pizza?” 

We were in the elevator. 

“T could definitely go for some pizza.” 

“T just thought, maybe since this is your first day in Hawaii, 
you'd want something more traditional.” 

“IT saw four Cold Stones and eight Starbucks on my way to the 
beach this afternoon. I don’t think there is a ‘traditional’ in the vicinity 
of the beach.” 

“You’re probably right.” 

We were outside the hotel. The evening air was its own quiet art 
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form. 

“T saw a California Pizza Kitchen earlier,” I said. “Have you ever 
been to one of those?” 

“T don’t think I have.” 

“Not even in Tokyo?” 

“T’m from Osaka.” 

“Oh. Oh.” 

“T -- 1 go up to Tokyo every once in a while, though.” 

“T always wondered, if Japanese people overseas could tell who 
was from Osaka or who was from Tokyo.” 

“They usually can’t.” 

“Well, I didn’t know where you were from.” 

“Do they have California Pizza Kitchen in Tokyo?” 

“They used to have one at the Tokyo Dome. I had my birthday 
party there a couple years ago.” 

“You had a birthday party at a pizza place?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What are you, twelve?” 

“Hey, you’re never too old to have pizza on your birthday.” 

“Who came to your birthday party? Your friends from school?” 

“Just people I knew. Anyway, the one at the Tokyo Dome closed 
down. Now the nearest one to Tokyo is in Kawasaki.” 

“That’s pretty far from the Tokyo Dome.” 

“And the Tokyo Dome was already pretty far from my house.” 

“So did you never go to the California Pizza Kitchen in 
Kawasaki?” 

“Oh. No, we went there on my birthday -- last month.” 

We rounded a corner by the Waikiki Shopping Plaza. A man 
whose father probably addressed him as “bro” slammed his shoulder 
into the petite Japanese woman walking shoulder-to-shoulder with the 
four-foot-wide cushion of air next to me. 

“Baby,” he said, like that was a full sentence. 

“What a jerk,” she said. 

On the street corner, a man wearing a big sandwich-shop body- 
sign shoved a bilingual Japanese and English flier at us. It was for an 
indoor shooting range. “Shoot real guns!” the flier promised. 

“Everywhere you go, it’s those guys,” the lady said. “I wonder 
how many Japanese people come all the way here to shoot guns.” 

“T worked for a company, once, that was making a videogame 
about a guy who fights enemies with a gun. One guy in the planning 
department set up this elaborate five-day ‘business trip’ to Hawaii to 
go to what I imagine was that very indoor gun range.” 

“That’s pretty dumb.” 

“Yeah, and they didn’t even go to the gun range.” 

“T bet they got drunk a lot.” 

“One guy got so sunburned it looked like he was perma-drunk. 
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Oh, hey, California Pizza Kitchen.” 

The lady got on the escalator one step ahead of me. She looked 
me in the eyes, her lips forming a rubbery sneer. I eyed her arm from 
the tip of her index finger to her shirt-sheathed shoulder. She was 
tight like a tiger. She was sexy in the way a kitchen utensil can be 
sexy. That is to say, she was so sexy I wanted to have sex with her for 
six hours. She poked the tips of her bent index and middle fingers into 
the top of my head for an instant. I looked her in the eye. 

“Now I’m taller than you,” she said, as the escalator neared its 
apex. 

“It’s going to be about twenty minutes,” the hostess said. The 
hostess was a garment-embraced, sculpture-haired female person 
more provably attractive than my date, and she made eye contact 
about as severely. However, she likely didn’t live in the hotel room 
next door to my hotel room, two doors down from my date. 

My lady-date took me aside, into a half-huddle. 

“Do you want to just go somewhere else?” 

“Twenty minutes is nothing. Let’s eat here.” 

The hostess gave us a vibrating, blinking pager thing. 

“This thing is going to go crazy when we want you back here.” 

“Cool.” 

“So feel free to go outside and we’ll let you know when your 
table is ready.” 

“How far can I get with this thing?” 

“You can get about to Foot Locker.” 

“Foot Locker.” 

She blinked. She grinned. 

“Yeah, at the bottom of the escalator.” 

“Okay.” 

“What’s this about Foot Locker?” 

“Let’s go to Foot Locker.” 

I weighed an Air Jordan in my hands. An employee told me to 
just ask him if I needed anything, and I said okay. Then he asked if I’d 
seen the newer Jordans in the front of the store. 

My date was feeling sock fabric between her thumbs and 
fingers. 

“There’s only so much fun you can have in a shoe store while 
waiting for your restaurant pager-thing to go off.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

She put the socks down. She extended her right hand. “My 
name is Naomi, by the way.” 

I shook her hand. “Nice to meet you.” I told her my name. 

“That’s a name so boring and ordinary I’m not sure I even heard 
it,” she didn’t say. 

Now she was looking at golf shoes. 

“Golf shoes, huh,” I said. 
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“T’m a golfer,” she said. 

“Oh. Oh really. Like, a professional golfer?” 

“Yeah,” she said. She put the shoe down. She looked me in the 
eye. “I’m a professional golfer.” 

The square of plastic in my pants went crazy, vibrating, 
thrumming, blinking. 

“T think our table is ready.” 

Naomi ordered a bottle of mineral water. I ordered a Coke Zero. 
Naomi ordered a bowl of minestrone. I ordered a bowl of the smashed 
pea and barley soup. We agreed to share a large five-cheese and fresh 
tomato pizza. 

Naomi took a sip of her mineral water. Our soups arrived. She 
smiled at me across the table when the waiter left us alone. 

“T don’t know if I like this soup enough to want to finish it,” she 
said. 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothing’s wrong with it. I want to save room for the pizza. I 
mean, I just decided that I probably don’t like it as much as I’m going 
to like the pizza.” 

“Oh.” 

“So, hey, I thought we were going out to have a drink, not 
dinner.” 

“Oh. Oh. We can have a drink afterward, if you want.” 

“T was going to say, I’m not really much of a drinker. Having 
dinner is nicer. Don’t you think?” 

“Oh? Really. It is. Dinner is nicer. Man. You know, I don’t 
actually drink at all.” 

“You don’t say.” 

“T’ve actually never had a sip of alcohol in my entire life.” 

“Then why did you invite me out for a drink?” 

“T don’t know. Why did you accept?” 

“Why I accepted .. . it was probably because I thought, hey, I’ve 
had drinks before, and I’ve never had a particularly traumatic 
experience because of drinking. Sometimes I’ve even enjoyed myself. 
And sometimes...” She looked at the puddle of soup before her. 
“Sometimes I’ve even enjoyed myself a lot.” She sipped her mineral 
water. She pointed a finger at me. “So why would you, a person who 
has never drunk alcohol once in his entire life, invite a woman out to 
drink?” 

I put my hands on my knees under the table. 

“T had a bad day.” 

“Tt must have been a terrible day.” 

“Tt was a truly awful day.” 

“Was it the Worst Day Of Your Life?” 

“T don’t think it was the Worst Day Of My Life.” 

“Then what about it made you want to drink for the first time 
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ever?” 

“T figured -- hey, I just turned thirty-one years old--” 

“You’re thirty-one years old?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Shit. No, really?” 

“Yeah. How old did you think I was?” 

“T don’t know. God, I can’t really answer in a case like this, can 
I? I’d look like a weirdo no matter what I said.” 

“How old are you?” 

She gulped. “Same age as you.” 

“Oh. Man.” 

She smiled at me. “Yeah, I know.” 

“T thought you were older than me.” 

“How much older?” 

“A couple of years. How much younger did you think I was?” 

“Fuck you, that’s how much younger.” 

“So, here we are, a man and a woman -- two people -- who are 
the same age, having pizza and soup and mineral water and Coke 
Zero for dinner in paradise.” 

She laughed. I finished my soup. The pizza arrived. I ate a slice. 
She ate a slice. I began a second slice. I received a refill of my Coke 
Zero. 

“There’s nothing wrong with wanting to have dinner, or even a 
drink, with a younger man,” I said to the woman. 

“Why did you bring up your age again?” 

“Oh. I was going to say that I’m thirty-one, which is ten years 
older than the minimum age for drinking in the United States. Like, I 
put off drinking for ten years after it was legal. Maybe I’d made my 
point.” 

“Was not drinking a means of making a point?” 

“Not really. I don’t know? Maybe it was. Well, I’m allergic to 
alcohol.” 

“So if you drink it you’d die?” 

“No, I’d just get some hives. Guys in Japanese companies were 
always telling me that getting a rash was a worthwhile trade for a 
night of bonding with my coworkers.” 

“Weird.” 

“Tt’s especially weird when you consider how minutely they’re 
quantifying their bonding sessions.” 

“How bad would the hives be?” 

“T used to always say, I don’t know how bad the hives would be, 
and I’d prefer to be alone for my first experience.” 

“How did they refute that?” 

“Usually they said something like how I should be in the 
company of people who cared for me, in the case of the hives being so 
bad as to close my throat up to a degree where I couldn’t pronounce 
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anything -- or even breathe -- while on the phone with an ambulance.” 

“Huh.” 

“T wonder if they actually cared for me.” 

“Hey, maybe they did.” She took another slice of pizza. She took 
a single bite. She chewed it slowly, staring into her soup. She clanged 
the spoon around in the shallow bowl. She delivered another spoonful 
into her mouth. She swallowed. “So are you not going to drink 
tonight? Because I totally don’t care if you don’t.” 

“I guess I’m not going to.” 

Soon, the pizza was gone. I ordered another Coke Zero. The 
crowd in the restaurant thinned. 

“Hey, look at that -- they have an outdoor seating section.” 

“Oh, hey. I wouldn’t have minded sitting out there.” 

“They’ve got tiki torches and everything. Is ‘tiki’ a Hawaiian 
word?” 

“So why didn’t you drink for all ten of those years? If you knew 
the allergic reaction would only be minor.” 

I looked her in the eye. “Drinking didn’t seem like something I 
wanted to be a part of. My friends in college were just going crazy for 
it. They were a bunch of puppets. I bet the liquor industry makes a 
significant percentage of its income from college kids. It’s just some 
big ugly machine. All anyone could think about was getting alcohol 
and drinking it until they were throwing up all over each other and 
swearing they were never going to drink again. I didn’t know anyone 
in college -- aside from me -- who didn’t get so drunk at some point 
that they were promising never to drink ever again. I figured I would 
cut out the middleman.” 

“And you were willing to, today, with me, just say, ‘Enough is 
enough; I’ve proven my point.’” 

“More or less.” 

“Huh. So what happened?” 

I opened my soccer bag. I fished out the exclusion order. Why I 
was Carrying it in my bag was a question as mysterious as why I 
remembered I was carrying it in my bag. I slid it across the table. 

She kept her hands under the table as she looked at it. 

“What did you do?” she asked, not looking up. 

I took a deep breath. 

“You know, I don’t really know.” 

“You have to have some idea what you did.” 

“You'd think that I would. Like, if I killed somebody -- I didn’t 
kill anybody -- and the cops picked me up in my home, I'd be thinking, 
‘Oh, this is because of that person I killed’. This wasn’t like that.” 

“The cops picked you up in your home?” 

“No -- they got me at immigration on my way back into the 
country.” 

“Why were you going back into the country?” 
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“Well, I was moving out.” 

“Moving to where?” 

“T was moving to California.” 

“Did you decide you had enough of Japan? How long were you 
there?” 

“T was there just about nine years. I didn’t decide I’d had 
enough of Japan. Japan had had enough of me. My request to extend 
my working visa was denied.” 

“Why?” 

“Because one more visa and I’d be in the clear for qualifying for 
permanent residence.” 

“Did they tell you that was the actual reason?” 

“They didn’t tell me that was the actual reason. I had to sit 
alone in my bedroom for a couple of hours to determine that was the 
actual reason.” 

“What did they tell you?” 

“They told me that they were not obligated to tell me anything, 
except that they were not obligated to tell me anything, except that--” 

“What did your employer say?” 

“They rolled right over.” 

“So you had to quit.” 

“Yeah. I went to China for a little bit. I don’t know.” 

“What did you do in China?” 

I had a job interview. I drank a lot of thirteen-cent Cokes. I 
walked the decadent streets. A pretty girl talked to me, then asked if I 
wanted to see her art. I sat in a little room watching her point at 
scrolls with pictures of tigers or teacups. Then she tried to get me to 
buy something. Her brother came out and tried to get me to buy 
something. This was in a school building. I said I had to use the 
bathroom. The guy walked me to the public bathroom. He stood 
outside. I took a leak into the urinal. I walked out with a look on my 
face like I had no idea where I was. The guy motioned back toward 
the room where his sister was waiting. I ignored him and headed for 
the stairs. The girl stood in front of me, walking backward down four 
flights of stairs until and after we were outside beneath God, 
screaming, slapping her upper chest, dramatically hyperventilating, 
telling me “Fuck you!” in English and Chinese over and over again 
and again under the pink and lavender light-clouds of early evening in 
the Paris of Asia. 

“T went there to see if I could live there.” 

“Could you live there?” 

“Maybe. They have good food. Probably not, though. They block 
Twitter, Facebook, MySpace, YouTube -- and sometimes they block 
Google.” 

“How do they only block Google sometimes?” 

“Just, sometimes, it doesn’t work.” 
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“T guess it’d be hard to live there if you’re one of those internet 
people.” She pushed her empty plate toward the middle of the table. 
“Are you one of those internet people?” 

“I’m sometimes one of those internet people, and sometimes not 
one of those internet people,” I said, feeling like a terrible liar either 
way. 

The restaurant was closing -- already, at nine in the evening. 

“Maybe we should be getting back,” she said. 

“Okay,” I said. 

The hostess smiled at me as I paid the check. 

“Have a pleasant evening,” she said. 

“You, too.” 

The up escalator was already stopped. We glided past it on the 
down escalator. Naomi stood on the step in front of me. She looked 
up. 

“You’re a giant.” 

The streets were aflame with a human-shaped fire. People in 
polo shirts and khaki shorts were already drunk enough to be facing 
down and screaming in the face of strangers. Naomi wrapped her 
torso in her arms and touched her shoulder briefly to the back of my 
ribs. 

At her door, she turned to face me. She held her room key in 
front of her face, between her right thumb and forefinger. Her eyes 
twinkled. 

“T think I’m going to take a shower. That’s what I’m going to do 
right now. What are you going to do?” 

“T think I’m going to sit on my bed and stare at my reflection in 
a turned-off television.” 

“You’re weird. Don’t you want to go out somewhere and have 
fun?” 

“T hate fun.” 

“Well. Man. I’m no fun at all. So if you hate fun, just come on 
over here. Just -- just give me a little bit to take a shower. Then knock 
on the door.” 

“T will totally do that. You shouldn’t encourage me, because I am 
totally going to do that.” 

“Tf you’re bored of being bored -- or if you’re afraid something is 
about to snag your interest, if something is in danger of enthralling 
you, if you think, ‘Five more seconds of this, and I’m going to 
figuratively be captivated’, come running over here and knock on the 
door. Alright?” 

“Alright.” 

She opened the door. She stepped inside. She waved at me 
before she closed the door. I stood outside the door with my hands on 
the back of my head. I watched the peephole darken for a moment. 

I went back into my room. I sat in the middle of the bed. I 
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watched my reflection in the switched-off high-definition television. I 
stared for a little bit at my highly visible erection. My new Adidas 
Originals basketball shorts didn’t hide much. I sighed. I spoke directly 
to my penis: 

“T’m disappointed in you.” 

I stood in front of the hotel bathroom mirror. I dropped my 
drawers. I stared at my penis in the mirror for a little bit. 

“T hate you,” I said, either to my penis or to my face. 

I laid in the middle of the hotel bed with my hands behind my 
head. I stared at the ceiling. Then I closed my eyes. Everything 
snapped out of cognition fora moment. My mind and ears opened an 
instant after my eyes did. Outside, as the streets far below burned 
with laughter, they were beating drums. I looked at the clock on the 
nightstand. I’d been asleep for less than a minute. Seeing as it had 
been nine-thirty-eight when I walked out of the bathroom and into the 
bedroom, and it was still nine-thirty-eight now, it’s safer to say I’d 
been asleep for less than half a minute. My sleep had amounted to 
little more than an electric ear-wash. 

I got up. I grabbed my key and my wallet. I knocked on Naomi’s 
door. I watched the peephole. It didn’t darken. I headed to the 
elevator. I went to the ABC Store downstairs. I grabbed a Diet Dr 
Pepper. I stood in line at the register for two minutes. The condoms 
were behind the register. They expected me to actually say 
“condoms”. I wasn’t going to say “condoms” tonight. I put the Diet Dr 
Pepper back. I walked to the next ABC Store. They had “Hawaiian- 
Style Condoms” near the macadamia nuts. Each condom was wrapped 
in a paper sheath. One had a picture of a pineapple on it. Another had 
a picture of a surfboard. Were those supposed to be phalli? Who has a 
penis shaped like a pineapple? I bet he’s not married. I was going to 
buy two condoms. Then I decided to buy three. I doubled back and 
grabbed a Diet Dr Pepper. The cashier was a squashed-from-above- 
looking Hawaiian woman so unattractive I didn’t feel weird at all 
about her seeing me buy condoms. I put the condoms in my pocket on 
the way out. I sipped my Diet Dr Pepper. It was starting to rain. I got 
a little in my hair. I pulled my hair up in a little samurai ball on the 
back of my head while I waited for a light to change. 

I stood before Naomi’s door in a minute. I didn’t knock. I went 
back into my room. I put the condoms into the inner pocket of my 
soccer bag. I put my bag on my shoulder. I put my Diet Dr Pepper into 
the bag. I went over to Naomi’s door. I knocked. She didn’t answer. I 
waited for a minute, looking at my feet. I knocked one more time. I 
was about to turn away when the door flew open. 

“Oh! Hey. 1... Ithink I was asleep. What’s up?” 

“T was thinking of going down to the store,” I said. “I just went 
out and ...I got this Diet Dr Pepper, and I was thinking of maybe 
going down and getting some mangoes. Do you want to come?” 
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“T don’t know. I don’t think I need anything.” 

“Oh. Okay. I guess I’ll go down and get those mangoes.” 

“Just knock when you get back up.” 

“Okay,” I said. 

I stood outside for a moment, watching the light in the center of 
the peephole. 

It was raining squirrels and chipmunks outside. I dashed into 
the nearest ABC Store. I grabbed a jumbo bag of dried mangoes. I 
paid the woman four dollars. I dashed back into the hotel and got on 
the elevator. I knocked on Naomi’s door. She opened it right away. 

“Come on in.” 

She stepped backward away from the door; she spun around. 
Before I could get three steps inside, she’d already flopped herself 
down on the bed on her stomach. She was rolling halfway over, her 
front facing me, smiling. 

“Come sit on the bed. Do you want to watch TV? I don’t know 
what’s on.” 

I sat next to her on the bed. We both stared at the TV while she 
flipped through channels. The TV had one of those on-demand cable 
boxes attached to it, so between every two channels was a three- 
second-long black hole. For each of many three-second-long black 
holes, I stared at my dark reflection beside her dark reflection, her 
teeth a perfect white, my hands folded as if in prayer between my 
knees. I breathed a different, sadder gasp each time vampires or 
detectives or crying beauty pageant losers disappeared and that black 
void returned, the television showing us ourselves. 

The television stopped on men’s golf. Naomi’s eyes narrowed in 
the direction of the screen. 

“Oh. Hey, it’s golf.” 

“Yeah.” 

“So you, like, play golf for a living, right?” 

Next to the bed was a set of Taylor-Made clubs even I knew 
were expensive. 

“T sure do.” 

“Ts it, like, golf season right now?” 

“It’s always golf season somewhere,” Naomi said. I sensed a 
millimeter-thin layer of “I don’t want to talk about it”. 

“T mean, is there, like a tournament going on?” 

“In France.” 

“T guess you’re not in France right now.” 

“T’m not.” 

“Oh. I mean -- you have your golf clubs.” 

“T’m going to The Big Island the day after tomorrow.” 

“To play golf?” 

“To play golf. And watch lava as it flows into the sea.” 

She turned the TV off. She rolled down fully onto her front. She 
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turned her head. Her eyeballs rolled in my direction. Her mouth was 
squashed in a comedic manner against the mattress. 


“So if today -- yesterday? The day before yesterday? If that day 


wasn’t the worst day of your life, what was?” 


“The worst day of my life was the day my first girlfriend 


committed suicide.” 


girl?” 


Naomi closed her eyes. 

“Tell me about it.” 

“T never tell anyone about it.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“T found out she was married.” 

“And?” 

“T emailed her husband.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“She killed herself.” 

“Did you feel like it was your fault?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you still feel like it was your fault?” 

I looked at my black big toenails. 

“Yes.” 

“Do you feel better about it now, at least, than you did then?” 
“No.” 

Naomi closed her eyes. She issued forth an exasperated yawn. 
“Certainly you don’t feel worse.” 

“T feel about the same.” 

“How long did you wait, after she died, before finding another 


“Three months.” 

“What was the other girl’s name?” 

“Why do you need to know her name?” 
“What was the other girl’s name?” 

“Her name was Siobahn.” 

“Was she pretty?” 

“She was gorgeous.” 

“What happened to her?” 

“Some guy who hated me date-raped her.” 
“Did you ever have sex with her?” 

“No.” 

“What did you say to the guy?” 

“T told my friend that my girlfriend who'd killed herself had had 


HIV. He started crying. The guy who’d raped the girl I liked came by 
and asked what was wrong. My friend told him that my girlfriend 
who’d killed herself had had HIV.” 


“Did he not know you’d not had sex with the girl he date- 


raped?” 


“He didn’t know I didn’t have sex with her.” 
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Naomi rolled over onto her back. She stared at the ceiling. She 
rested the back of her right hand on top of her forehead. 

She breathed out her tight lips for such a long moment, I 
couldn’t remember her breathing in through her nose. 

“And you didn’t tell him you didn’t have sex with the girl he 
date-raped.” 

“T didn’t.” 

“He wasn’t going to ask, anyway.” 

“He definitely wasn’t.” 

“How did that make you feel about the whole situation?” 

“A little bit worse.” 

“So that was the worst day of your life, then.” 

“Tt was a duller kind of worse.” 

“Did the girl actually have HIV?” 

“She did.” 

“Why did you wait so long to tell your friend?” 

“T knew how he’d react.” 

“When he reacted exactly how you knew he was going to react, 
how did it make you feel?” 

“Sick.” I looked down into Naomi’s eyes. “I felt sick.” 

Naomi’s eyes rotated to the right, toward the window. She took 
her hand off her forehead. She folded her hands on her abdomen. 

I looked at the switched-off television. 

“T actually wanted to die.” 

“T’ve maybe had one worse,” Naomi said. She rolled over onto 
her front. Her lips were squashed against the mattress again. She 
sniffed. I trained my eyes on the sinews of the backs of her knees. 
“T’ve had one worse, and I’ve had it last week.” 

SO lie 

“Tell me,” she said, closing her eyes. “These things are 
subjective. Tell me what the second-worst day of your life was.” 

I measured the hotel room with an inhale and an exhale. 

“T’ve had far too many second-worst days of my life.” 

“Start from the beginning.” 

“September tenth, two thousand and one,” I began. 

Thirty seconds later, Naomi was certainly asleep. I watched her 
bra strap rise and fall under the thin cotton of her T-shirt. I wanted to 
put my hand on her back. I wanted to put my hand on top of her head. 
Beads of sweat formed on my temples. I hated what she all of a 
sudden meant to me. Here I was again, an adult, sweating and 
breathing. When too many silent minutes had transpired for any 
human life anywhere to be considered a coincidence, I stood up, my 
knees cracking. I cast a final look at her as my hand found her hotel 
room doorknob. A tremor tore through her body. I gasped. It was like 
the corpse had sat up in the casket in the middle of a memorial 
service. The sudden tremor returned. I exhaled. Face-down atop a 
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comforter on a hotel bed ten stories above Waikiki Beach and right 
before my eyes, a Japanese lady professional golfer was hiccuping in 
her sleep. 

I sat on my hotel bed for a half an hour in the dark, in my boxer- 
briefs, my skin moonlight-painted blue, sweating bullets, staring ata 
switched-off television. 

I grabbed my computer. I went to the lobby. I checked my email. 
I Googled “live music Waikiki”. I found some bar only two blocks from 
my hotel. It said they had live music there every night. I went 
upstairs. I put my computer away. I left the hotel. On my way to the 
bar, two women stopped me. They asked if I spoke French. I said, in 
French, that I did. One of them said, in English, with a Russian accent, 
“Well, I don’t.” I told them, “I speak Russian, too.” They laughed and 
continued walking. The bar was a terrible dive. An awful band was 
covering AC/DC. The guy at the door carded me. I showed him my 
driver’s license. I walked into the back of the bar. Maybe because I 
was alone, I felt like everyone there was taller than me. In reality, I 
was about as tall as everyone there. The music was bad and the music 
was loud. I stood halfway between the front and the back of the crowd 
with my hands in my pockets until the bouncer came by and grabbed 
the crook of my arm. 

“Come on,” he said. He pulled me to the exit. 

“Are you serious?” 

“You’re lucky I don’t call the cops.” 

“T showed you my ID.” 

“Show me again.” 

I showed him my ID. 

“That’s not you.” 

“Yes it is -- look. A lot happened to me, okay.” 

“T don’t care what happened to you.” 

“T wasn’t even drinking.” 

“Get lost.” 

Some frat boy threw a beer can at me from the passenger’s side 
window of a Toyota Prius as I crossed the street. The can smacked 
right into the pavement at my feet. He’s lucky it didn’t hit me. If it’d 
hit me, I would have had to start crying. 

I went back to the hotel. I got my computer. I sat in the lobby 
until near sun-up, replying to all of the emails I’d gotten about why I 
wasn’t going to be coming back to Japan. The owner of a venue where 
we were going to be playing a show on August 4th was irate: 
immigration authorities had called him, investigating a claim that he 
was booking bands which had foreign members who did not possess 
valid entertainer visas. I sent him a thoughtful apology, advising him 
to strongly reiterate my statement that the venue was not paying me 
for the performance. It was true: I only played for free. 

My life was sawdust. I sat at the cafe table in that hotel lobby 
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until sunrise trying to make toothpicks. 

After I'd made half of one toothpick, I remembered a girl named 
Momo. I wrote a short story titled "the peach who became a stone". It 
was a Story I'd tried to write before, never quite feeling like I got the 
point across. The angle for that story was always that the day I was 
describing in that story was the worst one I had ever personally 
experienced. Now, all of a sudden, I felt like I had experienced a 
worse one, giving me just the right amount of extra distance from the 
now-second-worst one. 

At some point I returned to my room. I sat in the middle of my 
bed with my legs outstretched, trying to think about nothing at all. My 
head was alive with terrible electricity. I laid on my back. I fell asleep, 
my eyes blasting open and my body quaking each time. Seven out of 
ten neurologists would tell you that my brief dream was actually 
better categorized as a hallucination. In my dream, life was the 
dream, and all our strings of decades were mere blinks in the eye of 
eternally suffering humans of a dead planet of magenta terrain and 
lime-green skies and acid air, huddled around coffeemaker-like 
mechanical objects rooted in the ground. Every now and again, a 
crystal appeared in a round groove atop the machine. We remove the 
crystal. It’s covered in nutrient slime. We lick it. It energizes us for 
the hours to come. We returned the crystal to the groove, where it 
dematerializes. When we sleep, we fall head-first into a life-long vision 
of our ancestors as they ruin this planet we’re on. In one of my life- 
long dreams within my dream, I was the man who invented the 
waterslide. In another, I owned a ski lodge. In another, I was a 
prisoner of the Vietnam War. Between these visions I awoke in 
tattered rags to my fellow survivors, who minute-by-minute were 
becoming closer to indistinguishable from skeletons. That crystal 
materialized in the top of that coffeemaker-thing, and my heart and 
stomach sank right through the top of my liver, figuratively speaking. 
I tell you -- in that dream, it was like I’d been looking at those crystals 
my whole life. I only had to look at one crystal to feel a lifetime of 
hateful resentment: they tasted absolutely awful, like battery acid and 
ear wax. After looking around to see that my fellow survivor-sufferers 
were still asleep, I licked the crystal, and felt the shadow of energy 
fall over my every molecule. In the next of my life-length dreams, I 
could remember my love and my art and my pain -- I could feel 
everything the human race felt -- as I grew old enough to be useful in 
a laboratory where a man invented a time machine. The time machine 
was unfortunately only the size of a coffeemaker. “When I turn this 
on,” he said, “who knows what’s going to appear in the receptacle?” 
He pressed the power button. The room -- the hallway, the elevator 
shafts, and the stairwells -- filled with crystals. I cried for hours. “That 
the entire world didn’t fill up with crystals means that our sender 
either ran out of crystals, or ran out of opportunity to send crystals.” 
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In painful silence, I watched for two years until he theorized that he 
should paint the crystals with a nutrient slime, and then send them 
back. I wanted to say, “Let’s make a time machine big enough for a 
person to come through.” Then I realized I might as well have said, 
“Let’s fix the world. Let’s make it so everything is going to be alright 
forever.” The enormity of the task was like I had a full-grown elephant 
in my stomach, and I was asking myself to open my mouth wide 
enough for it to leave. By the time I woke up in Hawaii, I was dead 
again. 

The phone on my nightstand was ringing. My eyes and face 
were soaked with tears. I’d slept with my eyes open. It was dry in the 
room. Someone was abusing my hotel room door with their knuckles. 

“Sire Sire 

I looked at the clock on the nightstand. Forty-five minutes had 
passed since I last looked at it. 

Or had it been twenty-four hours and forty-five minutes? 

I threw on a shirt and answered the door. It was the bellman. 

“Hello, sir. You’re changing rooms this morning, yes? Well, the 
guest in your next room has checked out already -- they had an early 
flight -- so we thought you might want to move over there early. We’ve 
had it all cleaned up for you.” 

“Oh. Oh, okay. Let me -- get dressed, and get my things.” 

“Certainly, sir. Take your time. I will help you with your things.” 

I put on my shorts. I threw everything into my suitcase. I opened 
the door. 

“Alright,” I said. 

The bellman wheeled my luggage to the room six doors down. 

“Here you are,” he said. He handed me the key. 

It was exactly like my other room, only the bed was made. I 
pulled open the curtains. I looked at the swimming pool of the hotel 
next door. The bellman lingered for a moment after depositing my 
things at the foot of the bed. 

“T don’t have any cash,” I said. “I just have my credit card. Can I 
tip you later?” 

“Don’t worry about it,” the bellman said. “It was a short trip. 
Don’t worry about it.” He winked at me. What kind of person actually 
winks at someone as a conversational device? It was weird. I shivered 
a little bit. 

I sat on my bed eating dried mangoes and staring out at the sky 
between the hotels. The air-conditioning definitely was colder in my 
new room. I turned on the morning news. Even Hawaii had traffic 
reports. 

Just before ten, a knock came at my door. I didn’t look out the 
peephole. I opened the door. Naomi was standing there, looking at her 
feet. 

“Um, hi,” she said. She looked me in the eye. “I asked the 
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concierge if you’d checked out. He said they moved your room. What 
-- uh, what are you doing today? I’m moving to another hotel. Do you 
want to come check out my new hotel?” 

I was so tired I was technically asleep. I remembered the alarm 
clock reflected in the mirror by the television. It had been nine-fifty- 
eight, backward. I was so asleep-like in my tiredness that I couldn’t 
even think about sex if you offered me fifty dollars. 

I got my things and followed her to the lobby. We took a cab to 
her new hotel. It was the Royal Hawaiian -- the huge pink hotel I’d 
admired from the beach the day before. I was so tired and empty- 
headed that the lobby didn’t strike me as a real place. It felt like 
something they’d satirize at Disneyland. It was football-field-long dark 
airy stone hallways terminating in gun-barrel-straight impeccable 
crystal vistas of sun-mirroring near-white yellow sand beneath 
sparkling blue ocean and sapphire-blue cartoon-transcending sky in 
which cottony clouds dangled on invisible strings. I sat next to Naomi 
at the front desk and sipped a complimentary pink lemonade from a 
little glass atop a little pink coaster. Later, Wikipedia research would 
reveal that the place I spent the entire day was most certainly real: 
The Royal Hawaiian Hotel, also known as the “Pink Palace of the 
Pacific”, “The Pink Lady”, or the “Western White House” (Franklin 
Roosevelt stayed there often during the war) cost four million dollars 
to build and opened in 1927. 

Naomi’s room was amazing. This was the kind of place a retired 
((near-death) wounded) detective who made his late-life riches writing 
detective fiction set in rainy cities of perpetual night would go to die -- 
then (accidentally) fall in love with something else, come out of 
retirement, and confuse even his most devout fans. 

“This room is really something.” 

“TIsn’t it?” She put her hands on her hips, looked left, and looked 
right. She looked up at the ceiling fan. “I wanted to stay here all 
week.” 

“T want to stay here all month,” I said. 

“You’d probably get tired of it.” 

I looked at my feet. I looked back up at her. 

“Actually, I don’t think I would.” 

She looked me in the eye. 

“No. You probably wouldn’t. I’m going to put on my swimsuit. 
Do you want to go to the beach with me?” 

“Sure.” 

“Did you bring your swimsuit?” 

“T did. If you hadn’t invited me to the beach, I was planning on 
going to the beach myself.” 

“T’ll be only a minute. You can change after me.” 

The Royal Hawaiian Hotel has its own private beach and two 
swimming pools. Naomi wanted lunch, so she ordered a sandwich 
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while she sat on a chair by the smaller pool. I sat on the steps of the 
pool with my eyes closed and my face turned skyward. 

“T paid twenty-seven dollars for this sandwich,” Naomi was 
saying, a half an hour later. “I didn’t even eat half of it. I’m wasting 
fifteen dollars’ worth of sandwich. Look at this. Does this look like 
fifteen dollars to you?” 

I squinted at the sandwich. “It doesn’t look like fifteen dollars to 
me.” 

“At least you’re honest. Do you want something? I’ll get you 
something.” 

“T’m oKay.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure.” 

“Are you sure you’re sure?” 

“I’m sure I’m sure.” 

“You can at least eat these fries.” 

“T don’t want to get fat.” 

“You’re not going to get fat. Here, eat my six-dollar fries.” 

I ate the fries. They were actually pretty good. I don’t know if 
they were worth six dollars. 

Naomi was looking at a brochure for para-sailing. 

“I’m going to go ask about para-sailing. Will you go para-sailing 
with me?” 

“T don’t particularly want to go para-sailing.” 

“Come on, I’m paying. And besides, I don’t want to go para- 
sailing alone.” 

“Okay. I’ll go para-sailing with you.” 

Naomi trotted away. I watched her finely-tuned bum quiver 
beneath her skimpy bikini bottom. 

“Excuse me,” someone said. 

I looked over my shoulder, through the slats on my deck chair. 

“Yes?” 

“You really speak that Japanese, don’t you? That is Japanese, 
isn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes ma’am, it’s definitely Japanese.” 

“Where did you learn Japanese?” 

“In Japan.” 

“Didn’t you study it before you went there?” 

“T didn’t.” 

“You just went to Japan without speaking the language. Honey, 
did you hear that?” 

Naomi came back. “Para-sailing is all booked today. Do you 
want to go hang out at the other pool? It’s got a waterfall.” 

We grabbed a couple of big pink-and-white-striped beach towels 
and headed over to the giant pool of the neighboring Sheraton Hotel. 
As guests of the Royal Hawaiian, we were allowed in. The pool had a 
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waterfall and a big snaking water slide. It was packed with kids, 
Japanese tourists, and Japanese tourists’ kids. Naomi stood in the 
shallow end with her forearms resting on the concrete outside the 
pool. I stood beside her, knees bent, my eyes level with hers. 

“What song do you think death is like?” she asked me. 

I was so shell-shocked in my termite-infested tiredness that I 
was able to give her an honest answer immediately. “I think it’s 
probably like the part where the third verse of ‘Hey Jude’ slips into 
that four-minute long coda.” 

“Coda?” 

“You know, the part where the lyrics drop out and it’s all ‘Na, na 
na, na na na na’ for four minutes.” 

“Oh, totally.” 

She was quiet for a moment. Children were running on 
dangerous slippery concrete. A lifeguard was up to his eardrums in 
reasons to blow that little whistle. The bottom of the pool was painted 
a color darker than white. The water had a not-entirely-sinister edge 
to it. Triangles of white, delicious sun danced and jangled on the 
surface of the water. I squinted. I had my cheaper eyeglasses on. 
Naomi was wearing a big pair of Gucci sunglasses. She smiled at two 
children shoving one another to secure a place in the line for the 
water slide. She flashed her big, white teeth. 

I was tired enough for my ears to be making actual noise. Inside 
my skull, a school-bus-fat slug rolled in a parking lot blanked in 
broken glass. Termites were eating me from the top-front of my 
forehead back -- and down. 

“You know what?” Naomi said, smiling at me. “It wasn’t until I 
heard your answer that I truly understood my question.” 

Saag 

“Don’t you love questions like that?” 

“What was it about your question that my answer made you 
understand?” 

“That the moments before death -- or, at least, the moment 
before life .. .” She grinned. She looked right at me. Behind those 
sunglasses, maybe, her pupils were reaching out for mine. “Life is like 
a roller-coaster, right? No, death is like a roller-coaster. At the very 
end, it’s going up a hill. It’s the big hill. And when you die, that’s like 
falling down the hill. It’s the Big Payoff. Death is like... deathisa 
song with two distinct phases. Part of death is -- I think part of death 
is where you’re still more alive than dead. That’s the first three 
minutes or so of ‘Hey Jude’. Where death comes in and shakes your 
hand, or shows you to your table and puts the napkins down and takes 
your drink orders. Then the food arrives and you look at it and the 
reality of it: that’s right here, this is really happening, this person is 
serious: it washes over you and you’re at the bottom of the hill and it’s 
raining and everything is singing.” 
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“You’re alone in a world in which all of the escalators have 
stopped.” 

“Or you're in the desert.” 

“And the dinosaurs are back.” 

Children were running and laughing; a lifeguard was tweeting 
his whistle; a mother who would be waiting behind the wheel of a 
minivan outside soccer practice was reading Dan Brown; behind this, 
the ocean was whispering. 

“Before you said ‘Hey Jude’, I was thinking Bob Dylan’s ‘Like A 
Rolling Stone’. The fraction of a second of background noise at the 
beginning is someone sidling up behind you and pressing a pistol 
muzzle to the back of your head. That snare hit that starts the song is 
the gunshot. Fade to black. You’re motionless in room- 
temperature... jelly. And the song plays to the end. When it’s over, 
that’s it. You’re in the dark with your thoughts until God decides to 
pull the plug on everyone else, too.” 

“That’s a good song.” 

“T don’t think death is like that, anymore. You’ve changed my 
perspective. My perspective on death has literally changed, in the last 
two minutes, right here in a god damn swimming pool with a fake 
waterfall, in Hawaii.” 

“T’m going to go stand under that waterfall for a minute. Can 
you hold my glasses?” 

I stood under the waterfall for a minute. I went back to Naomi’s 
side. She gave me my glasses. 

“You looked like a Buddhist monk studying the nature of 
perseverance.” 

“The water pressure isn’t that great. My shower back in Koenji 
is ten times better.” 

“So I was thinking death is like ‘LOVE LOVE LOVE’ by Dreams 
Come True. Do you know Dreams Come True?” 

“Man, the second I first saw you, I thought, she reminds me of 
the Japanese girl I met in college, who listened to Dreams Come 
True.” 

“Oh, definitely. I was that girl.” 

“T know ‘LOVE LOVE LOVE’. That’s a great song.” 

“You’re not just saying that to impress me?” 

“No, I mean it. If you asked me -- right now -- to write a list of 
the best ten Japanese pop songs of all-time, it’d be number one.” 

“No way! What would be number seven?” 

I shrugged. “‘Cherry’, by Spitz.” 

“Wow. What would be number two?” 

“Linda Linda’, by The Blue Hearts. Is this going to go on all 
day?” 

Naomi was looking at the sun the way a liar looks a cop in the 
eye. “I feel like those last few minutes of life would be that bagpipe 
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solo, that harpsichord that sing-song opening, that bittersweet little 
ascent, and then -- then she says ‘I’d probably cry’, and everything 
drops out of the song and you know something crucial is missing. And 
then that marching drum beat and that chorus, that wall of voices, 
with Miwa -- Miwa Yoshida is the singer’s name --” 

“T know the singer’s name.” 

“Bullshit. What’s the bassist’s name?” 

“Masato Nakamura. I actually do like the band. I’m not just 
pretending. Japanese girls always think I’m lying when I say I like that 
band.” 

“Fair enough. So Miwa’s not even -- well, not noticeably -- one of 
the singers in that chorus. She’s just like -- jazz-scatting? I don’t think 
that’s what it is. She’s not singing words; she’s just making noises.” 

“They’re very technical and difficult noises to make.” 

“Tt’s beautiful. And it ends with the bagpipes again. It’s a 
musical journey.” 

“In just three minutes and twenty-two seconds.” 

“You can get maybe five perfect ringtones out of that song.” 

I counted them in my head. “You’re right. At least five.” 

“T hope if, say, I die in a car accident, that ‘LOVE LOVE LOVE’ is 
playing on the stereo, and that the bus slams right into my car the 
instant of that drop. I hope I can hear the rest of the song -- like, if my 
speakers aren’t totally exploded -- as a lay dying. Right when it ends, 
I’ll close my eyes. And then I'll die.” 

Naomi was silent fora moment. A lumpy woman nearby sat at a 
table beneath a pink umbrella. In one hand, she held a Blackberry. I 
stared at the radioactive-colored umbrella drink in the lumpy woman’s 
other hand. 

“Maybe I’ll finally get one of those car stereos that lets me plug 
in my iPod. I’ll put ‘LOVE LOVE LOVE’ on whenever I’m driving. 
Every time it gets to the final chorus, I’ll skip back to the beginning of 
the song.” 

We were lying on pink beach chairs. The legs in front of me 
were too brown. They couldn’t have been mine. I sat up in a blazing 
sweat. The sky was the color you unavoidably imagine when a Russian 
novelist talks about something having been blue. 

I was wearing sunglasses. I touched them with one hand. 

“You were dead to the world there, for a couple of minutes,” 
Naomi was saying. She’d put on a white shirt and buttoned it right up 
to her collar bone. She had her hands behind her head. “You were 
asleep with your eyes open. I thought for a second you were dead. I 
put my sunglasses on you. I hope you don’t mind. I didn’t want you 
waking up blind.” 

“Thanks.” 

She was squinting in the direction of the waves. The ocean was 
a big, jolly, expanding and contracting one-celled gelatinous beast of 
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liquid. 

“You might want to roll over. Go ahead. Roll over. Get up; put 
the chair back down.” 

I got up and put the chair back down. I laid down on my 
stomach, my chin on my forearms. I looked over at her. She set her 
chair down. She laid on her side, balancing her right elbow on one of 
the chair’s pink vinyl slats. 

With a shash, a frisbee-thrown iPad landed like a dagger in the 
sand between my chair and hers. 

“Mom! Did you see what Keith did?” 

“Keith! Give your sister the iPad.” 

A crew-cut blond kid in red swim trunks snatched up the iPad. 
Naomi’s eye-centers hovered down and then back up. 

Her eyes opened full-ball-wide for an instant as she spoke: 

“What do you think is the single worst day any one person has 
had in recorded history?” 

“What, really? Is that really a question you expect me to be able 
to answer impartially?” 

She shrugged. She smiled. Her teeth appeared and then 
disappeared behind her lips. “You could try!” 

“Any survivor of the Holocaust probably had their share of 
history-crushing bad days. A survivor of the bombing of Hiroshima or 
Nagasaki: the day either of those bombs fell was an unspeakably bad 
day for any of the survivors. They lost their whole families. Their lives 
just vaporized, and everything was over.” 

“T’m not talking about unspeakably horrible. I’m talking about 
speakably horrible. I mean, who’s a person who had a day that it 
would literally make you -- I mean you, personally -- cry to think about 
it, whose soul just strolled right through the room of some awful 
atrocity while their body just stood or laid there taking it all in, and 
then when it was over they talked about it?” 

I pressed the first three fingers of each hand into my forehead. I 
took a deep breath. I was so empty-skulled with desolate 
sleeplessness that neutral air tasted like bad orange juice. 

The waves went on bobbing up and down, lifting and lowering 
body-surfers and tourists who might have simply been homeless 
people with five dollars: the cost of those see-through fluorescent 
inner tubes at ABC Store. 

“There was this doctor.” I closed my eyes. Closing my eyes 
made my head hurt more. I opened my eyes. “His name was William 
Petit. I heard about his story on the news.” 

“What happened to him?” 

“Two men broke into his house. They bludgeoned him with a 
baseball bat and tied him up in his basement. They tied up his wife 
and two daughters. They tortured him. They beat his wife. They took 
his wife to the bank. They made her withdraw fifteen thousand 
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dollars. When they had the money, they took her back to the house. 
They tied the wife up again. They raped her. One of the robbers went 
to a gas station. He got ten dollars worth of gas. He went back to the 
house. They raped and killed the man’s eleven-year-old daughter. 
They doused the house in gasoline. They set the house on fire. The 
robber-rapist-murderers drove away. The man escaped from his 
basement, still tied up, covered in his own blood. Inside the house, his 
wife and eldest daughter had died of smoke inhalation.” 

Naomi was silent. 

“He spoke at their funeral.” 

“How did you feel when you heard about this?” 

“T read about it on the internet a week after it all happened. I’d 
been up all night working the night before. I’d spent the day in my 
office failing to make people who didn’t ‘get it’ actually ‘get it’. Over 
the course of that day, I’d run thirteen miles and drunk about four 
pots of coffee. I was so hungry I couldn’t eat. I was so nauseous I 
couldn’t sleep. I was so sore I could hardly move. And then I read that 
story on the news. I didn’t want to think about what something so 
horrible would feel like. I thought about it anyway. I turned the lights 
off. I laid down in bed. I looked at the ceiling. I felt a croissant-shaped 
hollow meat-hole in the middle of my chest, just quivering. I imagined 
a wrenched-up, bunched-up, flashing red and pink and black and 
white television static, this boot-stamped zig-zagged sawdust of a 
feeling, to be tired and bleeding and blood-soaked and tied tight, 
helpless, immobile, screaming until you can’t even whimper, emotion 
just escaping from your lips-hole like vomit, your body voiding this 
taste-thick acid, the fear of death like a liquid making an exit, this 
terrified lonely fetal huddle of a feeling where you wait immobile, 
immovable in your basement while your life dies upstairs, screaming 
and burning. To live through that -- the feeling stabbed my ribs from 
every angle, again and again, for a minute or an hour.” 

“Did you cry?” 

“T don’t think I did.” 

“There’s a Peet’s Coffee inside the Sheraton Hotel. They have 
pineapple-flavored soft-serve ice cream. Do you want to get a big one 
and share it?” 

We got a big one and shared it. 

Naomi rented two surfboards. We paddled out toward the 
ancient mariners’ favorite adventure destination. Neither of us were 
wearing any eyewear. Beneath the bright sun, before my naked, dying 
eyes, the world was a runny wash of colors. You’d probably be afraid 
to drink a juice that was the color the sky was right then. The sky was 
so blue and so still that if someone sent you a postcard with a picture 
of that sky on it, you could never believe they were actually there: if 
the FBI came around asking for them, you’d show them that postcard 
and say, “I definitely don’t think he’s actually in Hawaii.” 
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Naomi’s surfboard thocked against mine. 

“Hey, watch where you're going,” she said. She flashed me a 
grin. It was a big white spot on my broken radar. 

“Okay.” 

“T’m just teasing you. Okay, I’m going to try to stand up on my 
board again.” 

We rode a couple of waves. It was like doing push-ups with your 
feet on a bed made of jelly. We were out there for two hours. Nothing 
that happened would be enough to make a professional surfer 
shudder and then tell his buddy it was “just beginner’s luck, man”. 

Naomi looked over at me as we again lay on our stomachs, 
paddling toward the horizon. 

“So, hey, did you ever know anyone who died in an accident?” 

“Not personally.” 

“What about anyone at your school?” 

“A couple times at college some fraternity kid died of alcohol 
poisoning, or throwing up in his sleep while lying on his back. None of 
those guys were anyone I knew personally.” 

“Did you know anyone who knew anyone personally who died in 
an accident?” 

“In my last year of high school there was this kid who was a real 
troublemaker. This girl I liked was friends with him. One day he stole 
someone’s ATV and was tearing around his neighborhood. He drove 
up someone’s driveway. He didn’t see the chain across the driveway. 
It cut his head right off.” 

“Were you looking at the girl you liked the instant she heard the 
news?” 

“No.” 

“Did you see her cry about it?” 

“Once. They had a moment of silence for him at the basketball 
game. I was looking at her. She cried a little bit.” 

“How much is a little bit?” 

“Not enough to make me think that she liked him sexually.” 

“Huh. So, like...” She flashed me another grin. “Did you, like, 
ever see someone totally lose it when they heard that someone they 
knew or loved was dead?” 

“Why are you asking me all these questions about death?” 

The question came out of my mouth with the friction of a butter 
knife pressed into a stale loaf of French bread. 

Naomi looked away. I looked at the back of her head. It was a 
blur to my feeble eyes. A wind the temperature of the inside of a 
delicious wedding cake caressed my skin and tossed her short auburn- 
dyed hair into a miniature, scalp-revealing fury. Her scalp was the 
color of cigarette ashes. 

She breathed in and then out, her face toward the ocean. Her 
face slid back into my line of sight. 
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“Why would you even ask me why I’m asking all these 
questions? Why would you even ask me that?” 

I licked my lips. 

“T used to work at a Target store -- Target is a retail store --” 

“T’ve spent time in America. I know what Target is.” 

“T was opening the snack bar one morning. This one woman -- 
she was the size of a linebacker -- of an American football player. She 
was a big woman! Her name was Kim. She was a lesbian. I didn’t 
know much else about her. I knew she worked in the stock room, and 
that she didn’t like me. I couldn’t blame her for not liking me. When 
she met me, I was still mute.” 

“You were mute?” 

“T was mute for six years.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“And then you weren’t mute anymore?” 

“One day I started talking.” 

“And Kim still didn’t like you?” 

“T had too many people who disliked me when I was mute -- 
maybe because I was mute -- for me to go around making them all like 
me when I wasn’t mute.” 

“Did you ever talk to her?” 

“No. I didn’t want to. She didn’t seem to have any hobbies in 
common with me.” 

“How did her dislike of you manifest itself?” 

“She used to call me ‘Killer’.” 

“Killer’?” 

“Yeah, the joke was that I was weird, and possibly a serial 
killer.” 

“Duh, even I can tell you’re not a serial killer.” 

“Well, this was half my life ago.” 

“Did Kim know someone who died?” 

“T’m getting to that. The head cashier had called in sick. Kim 
was the only senior ‘team member’ -- that’s what they call all the 
employees at an American retail store -- qualified to run the front end 
of the store. She was being a real jerk with me. The lady who’d closed 
the snack bar the night before had done a really sloppy job. Kim kept 
coming by and telling me to do stuff. ‘Clean that grill again, Killer’. 
‘The counter in front of the drink machine is still sticky, Killer’. It was 
winter. It was the beginning of the Christmas holiday. I was back in 
town with my parents. The area behind the drink machine stank of 
bleach. The store was dark. The sun was barely up over the big gray 
parking lot outside the wall-to-wall windows. Kim kept hassling me 
about the sticky counter. ‘Just give me the rag, Killer: I’ll wipe it 
myself, since I’m out here already.” 

“The woman who ran the phones was a good friend of Kim’s. 
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They were always joking with one another -- patting each other on the 
bum. Her voice came over the PA. She said, ‘Kim, first of all, you’re 
sexy. Secondly, you have a phone call on line one!’ Kim pitched the 
wet rag over the counter. It stuck to the wall behind the big metal 
sink. Kim went over to the cashier headquarters station. She picked 
up the red plastic phone. She squeezed it between her ear and her 
shoulder. She opened a bottle of water with her two hands. She stared 
right into my eyes. She punched a couple keys with her right hand. 
Then she pointed at herself. She pointed at her eyes with two fingers. 
Then she pointed at me: she was saying ‘I’m watching you’. She spoke 
into the phone. I couldn’t hear what she said. She probably said hello. 
Two seconds later, she looked away. She turned to the side. I watched 
her profile. About ten seconds later, her knees buckled. She was 
suddenly sobbing so hard the sound of it made me imagine the friction 
of her vibrating shoulder-meat if I’d been over there and laid my hand 
on her back. It would have felt like a beast of burden breathing.” 

“Who'd died?” 

“It was her mom. Her mom had had a massive stroke. She’d 
been standing in the living room in the middle of the night. Her mom 
had a massive stroke and cracked her head on the corner of the coffee 
table. She bled all over the carpet. They eventually said she was 
probably dead before she hit the ground.” 

“She bled after she died.” 

“Kim took off work the rest of the day. The head cashier showed 
up. She worked four hours sick until someone else could come in.” 

“How did it feel to see her cry?” 

“Tt didn’t feel like anything. I didn’t know the story for a week.” 

“How did you find out the story?” 

“People were talking. For example, Kim was a suspect. They 
thought -- just that first day -- that it was a murder.” 

“She was a suspect in her mother’s murder?” 

“T don’t think they were friendly with one another.” 

I coughed. My lungs felt like sandpaper stuffed into a blender. 

“T always underestimate how much of surfing is lying on your 
stomach,” Naomi said. “I wish I’d put on a little more sunscreen.” 

We were back on the beach chairs. Ten feet away a kid with 
crossed arms squinted at his father, who was blowing up an inner 
tube with a series of squeaky sucks and hissy blows. 

My skin was hot; I had my Charles Barkley jersey back on, and 
my white button-down shirt over it. I had my arms folded over my lap. 
Naomi was reading a Japanese tourist guide book to Hawaii with her 
sunglasses on. The sun started to come down, painting the visible sky 
yellow. Naomi closed her guide book and looked over at me. 

“Are you in favor of the death penalty?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve never thought about it.” 

“Why not?” 
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“T try not to think about it. I’ve never had a reason to think 
about it.” 

“What if some guy raped and killed your sister?” 

“T don’t have a sister.” 

“Imagine you had a sister.” 

“T don’t want to imagine I had a sister.” 


Two weeks later, I met the fourth of my five sisters. 

She lived near Brigham Young University on Oahu. Her husband 
was in the Navy, and on a boat. I didn’t like her. Everything in her 
house -- children, dogs -- smelled like children or dogs. 


“What if someone raped and then killed your girlfriend?” 

“T don’t have a girlfriend.” 

“What if you had a girlfriend, and then someone raped and 
killed her?” 

“T can’t say for sure what I would think or feel. I’d need to know 
who she was. I’d need to remember the day we first met. I’d have to 
remember what it’s like to have sex with her.” 

“Imagine that the girl who killed herself was raped and killed 
before she could kill herself.” 

“Okay, I don’t want to think about that. I don’t know why you’re 
asking that question and I don’t know what you would even do with 
any kind of answer I could give you to that question.” 

Naomi sniffed. She looked away. She looked back at me. She 
opened her mouth. Someone interrupted her. 

A woman in a big sun-hat was standing over me. 

“Oh my word! I thought you were two Japanese people. You 
really speak that language fluently, don’t you?” 

“T sure do.” 

“Excuse me,” Naomi said to the woman in careful English, “may 
I borrow body-surfing board, under your chair, over there?” 

Naomi pointed at a body-board underneath the woman’s 
husband’s chair. 

“Why, certainly! Just... bring... it back when you’re done.” 

Naomi looked at me. 

“Come on. Let’s go body-surf.” 

“With one board?” 

“We'll take turns. Let’s go.” 

We waded out so far I was on my tiptoes. Naomi had the front of 
the whole top of her body all over that body-board. 

“Wait -- help. Don’t let me drift out there. Don’t let those waves 
suck me under.” 

I held onto the sides of the board. I had my glasses on. I could 
see Naomi’s deep black eyes twinkling, the flesh around them 
wrinkling. A wave came and went. Maybe it took a few things with it. I 
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jumped. Naomi and her board bobbed up five feet into the air and 
plopped back down on top of that board on top of that expanding and 
contracting water. Naomi giggled. Her mouth was a big happy gash. 
Her teeth were mirrors. 

“What if someone told you they were going to murder you 
someday -- like, what if I told you, right now, that I was going to 
murder you in, oh, let’s say .. . fifty years. What if I told you I was 
going to murder you fifty years from today? It’s like one of those 
things where two people agree to get married if neither of them are 
married after a certain number of years, except with murder instead 
of with marriage.” 

“T don’t know what I’d think.” 

“Would you just hold out hope that you’d die of natural causes 
before then?” 

“T guess, yes, that’s what I’d do.” 

“Being murdered wouldn’t be such a bad way to go, if the 
murderer was polite.” 

“T’ve never been murdered, nor have I murdered anyone.” 

“Tf I said I was going to murder you in fifty years, and forty-nine 
years passed and you were still super-healthy, what would you do? 
Would you find me and kill me?” 

“T’d probably sit around and cry.” 

“No you wouldn’t. Hey. Hey.” 

I looked her in the eye. She squinted right through my eyes as 
though she were contemplating the best method for high-diving head- 
first into the center of my brain. 

“You’re not being honest with me,” she said. 

“What? What does it matter?” 

She took a deep breath. She used all that air to sigh a long sigh. 
She closed her eyes. She opened them. 

“Tt matters. Just, please. Try to think. I want to hear your 
experience. I need to hear your experience. Now quit fucking around 
with me and answer my question: if I told you I was going to murder 
you in fifty years if both of us were still alive, and then forty-nine 
years passed, and you were still alive and, for all you could tell, I was 
still alive, too, would you find me and kill me?” 

Gripping both sides of the body-board where half her torso lay, 
as her feet kicked uselessly like a toy frogman’s in a tropical fish 
aquarium, I stared into her eyes until she looked away. 

“Yes,” I said. 

She looked back into my eyes. 

“Yes,” I said. “Yes, if you promised me, right now, that you were 
going to find me and kill me in fifty years if both of us were still alive, 
and forty-nine years passed and neither of us had died, I would look 
for you, I would find you, and I would kill you.” 

She blinked. 
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“That’s nice to know. Do you want to do some body-surfing? 
Here; I’m done for now. You do some body-surfing. I’ll watch.” 

I did some body surfing. Standing up on a surfboard hadn’t 
bothered me. Lying on that body board as waves pushed me up and 
down, and sometimes pulled me toward the beach with my nose 
inches above the water made me feel like I was going to throw up. 

We stopped into her hotel room so she could change her clothes. 
I pulled one of her golf clubs out of the bag. 

“Don’t touch my golf clubs, please,” she said, from inside the 
bathroom. The shower was running. She stuck her head out the 
bathroom door. “It’s nothing personal. I just have a thing about people 
touching my golf clubs.” 

I sat on the bed, folding my hands between my knees. “What 
about caddies?” 

She was back in the bathroom. “It’s a caddy’s job to touch my 
golf clubs.” 

She came out of the bathroom, fastening earrings. She snapped 
the back onto one of them. “Ow,” she said. She looked at me. “You can 
take a shower, if you want.” 

“T’ll be okay,” I said. “I find the scent of the ocean alluring. It’s 
like eating an exotic cupcake everywhere I go.” 

“If I were you, what I’m saying is, I’d take a shower.” She looked 
me in the eye. She looked at my bare, blackened big toenails. 

“T’ll take a shower.” 

My penis was about as interesting in that shower as it had ever 
been. This is what the most precious-gem-like moments of life are all 
about: viewing your most intimate sectors in exotic lighting. The 
shower was beautiful; the porcelain shone like it was coated in glass. 
The knobs were a silver shiny enough to, squinting without glasses, 
appear made of diamond. Soap lather against my skin was a striking 
contrast. I was so tanned I was technically almost a different food 
group. My swimsuit area was the same uncooked-hot-dog color as 
always. I was striped, sleepless, swirly. 

I went with Naomi to every luxurious brand shop in the malls of 
Waikiki. She held Louis Vuitton handbags and looked at herself in the 
mirror. She tried on a Prada raincoat. I stood back, staring at my feet. 
In a Dolce and Gabbana shop in Tokyo, they’d be all over me with 
“Can I Help You?”s if I tried walking in wearing sandals and shorts. 

Outside, the sky was bluely fading to black; stars floated as 
though in liquid. The image of sharp-edged shadows of palm trees 
against the background screen of sky will never leave my memory. 
Tiki torches burned with bright orange flames surrounding the 
outdoor patio seating of The Cheesecake Factory. A kid at a table was 
slapping maybe his dad’s iPhone 4 with the whole fronts of his four 
right fingers. Naomi walked behind me in a bag containing gift- 
wrapped packages of Kona Coffee, Mauna Loa macadamia nuts, and 
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those pineapple cookies people always bring you when they go to 
Hawaii: “They’re So Good, You Should Probably Be Able To Buy Them 
Anywhere.” She was looking between stars, children, people’s faces, 
tiki torches, and her feet. 

“Every time I think about the idea of alternate universes, or the 
idea that maybe we’re the dream of some celestial beings, or that 
maybe what’s real isn’t real and we’re all just our own dreams, 
huddled around a lantern in some gutted future, I feel this muffin- 
sized lump in the middle of my windpipe,” Naomi was saying. She 
looked me right in the side of my face. I was breathing through my 
mouth and my nose at the same time. “It makes me wish that either I 
was dead, or that everyone else in the world was dead.” 

I looked at my feet, my pupils lining up probably perfectly with 
the black pearls of my big toenails. 

"Every time I think about alternate universes, I remember that 
story of the old British man who only had five minutes of short-term 
memory. Whenever you ask him where he was right before five 
minutes ago, he'll lock up and get morose. He'll say all he remembers 
is terrifying blackness and silence. He slips into a horrible state. If you 
try to console him and tell him that he has a medical condition the 
doctors can't fix, he'll immediately remember that doctors are, 
archetypically, people to be trusted, and he'll grow frustrated. "They 
must not know what they're doing’. He has a moment that's like 
watching a religious person question their faith." 

“Like, they say that some stars burned out long ago,” Naomi 
went on. “We look up in the sky and all we’re seeing is the ghost of a 
star. What if we’re all trillions of miles away from one another, 
thinking in slow-motion, interacting in hyper-speed, imagining all of 
the important parts? What if we’re all light-years-long, human tall and 
wide sticks of mostly-light matter? What if we’re only ever seeing one 
another milennia late? Like, what if the iPad hasn’t actually been 
invented? What if it’s just something I imagined, or you imagined, and 
you're -- or I’m -- projecting that imagination onto everyone else you 
talk or listen to? We can dream strange things when we sleep, for 
example. Maybe dreaming is ... maybe dreaming is just a power- 
saving phase. Our ability to control the credibility of the vision falters. 
Akira Kurosawa said ‘Man is a genius when dreaming’. Maybe our 
true genius is not recognizing the genius of when we’re ‘awake’. We 
have two halves of our brain, right? Maybe one half is in control of 
consistency and one half is in control of wild creativity.” 

An old man was playing “Somewhere Over The Rainbow” on a 
violin beneath a gazebo. Naomi and I sat at a picnic table and 
listened. A family of five sat down at the table in front of us. The son 
ate a bag of Doritos with the enthusiasm of a raven in a dumpster. The 
father recorded a video of the violin performance with his Blackberry. 

We were walking further down the beach, toward where 
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buildings give up. Naomi spoke: “Sometimes I feel like the signs the 
universe shows me are just a little too shameless and obvious. Like 
the entire world is my mind playing tricks on me.” 

“Yeah, me, too,” I said. 

Naomi looked at me. “You’ve been so quiet.” 

“T just said something.” 

“T know. I mean, say something else.” 

I fished into the center of my heart. “When my brother was two 
years old, every time we went shopping, my mom bought him new 
toys. Most of the time, she bought him new action figures. Sometimes 
three or four at a time. He’d tear the packages open in the car. As 
soon as we’d get home, he’d grip the action figures by their legs and 
just... whip them at the side of the coffee table until they shattered. 
He’d just break them all, one right after another, immediately after 
getting them home. Then he’d look at the pile of plastic limbs on the 
carpet and cry. He’d just sob his eyeballs out until my mom came in 
and asked him what was wrong.” 

“That’s amazing.” 

“He would cry until she promised to buy him new ones. He 
would cry if she tried to throw the old ones away. Now he’s twenty- 
three years old. Twenty-one years later! He has a girlfriend. They’re 
going to get married. I never thought he would move out of my 
parents’ house. Maybe it was unfair to think that of him. I still think of 
him as the kid who broke all of his toys maybe on purpose. Maybe it’s 
not so unfair to think of him as that kid, because in the closet of the 
bedroom where he sleeps is still this massive toy box filled with 
broken action figures.” 

“Where do your family live?” 

“They live in Indiana.” 

“Do you go back to see them often?” 

“Until last Christmas, I hadn’t been back to see them in six 
years.” 

“Were they any different?” 

“They were no different.” 

“Except your brother has a girlfriend.” 

“That doesn’t mean anything. Humans are primarily 
destructive.” 

“One of the founding principles of modern science is that matter 
is neither created nor destroyed.” 

I looked her right through her eyes. “What are you, a high 
school science teacher?” I was on edge all of a sudden. “You know 
what I mean. The Law of Conservation of Mass says nothing about 
transforming matter into something useless for every facet of our 
concept of life. We have a universe full of planets made up of 
completely useless matter. And we’re burning down the rainforests 
and killing endangered species. What I -- what I mean is, I feel like 
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humans know they can’t create or destroy. I feel like everything we do 
is spite. I think humans like my brother are ashamed of destruction. 
The shame grows within them like a tumor -- no, like a superfluous 
internal organ, like a huge appendix. Change is shame. We move away 
from our destructive nature. Altruism and sincerity only allow more 
destruction to happen.” 

“Maybe in your version of the universe.” 

“Well, I think you’ve just established that my version of the 
universe is everything.” 

Naomi slapped me -- hard -- on the upper arm with the back of 
her hand. 

“Hey!” she said. She stopped in place. 

“What?” 

“You’re being really negative right now.” 

“What?” 

“I’m saying I don’t appreciate your fucking attitude.” Her lips 
were curled into a little teeth-covering circle. “Are you trying to bring 
me down even further? Do you have any consideration whatsoever?” 

“Hey,” I said, “hey.” I dug the first three fingertips of each hand 
into my forehead. I could hear and feel a great sphere expanding 
inside my skull. My eardrums buckled. 

“Come on,” Naomi said. She pointed toward the crater looming 
in the distance. “Let’s go climb that thing.” 

“Tam not climbing that thing,” I said. I stopped in place. “You 
think I’m going to climb that thing after sundown with you? You'll 
probably push me in.” 

Naomi’s shopping bags slipped out of her grip. They landed on 
the sidewalk. 

“You son of a bitch,” she said. She picked up the shopping bags 
and turned around; the paper bags knocked together and fluttered. 
She walked away briskly. She looked over her shoulder. “Fuck you.” 

I turned around her. My brain neither told me to abandon her 
nor to tell her to “Wait”. I found myself maybe subconsciously walking 
right up alongside her. 

Naomi looked at me. She smiled. 

“When was the first time you encountered hatred?” she asked. 

“When I was in third grade. We were lined up single file outside 
the lunch room. I was minding my own business. Some girl from 
further back in the line ran up and tapped me on the shoulder. I 
turned around. She wasn’t looking me in the eye. She said, ‘Alyssa 
hates you.’ Then she ran back to the back of the line.” 

“Who was Alyssa?” 

“Some girl in my class?” 

“Was she cute?” 

“Hey, I have a photographic memory. If I answered that 
question, I’d be a pedophile.” 
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“Do you think Alyssa really hated you?” 

“Children’s convictions are as powerful as religion. I’m sure she 
did hate me.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m pretty sure that if she thinks back on that day her 
friend told some guy she’d said she hated that she hated him, she can 
only imagine for a tiny moment what caused it all, and then she’d 
probably conclude, ‘Yeah, I guess I hated that guy’.” 

“Hah. Aww. Are your feelings still hurt?” 

“No and yes. No as in, I didn’t even know who she was. Yes as 
in, even today, when I think about or remember any girl I liked, or 
who liked me, I dip in briefly and remember that, time being an 
unknowably vast Jell-O, that day still exists, and on that eternally 
happening day, Alyssa still hates me.” 

“You’re a pretty weird guy,” Naomi said to me. We locked eyes 
for a moment. “You can call me Alyssa [‘Arissa’], if you want,” she 
said. 

“How about I call you ‘Arisa’. That sounds Japanese.” 

“You know, one of my friends in high school had a cousin named 
Arisa.” 

“Oh. What kanji was it?” 

Naomi stopped in place. I stopped beside her. She extended an 
index finger skyward, like she was counting the stars. She drew a 
ghost-line on the air. 
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“Want me to take your picture?” a leather-like American white 
man in a sun hat and tinted-orange sunglasses offered. We’d stopped 
in place in front of a statue of a man with a surfboard. 

“Yes, please,” Arisa said. She handed the man her camera. 

We looked at the photo afterward. Behind us was the sharply 
visible shadow of a homeless man with a jagged stalactite of a beard. 
Arisa pointed at the man with her just-too-short index fingernail. She 
turned around. I, too, looked around. The man was gone. 

“T’ve seen him around,” Arisa said. “His feet are black and his 
toenails are as long as my pinky finger. With all this free water, you’d 
think he’d keep himself clean.” She gestured to the ocean. 

“Maybe he did, for a couple years.” 

Maybe Arisa didn’t hear me. “You have to wonder: maybe a lot 
of these tourists aren’t even tourists. Maybe they’re just invisible 
homeless people.” 

“Huh. It wouldn’t be such a bad life. The weather is perfect 
every day. The water is warm. There are so many hotels and 
restaurants -- so much competition that prices are pretty low. Yeah, 
I’d say the economics of being a homeless person here aren’t nearly 
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unthinkable.” 


( 

Two weeks later, in the middle of a warm, beautiful, 
sleepless night, I ventured to the beach in my flip-flops. I 
sat around taking in the delicacy of the breeze and the 
sound and salty smell of the waves. Thinking of maybe, 
someday, finding a career as a writer, thinking I might 
have an interesting experience and turn it into an oral 
history, I endeavored to engage a tattered-clothed, 
barefoot, blackened-dirty, swamp-bearded through- 
garbage-picking homeless man in an impromptu 
conversational interview. I spied one standing on the 
beach, looking at the waves. I walked by. He asked me for 
change. I asked him for his life’s story. 

Wow, that sure didn’t go over so well. 


) 


We were walking along the bottom of a ravine of life, back in 
front of The Cheesecake Factory again. Arisa had closed both palms 
around the collected handles of her shopping bags. She stared at her 
shoes as she walked. I kept two hands on my man-purse strap. For 
every five tourists, two friendly Hawaiians, and point-zero-zero-two- 
five homeless people was one unshaven long-haired man stinking of 
cigarettes and conspicuously wearing long sleeves and pants. They all 
probably had knives, or at least box-cutters or multi-tools. Arisa 
looked away from her feet. She stopped in place. She spoke in an 
announcement tone of voice: 

“I’m going to go buy some lingerie, and then I’m going to return 
to my hotel room for a room service. I think I’m going to have a tuna 
steak. You should go back to your hotel, take a shower, change 
clothes, and have something to eat. Can you meet me outside the 
Starbucks nearest the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in two hours?” 

I looked at the soft-seeming side of her neck. A sinew moved as 
she breathed, a snake or a rope twisting within ice cream. 

“T can.” 

“Ninety minutes from now, then. No--wait.” She took out her 
Japanese mobile phone. It was a DoCoMo FoMa phone from probably 
the early 2000s. “This Japanese phone number you gave me -- zero 
eight zero, six six zero six, zero one zero eight -- is that really your 
phone number?” 

“That’s really my phone number.” 

“As in, if I call it, it’ll ring?” 

“Tt will definitely ring.” 

“T’m going to call it right now. Get your phone out of your bag. 
Let me see it ring.” 
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I took my old iPhone out of my bag. She speed-dialed my phone 
number. Sure enough, it buzzed: “[Number Withheld]”. She snapped 
the phone shut. 

“That’s me,” she said. “Alright, then, that Starbucks, right there, 
in two hours. Don’t be late.” 

Twenty minutes later, I had divided the two halves of my brain, 
letting one half process the orange-streetlight-wet pavement in front 
of me, and the other half view my every footstep -- including each new 
one, right here, right here, just now, and just now -- in reverse from 
where I was within this exact eternity-fragment all the way to back to 
the moment of my thought-birth. It was two chess kings chasing one 
another in a terrified circle in the center of my brain. Thought-birth 
was a barely ungrowing pyramid on my mental horizon. My memory 
moaned for stability, a corpse on a bungee cord beneath a bridge, 
somewhere between the dream of coffeemakers and green skies 
during my ten-minute sleep this morning and the most terrible 
moments of that entire Year It Rained, fourteen months ago, a fire 
extinguisher in my hand and blood drawing lines the precise shape of 
the tessellated pink and brown and beige bricks of the Koenji Look 
Shopping Arcade sidewalk. 

A big Pacific Islander fellow in a black polo shirt, his hair a 
massive, wet-like clump pulled back with a simple white rubber band, 
stopped me on the corner between the Ohana Malia hotel and an 
International House of Pancakes. 

“Hey, bro,” he said to me. “Looking to get laid tonight?” 

“My policy is, as always, ‘If It Happens, It Happens’.” 

“T know this girl who would be all over you. Oh my lord, bro, I 
am not fucking with you. We’re in town for a week. We’re catering at 
the Sheraton. She is so hot.” 

He showed me her photograph on his Blackberry. She was a 
petite girl, and maybe half-Thai. Surrounding the girl in the photo was 
a hotel room; the flash of obviously a cheap point-and-shoot digital 
camera -- not a phone -- bounced off the dark window behind opened 
veranda curtains at the speed and ferocity of a subsonic basketball. 
The girl was smiling with carnivorous white teeth, whipping open a 
white trash bag with a yellow handle with her right hand. Her skin 
was the consistency and color of well-mixed organic peanut butter. 
Looking at her, I grew hungry for peanut butter. 

“She certainly looks to be of above-average temperature.” 

“This bitch’s thighs will melt your fingerprints off, son. Now, 
hey--” he showed me his palms, his Blackberry squinched between 
one thumb and forefinger “--she and I are just friends, you know what 
I’m saying? I never had a taste, myself.” He was also very gay. “I’m in 
a spot, actually, bro. It’s like this--she sent me out to buy weed. Yep! 
This honey loves to smoke up. My dealer is meeting me around the 
corner, though check this -- I’m short twenty-five dollars. Iam so 
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lame. If you could front the cash, I am not even kidding -- I will 
introduce you to her tonight, you can come up and party with us.” 

“Do you have a pen and paper?” 

“Y-yeah. Why?” 

I took the pen and paper from him. I wrote down the URL of my 
Facebook page. 

“Tell your girl to send me a Facebook friend request within 
thirty minutes. Then I’ll give you all a whole hundred dollars for that 
fine weed.” 

The guy took the paper. He folded it into fourths, then eighths. 
He paused. He folded the paper into sixteenths. He looked at his 
shoes; he looked at my toes. He looked at my eyes. “I’ll call her right 
away.” 

“Call her right now.” 

He idly scrolled through addresses in his Blackberry address 
book. I clapped him on the shoulder. 

“T’ll leave you to that. I’m going back to my hotel. When I get 
that friend request, I’ll message her immediately with details on 
where to meet. We’ll smoke up right until morning. We will roll some 
Marijuana cigarettes and smoke them right on the beach. The 
Marijuana cigarettes will .. . they will make us so high.” 

“Y-yeah ... dude.” 

I showed him his pen before I left. I put the pen behind my ear. 

I tried to jerk off in the hotel shower. It didn’t work. I got so 
high up on my tiptoes I nearly sprained my Achilles tendons. A knot of 
something sharp stuck in my right temple. I dabbed a little cologne 
behind my ears. I put on a clean pair of Calvin Klein “X” boxers. I 
dried my hair. I ironed my hair straight. I thought about shaving. I had 
my badger-hair brush, pre-shave oil, avocado soap, and double-edged 
safety razor lined up in a neat row on the far side of the bathroom 
sink counter. I looked at them. I looked at the clock on my prepaid 
cellular phone. 

I grabbed my Macbook Pro. I took it downstairs. I had some 
emails. I talked to Amy for a minute. I told her, “I really wanted to 
harvest organic vegetables with you; like, you have no idea how much 
I wanted to harvest organic vegetables with you.” I might have been 
being a little bit selfish: maybe she did have some idea how much I 
had wanted to harvest organic vegetables with her. Harvesting 
organic vegetables with Amy was the final piece in one of my several 
puzzles. 

I checked my Facebook friend requests. I didn’t have any. I took 
my computer upstairs. I sat on the bed. I fell asleep fully clothed, with 
my shoes on, sitting on the edge of the bed, eyes open, staring into 
the bathroom. I might have slept for thirty minutes. I opened my eyes. 
I was dead hungry. I had to meet Arisa in twenty-five minutes. I went 
outside and let the wind blow me like a ghost past glass-walled gift 
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shops selling plastic leis and cardboard cutouts of President Barack 
Obama wearing an aloha shirt. I flowed down the stairs at the Waikiki 
Shopping Plaza food court. The sign outside said they had an Arby’s, a 
Taco Bell, and a Subway. The sign also said they were “The Best Food 
Court in Waikiki”. I stood in front of Taco Bell, thinking, do I really 
want to do this? Behind me were two middle-school cafeteria-like 
tables; five feet away from those tables, a wooden railing atop iron 
bars. Beyond the railing, restaurant tables beneath black-green- 
plastic-foliage-covered fluorescent lights. The floor was a different 
color of tile. At the edge of the different colored floor-section, a 
concrete lip that called to mind the first time urinating in someone 
else’s bathroom, looking at your penis hours before you’re going to 
have someone else looking at it, and maybe touching it a little bit. In 
two minutes, I was in an ABC Store. I bought a chocolate and peanut 
butter Power Bar Protein Plus Carb Control bar. That’s 270 calories, 
with twenty-three grams of protein, seven grams of fat, and only three 
grams of carbohydrate. 

My phone rang when I was across the street from Starbucks. 

“Are you at Starbucks yet?” 

“T’m almost there.” 

“You mean, you’re running late.” 

“T don’t know; am I? What time is it?” 

“You were supposed to be at Starbucks five minutes ago.” 

“T’ll be there in thirty seconds.” 

Arisa wasn’t at the Starbucks beneath the escalator that led up 
into the sky (and Senor Frog’s). I pulled a light metal chair across the 
boardwalk floor. I put my bag down. I put my hands on my hips. I 
watched a family of four gliding up the escalator. Maybe it says 
something about me, or the world, though the only girls making 
incidental eye contact with me for more than five unbroken seconds in 
Hawaii were people’s fifteen-year-old daughters. I felt the friction of 
the ridged boardwalk against the bottom of my sandals. I went into 
the Starbucks. It was no bigger than my walk-in closet had been when 
I lived in Ogikubo -- that was two years ago already. My walk-in closet 
hadn’t been very big. The near-invisibly white kid behind the counter 
had a tiny green visor buried in a giant afro of hair. I ordered a 
grande chai latte. He asked where I’d gotten my glasses. I told him I’d 
gotten them in Japan. He asked me how long I'd lived in Japan. I said 
I’d been there almost ten years. 

“I’m majoring in Japanese at the University of Hawaii. I’m a 
freshman. I want to go to Japan when I graduate.” 

“Tt’s pretty cool,” I said. I took my chai latte. “Thanks.” I went 
outside. I drank almost that entire cup of tea. Arisa was a phantom. I 
stayed there until right around when it seems the typical Starbucks 
would close. This Starbucks didn’t close. I checked the hours. 
Apparently they stayed open until midnight. I got out of my iPhone 
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and skeeved the free WiFi: in Hawaii, where the weather is all the 
wonders of all the world’s mythologies assembled with tweezers 
inside a tiny bottle on the shelf in your grandfather’s den, being 
outside for any reason, even to skeeve Starbucks’s free WiFi (travel 
tip: all Starbuckses worldwide leave their WiFi on overnight), is 
virtually the same thing as a “cultural experience”. The oxygen alone 
is worth the price of admission. At least a thousand times during my 
time in Hawaii, I wondered why everyone doesn’t live on a tropical 
island. I just Googled “total surface area of all the world’s tropical 
islands”: I didn’t get a satisfactory answer. I was going to try to say 
how much room each of us would have to call our own if we all lived 
on tropical islands. 

Arisa showed up. She was wearing a gauzy white blouse and 
light billowy linen pants. She looked at me. She grinned. She put her 
purse on the table. She removed her wallet. She went inside. She got 
a tall cafe latte. She came out and sat across from me. 

She took a sip of the coffee. She took off the lid. She blew on it 
three times. She replaced the lid. She pushed the coffee a few inches 
away from where she’d initially set it. Her black irises were alive with 
the reflection of a nearby tiki torch. 

“Did you know every Starbucks location in the world leaves 
their free WiFi on twenty-four hours a day, even when they’re 
closed?” 

“T didn’t know that.” 

“Except the ones in Japan,” I said. “Japanese Starbucks don’t 
even have WiFi.” 

“Do you have love in your life?” Arisa asked me. 

“Love is all over me like bacteria,” I said. “I couldn’t wash love 
off me with a Waterpik with a fire-hose nozzle.” 

“Tt’s just crawling all over you, in every pore.” 

“Either my love is like bacteria, or like a concealed weapon, like 
that plastic gun John Malkovich used to try to assassinate the 
president in that movie with Clint Eastwood as a Secret Service 
agent.” 

She took a sip of her coffee. She closed her eyes. She opened 
her eyes. She looked at her fingernails on the table. She took her 
hands off the table. She probably folded them, definitely under the 
table. 

“What do you think it felt like to be on one of those planes that 
crashed into the World Trade Center?” 

“No one can say. By nature, no person who sees such an 
experience lives to tell about it.” 

“People survive precarious situations all the time, and write 
memoirs.” 

“A near-death experience is about as close to an actual-death 
experience aS my Memoirs as a person who has seen an episode of 
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‘ER’ would be to the memoirs of a retired cardiovascular surgeon.” 

“You’re saying that in the crucial final instant, something is 
gained.” 

“Duh. Where are you going with this?” 

“What if your whole life could be that crucial final instant?” 
“Then the crucial final instant itself would be all the more 
crucial. What is this? What do you want me to say? ‘Live every day as 
though it were your last’, ‘Dance like no one is watching’, et cetera?” 
“T’m just looking for some truth, exiled here in paradise.” 

“You’re being ridiculous.” 

“Have you ever been to a funeral?” 

“My grandmother’s. She had brain and lung cancer.” 

“Did she smoke?” 

“She smoked a carton a day. My grandfather smoked a carton 
and a half a day. He died ten years before she did.” 

“So the difference half a carton makes is more or less ten 
years.” 

“You could say that. My grandfather left behind a million dollars 
in Chrysler stock. My grandmother cruised around the world for ten 
years, chain-smoking in Hawaii and the Bahamas until she figuratively 
turned to dust.” 

“Was she on your mother’s side or your father’s side?” 

“T don’t have a mother’s side. She was on my father’s side. He 
quit smoking after my grandfather died. My grandmother didn’t quit. 
Neither did any of her sisters, or my grandfather’s brothers and 
sisters. They just ran right into the brick wall in broad daylight.” 

Arisa took a long drag of her cup of coffee. 

“Did your grandmother spend all of that million dollars on cruise 
ships?” 

“Actually, no. As far as I can remember, she was on a two-week 
cruise twice a season. Her travel companion was her leather sister 
and an oxygen tank. She spent a third of the last ten years of her life 
on luxury boats, and she didn’t even make a dent in the money. When 
the cancer finally reached out and touched her brain, she went 
completely senile. My dad’s sister got her to sign a rewritten last will 
and testament.” 

“Your sister cheated your dad out of his inheritance.” 

“And that’s why I didn’t go to MIT.” 

“Couldn’t your dad have gotten a lawyer?” 

“He did. By the time the lawyer got a case together, my aunt 
had spent all the money. She married her boyfriend; they gambled 
and drank the money all away.” 

I took a deep, weirdly cold breath. I felt the coldness of the air 
leak into cracks inside my body-meat. 

“Then what happened?” 

“She sold her mother’s house. She moved into a tiny apartment. 
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She got divorced. She worked at a local supermarket. She smoked 
cigarettes and drank every free moment.” 

“Did she die?” 

“T don’t know. She got cancer in her lungs. Soon it got into her 
brain. My dad heard about it from his sister’s ex-husband. She was 
dying of cancer in a little apartment full of cigarette smoke.” 

“Did your dad see her before she died? I’m sure that’s where 
this story is going: that’s why I ask.” 

“He went to see her. He drove twelve hours from Indianapolis, 
Indiana to Newark, Delaware. He knocked on her door. He knocked 
on the door for an hour.” 

“Was she dead?” 

“She didn’t answer the door. He said he saw the peephole 
darken three times.” 

“Was he ready to forgive her?” 

“T think so. I think anyone would be.” 

"My great-grandfather died in the middle of the night," Arisa 
said. 

"That's the way to go," I said. 

"I don't mean he died in his sleep, you jerk," she said. She 
lowered her voice and her eyes to the table. "I mean, he fell off a stool 
while trying to reach something. He hit his chin on the kitchen 
counter top. He broke his neck." 

"That's terrible. What was he looking for in the middle of the 
night?" 

“Does it matter? His mind was gone. My great-grandmother was 
lying in bed and heard the sound. Can you imagine that? You hear this 
innocuous clack in the middle of the night, and figure it's nothing." 

"My -- my roommate used to always beat on the shower room 
door when I did so much as drop a shampoo bottle. 'What happened in 
there?' I wonder -- I wonder if it's always death." 

“Have you ever seen ‘When Harry Met Sally’?” 

“Yes.” 

“That’s my favorite movie.” 

“Okay.” 

“The main characters meet a half-dozen times over the course of 
-- what was it -- twenty years?” 

“T think it was more like fifteen years.” 

“Yeah -- yeah. First the guy drives the girl to school.” 

“She drives him to New York from school, after they’ve 
graduated college.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Yeah, that makes sense, because she’s driving 
him away from the education stage of his life and toward the . . . life- 
living part of life.” 

“And she doesn’t like him.” 

“She thinks he’s a jerk.” 
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“They meet again a bunch of times.” 

“In the airport! And then on the street.” 

“They both have significant others.” 

“Then they become best friends.” 

“Then they have sex.” 

The word “sex” was a coconut fallen into the middle of our 
aluminum Starbucks table in paradise. 

“And they get weird about it.” 

“And they stay weird about it.” 

“And then they’re together.” 

“Forever.” 

Arisa looked me in the eye. 

“Ts there anyone who’s been with you, so far, for forever?” 

I didn’t even notice the lid of my Starbucks cup had come off 
until a few seconds after I replied: 

“There’s one someone.” 

“Ts it a ‘When Harry Met Sally’ situation?” 

“Tt’s not the sort of thing that would win screenwriting Academy 
Award nominations.” 

“What’s her problem? What’s wrong with her?” 

“Who said there’s something wrong with her?” 

“You’re in Hawaii alone.” 

“T told you why I was in Hawaii alone.” 

Arisa didn’t look away from my eyes, her black eyeball-centers 
reflecting a maybe-distant, dancing tiki torch flame. 

“T wasn’t talking about that.” 

“Then what were you talking about?” 

“T was talking about cutting through the bullshit. Would you like 
to try that?” 

I put my head in my hands. I spoke to my knees. 

“Look, this isn’t helping anything. It’s a complicated situation. 
It’s always going to be.” 

“How long have you known her?” 

“T--I guess seven years.” 

“Have you ever dated?” 

“Not--not really.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s not like that.” 

“How is it not like that?” 

“She’s in love with me.” 

“And?” 

“And that’s it.” 

“Do you hate her?” 

I breathed -- in and out -- with the speed of a good ping-pong 
serve. 

“No. No, I don’t hate her.” 
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“Then what’s the hold up?” 

“What’s the hold up’? Did you seriously just ask that? Like, if 
someone loves you and you don’t exactly hate them, that means you 
should get married and have puppies?” 

“Eventually all of your options have withered.” 

“Don’t talk to me like you’re old enough to be my aunt. You’re 
not even old enough to be my big sister.” I hated this woman, all of a 
sudden, and I hated her so much. 

“Fair enough. So what’s the situation, then, with you and this 
girl?” 

“Tt’s not a typical situation.” 

“Try me. Did you and her ever have sex?” 

“T told you--it’s not like that.” 

I wished Arisa would look somewhere other than dead into my 
eyes. 

“Then what’s it like? Tell me what it’s like.” 

“T--no--” 

“T need you to tell me what it’s like.” 

“T can’t.” 

“Then listen to this: my first boyfriend, in high school, was non- 
sexual. He had a problem expressing himself sexually. It wasn’t 
actually a problem so much as a complete lock-up. He said he liked 
me. And I tell you what -- Iam sure he did. If I'd try to hold his hand, 
he’d get the shivers. He wrote me a letter. He said, ‘Don’t do that’. It 
was fun for a while. We went to movies. He wouldn’t drink soda after 
me. All the while, I was growing up. In college, I was the only girl I 
knew who was still a virgin. He told me, ‘You can have sex with me if 
you want to’. And I was like, ‘You don’t sound very excited about it’. 
We went to a love hotel. He laid on the bed. I touched his clothed 
shoulder. He went into a conniption fit. He gritted his teeth. He broke 
out in an icy sweat. I kissed him on the cheek. His eyes were tear- 
volcanoes. I kissed him a few times. I put my hand on his crotch. If he 
had a dick, I have no idea where it was, in there. I looked back to his 
face. His nose was bleeding. I broke up with him. It took six months to 
break up with him. I spent my virginity in secret, on my little brother’s 
math teacher. It’s hard to break up with someone who loves you that 
much, even more so if the peak of ‘intimacy’ for them is no more than 
a conversation about the weather.” 

Arisa sipped her coffee. I gulped the last mass of tea syrup from 
the recesses of my cup. I stared at the chalky crumbles of honey and 
chemistry sugar. 

Arisa was Staring at my hands. 

“Ts your situation anything like that?” 

My lower lip was trembling. My hands were folded on my right 
knee, on top of my left knee, under the table. 

“For a while,” I said, a tadpole in my throat, “it was more or less 
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exactly like that.” The sentence fell from the air like an axe into a log. 

Arisa’s reaction was an immediate blurt: “Seven years. Fucking 
hell.” 

“Recently -- no, about a year ago -- it turned into something 
else.” 

“What kind of something else?” 

My voice was again an axe: “A so very sad something else.” 

We were quiet. Arisa finished her coffee. The escalator across 
the street -- the one leading up into a dark, warm, wooden shopping 
mall -- slowed to a stop. The light showering down upon its steps 
switched off with an inaudible “foom”. What was once a machine was 
now a Staircase. 

“Have you ever seen someone cry on a train in Tokyo?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“No one ever looks at them, do they?” 

“They don’t.” 

“Do you think they all have a reason? Or do you think it’s 
generally for no reason?” 

“T know some financial analysts who could probably offer a 
decent theory for how it’s usually for no reason.” 

The next moment was a baseball thunking down a metal 
staircase. 

“What did you eat for dinner?” Arisa asked. 

“T had a Power Bar.” 

“Oh. Oh. What, uh, what kind of Power Bar?” 

“A chocolate and peanut butter Power Bar.” 

“Huh.” Arisa balanced an elbow on the skinny chair arm. She 
put her chin in her palm. She smiled. “You know what? I’m allergic to 
peanuts.” 

“Oh really? So is my niece.” 

“Oh. Poor girl.” 

“Because of her peanut allergy, parents of all other students in 
her elementary school are asked to not pack any lunch that includes 
peanuts.” 

“Isn’t peanut butter and jelly a crucial part of the childhood 
experience in America? How does she cope?” 

“Well since she’s never had it, I guess she doesn’t know what 
she’s missing. She copes. She’s six years old; prior to last Christmas, I 
hadn’t seen her in four years. Four years before that, I’d only seen her 
for a few days. She was two. She would walk into a room, turn on 
every noise-making toy she had, and then walk out. If you turned off 
the toys while she was out of the room -- or if they turned themselves 
off -- when she came back in, she would nonchalantly turn them back 
on. A peanut allergy didn’t get in the way of that kind of fun, at least. 
Now, at age six, she just goes around telling everyone she loves them. 
Just -- anybody. She’ll say she loves anyone, even my mother.” 
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“She sounds like a sweet girl.” 

“She’s also in a wheelchair. She has spina bifida.” 

“If Iso much as let you kiss my forehead with traces of peanut 
butter on your lips, I’d swell up like a skin-balloon. And I’d pop. Bam!” 
She slapped her hand down on the table. “Just like that. I’d be a black 
stain on a five-star hotel bed.” 

“T can brush my teeth,” I said. I shrugged. “I’ll brush my teeth 
and shower twice.” 

Arisa looked me in the eye, her lips curled in the shape of a lost 
letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 

“I’m married,” she said. 


“Oh,” I said. 

“T’ve been married for six years,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“My husband was cheating on me for five years,” she said. 
“Oh,” I said. 


“Two months ago, my friend since college -- not my best friend, 
just ‘a’ friend -- was murdered in her home,” she said. 


“Oh,” I said. 

“She was my husband’s mistress,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Two weeks ago, my husband confessed to the crime,” she said. 
“Oh,” I said. 

“He’s in jail now,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“I’m pretty sure we’re getting a divorce,” she said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“Oh,” I said. 


Arisa stood up. She threw away her cup. She spun around. She 
looked me in the eye. She looked down at my crotch, then at my black 
marathon-runner’s toenails, then back up to the divot in the center of 
my neck, then up to the purple hairband keeping my hair out of my 
eyes. She folded her arms. She looked over her shoulder. She looked 
back at the cleavage between my pectoral muscles. 

“If you want to fuck me tonight, I’m going to need you to brush 
your teeth, shower again, wash your hair again, and change any 
article of clothing that might have touched that chocolate and peanut 
butter Power Bar. I have adrenalin shots; I’d rather not use them. And 
shave, while you’re at it. You’d look much better shaved. I don’t know 
what that is you’ve got going on there.” 

“Okay,” I said. I faltered forward, about to shake her hand. 

She stepped back, showing me her hand-palms. “Peanut butter,” 
she said. “Peanut butter is all over you like bacteria. Peanut butter is 
all over you like bacteria and love.” 

“I’m going to go back to my hotel, then,” I said. 

“Meet me back here in ninety minutes,” she said. “I’ll be waiting 
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right here sixty minutes from now. I’ll wait here for thirty minutes. I 
have to be on a plane at six in the morning. We can fuck until four- 
thirty. I want to spend as much of the time between now and four- 
thirty fucking. Fuck. I wish I hadn’t been wanting to eat dinner alone. 
So please hurry.” 

I went back to my hotel, walking beneath a warm-water-like 
feather of a wind. I showered. I brushed my teeth. I tried to jerk off, 
staring at myself in the mirror. I thought of Arisa’s chocolate-tanned 
skin. I thought of her invisible bones. I thought of her white teeth and 
her khaki-colored lips. I saw her glinting black eyes and her boyish 
professional golfer haircut. It just didn’t work. It never works, 
anymore. I sat on the edge of the bed. I closed my eyes. I opened my 
eyes. I picked up my computer. I walked it down to the lobby. 

The lobby was so cold with air-conditioning that sitting ina 
chair with the air on your legs felt like lying on the cold concrete floor 
in my underwear. I chatted with Amy. I wanted to tell her that for two 
years I have thought about her literally a hundred times a day every 
day, and that all I wanted was a normal life and my own small 
apartment somewhere near wherever she was. I did not, however, find 
occasion to mention this, much less mention what I would do if I had 
it. What would we do? Bake cookies on the weekends? I didn’t know 
where that would lead us. Instead, I asked her if the Japanese 
immigration authorities had called her. Then she mentioned how she 
was going to go running: weeks earlier, she’d fallen and hurt her 
knee. Now, her knee was healed enough to run again. 

I opened a browser tab. I navigated over to OKCupid.com. I 
clicked on “Matches”. From the menus, I chose “Location: Within 
25km of: Honolulu, HI”, and “Last login: Online Now”. I clicked on 
“search”. 

The website returned a mere three results. 

The top result was a woman with no profile photo. It said she 
was my 71% match. Closer inspection revealed that she had only 
answered twelve match questions. So we were 71% compatible based 
on twelve frivolous questions. Her miniature autobiography described 
her as a “vegetarian, mom, cinephile, dancer”. I sent her a message: 


“ 


I’m trapped in Honolulu, Hawaii, at the Royal Garden 
Hotel near Waikiki Beach, and I am managing to have the worst 
two days of my life. It’s late: I’m a vegetarian: I’m hungry. If 
you’re free and you look at my profile and think I don’t seem 
terrible and/or like a serial killer, this is my phone number: 415- 
350-4871. Text me. I’m going to be upstairs in my hotel room, 
shaving. I would be ready to leave whenever you are, unless 
when you’re ready to leave is sometime within the next ten 
minutes (that’s how long it takes to shave). I hope you have a 
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car. I don’t know why I get the feeling you have a car. 


my” 


I unplugged my computer. I went back up to my hotel room. I 
sat on the edge of the bed for a minute. I closed my eyes. I opened 
them. I went into the bathroom. I ran the water until it was scalding. I 
filled up the sink. I whipped the blow-dryer at my hair. I plugged in 
my hair flatiron, and turned it on. I soaked my badger-hair brush in 
the sink. I took off my shirt. I was getting fat. I cupped my hands in 
the scalding water. I splashed water on my face. I rubbed camphor oil 
on my face. I dipped my hot, water-inflated badger-hair brush into 
avocado soap. I lathered up. I dipped my razor into the scalding 
water. I had erased my beard in thirty swipes. I lathered again, just to 
be sure. 

My hair was dry. I ironed it. I’d ironed my hair twice in one day. 
That was some kind of record. I looked at myself. I looked myself right 
in the eye. I put on a gray tank top and a green Adidas Originals 
Superstar track jacket. I stared myself in the eye. 

“T hate you,” I said. 

My phone buzzed, hopping and clacking along the bathroom 
counter. I flipped it open. 


“ 


I’m free tonight. I can meet you in front of your hotel in 
ten minutes. I have a Toyota Prius and a GPS. 


my” 


A Toyota Prius and a GPS. 
A Toyota Prius and a GPS. 
I replied immediately: 


“ 


I’ll see you downstairs and outside in ten minutes. 


A concierge’s eyes on your back can make you feel lonelier than 
if you were alone in an ice-cold hotel lobby like that at midnight. I 
went outside. It was pleasantly warm; having just come out of the 
hotel, it felt for a microsecond like the desert. I bought a Coke Zero at 
the ABC Store across the street. I poured some of it into my stomach. 
I was listening to Number Girl’s “Delayed Brain” on my iPhone. It 
started to rain. I stood under the cement eaves of the hotel. I turned 
off the music. I put my iPhone in my bag. I watched the road. My bag 
started vibrating. It was the iPhone. I let it vibrate for a minute. It 
stopped vibrating. I kept watching the road. The iPhone in the bag 
vibrated again. I took it out and answered. 
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“T’m still in my hotel room,” Arisa said. 

“Oh,” I said. 

“T was thinking,” Arisa continued. “There’s something else I 
want you to know about me.” 

I took a deep, slow breath. 

“What?” 

“I’m going to kill you,” she said. 

Something bad inside my brain disappeared. I was a new goose. 

“In fifty years,” she said, “I’m going to kill you.” 

“Ts that it?” I said. 

“That’s it.” 

“That’s it?” 

“I’m going insane; I’m going to bed. I’ll see you when we’re 
eighty-one.” 

She hung up with a click. I held the phone in front of my face. A 
fat drop of rain landed right in the middle of the touch screen. Then, 
another drop of rain did not follow that first drop of rain. 

A jet-black Toyota Prius jolted to a stop in front of the hotel. The 
door-lock shicked open. 

I put my phone and my hands into my purple Adidas basketball 
shorts’ pockets. I stepped into the street. The Toyota Prius’s 
passenger side window veened down. 

She had both hands on the wheel again already. She was a 
white face, giant granny glasses on a healthy nose, and lion’s-mane- 
big navel-length ropes of golden hair. 

“Are you... you?” she said. 

“Yes,” I said, for the first time in my life feeling like I wasn’t 
lying about anything. “Are you... you?” 

“Yes,” she answered, immediately, breathless, her eyes-behind- 
windows gripping mine. 

I got into the car. She introduced herself. 

"So you're a vegetarian, right?" she said. 

"I sure am. Actually, I'm a vegan. Actually, no -- I'm so strict a 
vegan that I can't even eat any food a person has touched." 

“What about yourself?" 

“Not even myself." 

"You're actually just a vegetarian, though, right? I mean, you 
said something about wanting to eat pizza." 

We went to a Round Table Pizza. She was twenty-five. She had 
an eight-year-old son. Her son was in Texas with her parents. She said 
that the more details she gave about herself online, the more she ran 
into guys who immediately said they loved kids and it was totally cool 
that she had kids. “Usually, they’re just looking to get laid.” We talked 
about how we were both strict vegetarians who had never tasted 
alcohol, smoked a cigarette, done any drugs, or spoken a single 
profane word. In some way or another, I told her about the guy I had 
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known in Tokyo who would always ask, whenever you mention any girl 
of any kind, “Does she have a sister?” 

“This guy is assuming that all men only ever mention a girl if 
they are into her, that no man should pursue a girl his buddy is into 
(or, that is, any girl that his buddy knows in any way), and that every 
girl in the world is exactly like him.” 

“T’ve met guys like that. I’ve met general human beings like 
that.” 

“And if you ever mention to this guy that you got laid the other 
night, he’d ask if you had a picture of the girl.” 

“Did you ever have a picture of the girl?” 

“Not that I can remember. So what me and my friend started 
doing is, when someone mentioned a girl, in a tribute to this guy, 
instead of asking if she had a sister, we’d ask, ‘Did you give her my 
number?’” 

“That’s funny.” 

“Do you actually think it’s funny, or are you humoring me?” 

“T actually think it’s funny. And I genuinely, deeply understand 
that it makes you happy to know that I think it’s funny.” 

“So,” I said, “do you have any photos of yourself when you were 
pregnant?” 

I think she really thought that was funny, too. 

“What have you done so far in Hawaii? What are you planning to 
do?" 

"I went surfing a bit. I saw a sea turtle. Uhm. I went to the mall. 
I was thinking I might go lie on the beach again and see how dark this 
tan gets. I wanted to rent a car and drive up to the north shore." 

“You can take a bus." 

"Maybe I'll take a bus." 

"For a hundred and twenty-four dollars, you can go swimming 
with a dolphin." 

"For a hundred and twenty-four dollars, I can eat a baby whale 
in a Japanese restaurant." 

We walked on the beach. I asked her if she had a boyfriend back 
in New York. She said she was never going to have a boyfriend ever 
again. She asked me if I had a girlfriend back in Tokyo, or Silicon 
Valley. 

"T have a bunch," I said. "I live in a house with them. I suppose 
the term is 'polyamorous', though don't worry, it's okay: I never sleep 
with more than one of them at a time." 

She neither laughed nor asked if it was a joke. Maybe that 
means she found it just funny enough. 

The next day, I checked out of the hotel. She let me keep my 
things in her place. She went to the lab where she worked. I spent a 
day at the beach. Her Prius came by after noon and picked me up ata 
Starbucks. We went to the beach in our swimsuits in the middle of the 
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night. I brought my movie camera. I recorded us listening to Prince’s 
“Purple Rain” in her Prius as we drove about the deserted ghost-town 
of the night that was Honolulu. I recorded us talking about Alfred 
Hitchcock while lying on towels on the beach. I’m watching -- no, 
listening -- to the tape now. We sound like a Hollywood romantic 
comedy so real people would accuse it of fakery. If Orson Welles were 
alive and directed a remake of “You’ve Got Mail”, this video file would 
be it. It’s beautiful and terrible. Now I’m convincing her to take her 
shirt and pants off and lie on the cold beach of the night in her 
swimsuit, just like Iam. She doesn’t want to enter the ocean. I tell her 
I am going to enter the ocean with or without her. She comes with me. 
The sound of waves for a half an hour, the sky and a lavender and 
black soup. We come back. We return to our towels. We’re quiet. She 
tells me how she came to be twenty-five and with an eight-year-old 
son. She tells me of the thing which happened to her last year. I 
shouldn’t be listening to this. This is so amazing it feels like something 
sharp is stuck in my lung. Don’t I realize? The grandchildren of the 
twenty-second century will be able to listen to their parents’ 
conversational foreplay via Facebook archives -- either when they’re 
old enough, or not old enough. It’s sheer terror to hear two people 
falling in love for real; it’s even more terrifying when you’re one of 
them. I tell her why I’m in Hawaii, which only makes her ask why I 
was in Japan, and I say “I wrote a whole book about that”. She says 
she’d like to read it. Hello: here it is. It wasn’t finished yet, because 
(among other reasons) you weren’t in it. If you’re reading this, it’s 
finished now. 

Thirty-eight sleepless hours were a Pepsi can rolling and 
wobbling down a hill. 

Here we are, and: The Piano Of The World. 

You really don’t expect this to ever happen: for the first time in 
my life, I knew more or less exactly what I wanted from anybody and 
everybody. 

"I would marry you," I told her, when she said no one would 
ever marry her. “I guess.” 

“Then why don't you?” 

“Why don't I? Why I don't... You mean, right now?” 

“What's stopping you?” 

“Lots of things are stopping me. The same things that stop lots 
of people from doing lots of things.” 

Two days later, beneath a sparkling morning light outside the 
Ohana Waikiki Malia hotel, I popped open the Prius’s trunk; I removed 
the cardboard box containing my Windows 7 PC, which in turn 
contained a hundred dollars worth of dirty underwear and six hundred 
billion dollars worth of next-level computer software product. I set the 
box carefully on the ground. I removed my suitcase. I looked around 
the corner, through the lobby windows. I swallowed. My head was 
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empty. My eyes were turning into raisins. I tried to swallow. I had 
nothing left to swallow. I was sore all over, invisible bruises in my soft 
parts, or wherever bone-joints grasped for air. Non-sleep had sucked 
the moisture of life out of every cranny of my animal shell. 

She’d come around the front of the car. Her ropes of hair were 
tied up in a ponytail on top of her head. On her body was a bunchy 
sweater. Her arms were folded. Her mouth fell from gripped shut to 
just barely open. 

“Well -- well -- th-thanks,” I said, actually ready to die. 

I tottered forward, then backward. I looked through the window 
over my shoulder. No one was watching from any of the chairs in the 
lobby. 

I started forward. Without thinking, I was extending my hand. 

Her eyes were a laser aimed at my hand, which was itself a 
pistol pointed at Mount Everest. 

“Is that what this is?” she said. Her eyes were shiny, and 
expanding. “Is that what you’re going to do?” 

In two days, we’d lived an entire life. We could have entire lives 
for breakfast every day for the rest of our lives. We could have lived a 
million lives between us. Everything was perfect and I wanted to just 
die already. 

The bellman almost didn’t let me in the elevator. He cleared it 
with the concierge: the guest in the room number I’d specified was 
indeed expecting someone. 

The room was all wicker, natural light, and the flavor of fabric 
softener. The Green-Haired Girl came to the door. Her hair wasn’t 
green anymore. She was dressed in lemon yellow and cartoon-green. 
She was already crying. 

“T thought I’d never see you again,” she said. 

“Well, look all you want,” I said. I rolled my suitcase beside the 
bed that didn’t have her things on it. I shut myself into the bathroom -- 
its door wicker slats -- and took a leak. I stared at my penis in the 
mirror. I cupped cold water over it. I lathered up my hands. I gave it 
and my hands a good wash. 

Back in the hotel room, The Green-Haired Girl was sitting on 
her bed, fixing fuzzy pom-poms to the upper corners of her square 
head, making floppy pigtails. She hopped up. She drew the curtains 
shut. She turned on the lamp between our beds. She opened her 
medium-sized-dog-sized purse. She removed a thick plastic document 
cover. She removed a stack of papers. She was on her knees on the 
edge of her bed; I was on my knees on the edge of my bed. She 
handed me the papers with two hands outstretched. 

“Here,” she said. 

With my two hands, I grabbed the two corners of the paper 
nearest me. 

They were marriage papers. 
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“T can’t marry you,” I said, setting the papers on my lap. I 
looked her straight in the eye. I bowed my head. “I have been 
forbidden by Japanese law. If you were to marry me at any point in the 
next five years, you would be required to forfeit your Japanese 
nationality for-ever.” 

The Green-Haired Girl took the papers back. She returned them 
to the document cover. She returned the document cover to her bag. 
She snapped her bag shut. 

“So you’re going to go back to America?” 

“Or I might move to China, or London, or Paris. Or -- I was 
thinking -- maybe I could stay here.” I drew a slow breath. 

“How -- how will we be together, then?” She looked me in the 
eye. She looked at my fingertips. “I -- all I want is to be near you. I 
want to be close to you. You said you wanted to move into a new 
apartment by yourself -- even if we got married, you could do that. I 
just -- I just want to help you. I have to.” 

“You can’t marry me and still live in Japan. Don’t you get it? You 
can’t help me and still live in Japan. Japan is finished with me.” 


( 

Two months later, my work would have benefited from a 
short business trip to Tokyo. I had official business papers. I 
took them, and my exclusion order, to the Japanese Embassy in 
San Francisco. The Japanese Embassy in San Francisco’s visa 
office is the size of a bachelor’s living room. The lady looked 
over my papers and said my case would likely not be a problem: 
I was likely only barred from residing in Japan for a long term. 
She told me to sit and wait. She’d call on me. She was sure that 
I had misheard my immigration inspector. 

A half an hour later, she called me. Her face was white. It 
was like a ghost had seen her. She informed me that I’ve been 
placed on the immigration blacklist reserved for convicted sex 
offenders and acquitted murder suspects. 

“No Japan For You,” she didn’t say. 

) 


“Does that mean you’re finished with me? Does that mean we’re 
finished?” 

I was sitting on my hotel bed with my back to the headboard. I 
was So tired any polygraph administrator in the world could have 
proven I’d assassinated any historical figure who ever was. 

“Yes,” I said, my voice empty. “We’re finished.” 

She cried and shivered. She buried her face between her two 
pillows. Hers was an electrocuted moan in slow-motion. I never saw or 
heard anyone so sad about anything. She was quaking so hard her 
bed’s vibrations vibrated my bed. I breathed in slow gasps and fast 
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sighs until oxygen molecules started forgetting how to get to my 
brain. Eventually, her history choke-held her right down into an 
emotional coma. I took off my clothes and got beneath the covers. 

I hadn’t slept that hard in I couldn’t remember how long. 

I dreamt about Nancy Hua. Most specifically, I dreamt that 
Nancy Hua lived in a penthouse apartment, and I could play the piano. 
When it was time to go to bed, Nancy Hua tied me to her big four- 
poster bed and laughed at me for literally what felt like thirty-six 
hours. I didn’t mind it so much. The biggest inconvenience was not 
being able to touch my nose, even though it didn’t particularly itch. 


Fight months earlier, on New Year’s Eve 2009, I saw The 
Jesus Lizard play their final show ever in Chicago. Chicago was 
a glazed ball of ice. The night before the concert, I told The 
Green-Haired Girl I was going to meet an internet friend for 
dinner. I’d hoped The Green-Haired Girl wouldn’t want to come. 
She didn’t want to come. She stayed in at my friend Big Joe’s 
place sleeping dead-like on the tiny sofa. I took the rental car -- 
a Mitsubishi Galant (that’s a Lancer for grownups) -- and 
navigated through a foot of snow away from where we’d parked 
near the corner of Doorscraper Street and Mirrorbuster Avenue. 
I parked across the street from Nancy Hua’s luxury condo 
tower. I met her in the lobby downstairs. She took one look at 
me and said, “You look crazy!” 

“Thanks,” I said. 

“T mean, you look like you’re from Japan.” 

We went to a vegetarian restaurant. Nancy Hua was a girl 
who’d emailed me once, and I asked her to marry me because 
her name was Nancy and she was a student at MIT. I read her 
blog for six months, then I stopped reading it. Then, a year and 
a half later, I realized I hadn’t read her blog in a while. I dialed 
it up: she’d stopped writing in it eighteen months ago. That’s 
when I started emailing Nancy Hua. 

In my rental car, she asked, “How was your Christmas?” 

I said, “I don’t have a Christmas.” 

“Why, are you a Jew?” 

“Did you just ask if I’m a Jew?” 

“Tt could have been worse: you could have been a girl, and 
I’d have asked ‘Are you a Jewess?’” 

“T’m neither a Jew nor a Jewess. I’m not anything.” 

Nancy Hua looked just like the photos on her Facebook, 
except for the ones where she was wearing fencing gear. She 
moved her hands a lot when she talked. She wiped her 
fingertips no less than a dozen times during our meal. I was 
barely hungry: I’d eaten so much leftover Gino’s East pizza that 
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morning that I was finished for maybe five meals. That said, the 
food was good enough to inhale. Nancy Hua looked left, right, 
up, down, and all around. 

I drove her back to her apartment afterward. We pulled up 
in the circle. 

“Actually,” she said, “can you take me to my boyfriend’s 
place?” 

“Tf, uh, you can tell me where it is.” 

“Tt’s just down the street from here. Go out here and turn 
left. I’m sorry. Thanks. Okay. Okay, that way. Okay. Yeah, there 
it is there, on the left.” 

I parked out front. A man dressed like a doorman -- he was 
probably a doorman -- came by, white-gloved hands folded by 
his belly-button. He looked into the car. Nancy Hua locked her 
eyes onto the top of my head. She opened the door with her 
back facing the doorman. The door-blade stretched out at the 
doorman’s abdomen. The doorman backed away. About to close 
the door, Nancy Hua looked in at me. 

“Do you think you want to meet me again? Do you think 
we'll ever meet again?” 

“Sure we will,” I said. 

“Okay. Okay,” she said. She closed the door. She turned 
around. 

That’s the story of how I met Nancy Hua. 

) 


When we awoke, everything was closed; the idea of Hawaii 
might as well have stood on the head of a pin. 

“T’m hungry,” The Green-Haired Girl said. “I want to eat shrimp 
at The Blue Bus.” 

“What Blue Bus?” 

She showed me a photograph of a blue bus in a Japanese guide 
book. We walked around for an hour looking for it. 

“T see a lot of pictures of President Obama,” she said. 

“He was raised here,” I said. 

“Oh.” 

It turned out the Blue Bus was less than a block from our hotel. 
The map was drawn at a terrible scale. We’d been looking in all the 
wrong places. 

The Green-Haired Girl ordered a big Styrofoam box full of 
shrimp. I went over to a place advertising “Healthy Mexican Food”. I 
realized I’d forgotten my wallet. 

I went over to The Green-Haired Girl. She was chipping away at 
her shrimp. 

“T forgot my wallet,” I said. “Can I borrow some cash?” 
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She gave me ten dollars. 

“T’ll pay you back.” 

“Don’t worry about it. I’m the one keeping you here. I’ll buy 
your meals. I’ll treat you. You don’t need to worry about a thing.” 

I didn’t refuse. I went back to the Healthy Mexican Food truck. 

“What’s in your vegetable burrito?” I asked the Japanese- 
Hawaiian guy behind the register, three feet above me. 

The guy looked down at me. He was polishing a ladle with a 
white towel. 

“Uh. Vegetables.” 

“T mean, like, which vegetables.” 

“Ts there a specific vegetable you’re avoiding?” 

“T was wondering if you put mushrooms in there.” 

“Who the fuck puts mushrooms into a burrito?” 

“T’ve seen places put mushrooms into burritos before.” 

The man’s tone was definitely not jovial: “Those must have been 
awful burritos.” 

“They were terrible. That’s why I’m asking.” 

“T don’t make awful burritos.” 

“Does that mean you don’t put mushrooms into them.” 

“That’s what it means, chief.” 

“T’ll take a vegetable burrito.” 

They didn’t have Coke Zero in the nearby vending machine, so 
while my order was being prepared, I crossed the street to ABC Store. 

Five minutes later, I was back. I took my food to the table where 
The Green-Haired Girl had left her water bottle. She was nowhere to 
be seen. I sat down. I cracked open my Coke. I started on my burrito. 
The Green-Haired Girl came back, her hand pressed to her chest. 

“Oh my God,” she said. “I thought you’d run away. I thought 
you’d left for real, for good.” 

“T’m right here,” I said. 

Beneath a blue tarp tent ceiling, under light bulbs so orange in 
color you’d expect them in a coal mine, The Green-Haired Girl’s head 
swayed left and right to an inaudible rhythm. Seated, alone with 
regard to music, she danced using only her skull. I looked at her quiet 
cheeks and happy lips, and I felt a great top-of-the-roller-coaster 
feeling. She locked eyes with me and smiled. 

“Where's your shrimp?" 

The Green-Haired Girl cocked her head to the left, and then the 
right. 

“You know -- it's the weirdest thing. I was about to order some 
food, and then I decided I wasn't hungry." 

"Oh." 

"I don't mind it at all, though! The weather here is amazing! It's 
like -- it's like summer, only it's not 99% humidity like it'd be in 
Japan." 
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"It is pretty fantastic weather." 

"It's more than fantastic weather. It's weather so beautiful -- and 
I realize this is the night-time -- that I feel like being here is certainly 
not a waste of time or money or energy. This is the absolute best 
place I could be right now, regardless of anything else in my life." 

“Well, I’m glad to see you enjoying yourself,” I said. I took a sip 
of my Coke. 

“Why do you have to say it like that? I’m not handicapped, okay? 
I’m not in a fucking wheelchair.” 

I looked at the center of the table. 

“Sorry,” I said. “I just meant--” 

“T have things I enjoy. You have things you enjoy. Some of the 
things I enjoy -- getting drunk, for example -- you’ve never even tried.” 

“That’s fair.” 

She looked me in the eye again. She smiled. 

“T don’t care about anything; this is why I don’t care: you’re 
right here, you’re right there.” 

She extended her finger, like she was going to touch the tip of 
my nose. She didn’t touch the tip of my nose. 

“Do you want to go see the beach at night?” I asked her. 

“T don’t want the first Hawaiian beach I see to be at night,” she 
said. “Let’s go tomorrow. Is the beach crowded during the day?" 

"Yeah," I said. "It's shoulder-to-shoulder." 

“Were you out there all day or what? My god, look at you. I 
might have to buy more expensive sunscreen. Oh my god. The more I 
look at you the less I recognize you. You look so... weird. Wow, you 
really tanned pretty dark! I never knew you would tan. From how 
white you always are I figured some sun would burn you to a crisp." 

"It would seem I tan well." 

"I've never seen you in the sun. Did you put on sunscreen? Did 
you use tanning oil?" 

"To be honest, I forgot to put on either of those things. I just fell 
asleep in the sun and woke up like this." 

"You look like an entire different race. You look like a Hispanic 
person." 

“Man, that's something people say too often about a white 
person who got a tan." 

"I mean it, though. You have -- the tan has highlighted facial 
features I was not aware you had. You used to look like a cross 
between a baby polar bear and a baby white tiger -- now you look 
more like a baby fox. You look like a Hispanic, or a Hawaiian. Actually, 
you look like Keanu Reeves, all of a sudden." 

"Oh, knock it off." 

"He's Hawaiian, you know." The Green-Haired Girl smiled. "I 
mean, you don't look totally like him. Just -- some features. Around the 
mouth." She mimed a dog wearing a muzzle. "Right in that area." 
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We stayed up late; outside, Waikiki was boasting and aflame 
with attempted love and a silver platter of half-formed murders. We 
were each so tired from sleeping so much that we easily slept until 
past morning, and just before noon. 

The Green-Haired Girl was wearing a little tutu and a pair of 
seafoam Ray-Bans. We walked the streets in silence. She made me 
photograph her under a live palm tree, a dead willow tree, then on the 
beach, then on the road leading to the beach. The sun was up, the sky 
was blue: I photographed her in front of a lei-adorned statue of 
Gandhi in the shade of big palms in the delicious green-grassed park 
around the zoo beneath the crater. The Green-Haired Girl paid five 
dollars for a half-transparent (and polka-dotted) pink inner tube. Her 
bathing suit was an old-fashioned one-piece thing. On the beach, I 
blew up her inner tube so quickly the police could say it was the same 
thing generally as a lobotomy. We approached the ocean. The Green- 
Haired Girl’s foot touched water and she screamed like she’d stomped 
on a rusty nail. 

“T can’t,” she said. 

She waded in with her teeth basking in the sun under her 
mirrored Ray-Bans. She tried again and again to climb into the inner 
tube. It was like watching someone try to eat coins with a fork. I 
threw my right arm under her knees and my left arm under her 
shoulders. She screamed like a stomped basketball. I dropped her into 
the inner tube. She gasped and breathed and panted for two minutes. 

“Are you Okay?” 

“T’m okay,” she said, finally, tears running out from under her 
sunglasses lenses and down her cheeks. 

I held onto the inner tube as the waves buoyed it up and down. 
The Green-Haired Girl, most days, had sat in my living room in a 
sweatsuit and old glasses, hair pulled back in a simple ponytail, 
lowering her voice like a penny on a string into the well of her cellular 
phone receiver. She talked like a businessman. On that inner tube, 
she was a little girl. She giggled and tittered. She screamed, she 
squealed, she nearly collapsed. Back on the beach, I lay on my towel. 
She slathered herself with an inch of sunscreen. I was a sun-sponge. 
Sooner or later, I would be toast. The sensation of the bobbing of the 
waves did not leave my skin, my muscles, my bones. 


That night, we ate at Denny’s. 

“My uncle died,” The Green-Haired Girl said. “I was in Kagawa 
last week. I’d just gotten back into Tokyo the day you called from 
Narita Airport.” 

“How old was your uncle?” 

She shook her head. “We don’t know. All we know is that my 
father is older than him by two or three years.” 
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“Wow.” 

“My father never married my mother,” she said. “My father had 
two-dozen children by half a dozen different women. My father is a 
genius.” She stared into her black cup of coffee. “All we know is that 
he’s definitely in his late nineties. Did I never tell you about him?” I 
shook my head. “He makes machines. Well, to be most precise, he 
makes machines that make machines.” 

“What kinds of machines do the machines he makes make?” 

“For starters, I suppose you should think of him as an inventor. 
You know those little bags of sand that you put in your pocket in the 
winter, that heat up, warming your hands, when you squeeze them?” 

“Wow! He invented those?” 

“Not exactly. He invented a better one -- one that he could prove 
in product testing lasted, on the average, an hour longer than the 
competitor.” I nodded. “Then he built a machine that could make 
three more of his better pocket-warmers a minute than the previously 
existing machine could make of the inferior pocket-warmers.” 

“How did he just make these machines?” 

The Green-Haired Girl stared into her coffee, her lips circling 
one another, rabbit-like. She threw the coffee into her throat. She set 
the cup on the edge of the table. She slid it a centimeter closer to the 
edge of the table. 

“At some point after he’d earned a substantial amount of money 
-- just a few years after the war ended -- he purchased a disused 
airplane hangar. Alone in the hangar, he’d build his machines. 
Eventually, his machines weren’t just assembling pocket-warmers. 
They were assembling other machines. When he devises a machine 
that can build machines more quickly than his previous machine could 
build the machines, he spends literally all of the money he has in the 
bank to build the new machine. His fortune rises and falls, each time 
rising higher than the last, each time falling to the same zero. Year by 
year, his machines become better at building machines than they 
were the year before. He has no assistants. He has no proteges. When 
he dies, his art dies with him. 

“My father was sure to never offer financial support to my 
mother: his bank account was a series of floods and droughts. He 
wanted her to be independent, for her own sake. She worked for his 
company for forty years before retiring. He never stopped working 
there. Listen to me talking about him in the past tense, like he’s dead. 
He was never around. For all we know, he was never anywhere. He 
never told any of us of the particulars of what he does. Maybe no one 
else can do what he does. They say that about a lot of people. Usually 
they say that about artists or geniuses. I don’t know if he’s an artist or 
a genius. He’s not exactly my father, either. When he dies, no ne will 
know how to do what he did.” 

“They'll have to take the machines apart and study them.” 
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“They'll never take those machines apart. Every second those 
machines are turned off, the manufacturers bleed money.” 

“Someone else will come along, who understands machines the 
way your father did. They’ll be educated by a new age of electrical 
engineering and architecture textbooks. They’ll be on Facebook and 
Twitter. They’ll live in a smaller world. They’ll have more information. 
They can surpass him on their first attempt.” 

“This isn’t a science that grows,” The Green-Haired Girl said. “It 
aged for a while, and then it stopped.” She bit her lip. She unbit her 
lip. She looked at my hands. “I sometimes feel like, even though I’ve 
met him and conversed with him a few times, that because this man is 
my father, whenever anyone mentions his name, I immediately think 
of him as a dead person or a ghost.” 

“T was that way with Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn,” I said. “I read A_ 
Day In The Life Of Ivan Denisovich when I was fourteen, assuming -- 
never putting it into words -- that the man who had written this book 
was definitely dead. Fifteen years later, I was in my office in Tokyo. 
Phil -- you met him once -- who I’d become friends with because he 
saw The Jesus Lizard in my iTunes shared folder -- came up to my 
desk and said, ‘Did you see Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn died?’ And I was 
like, what, right now? Today? He was still alive? I felt horrible for a 
minute.” 

The Green-Haired Girl looked straight through my eyes. 

“T don’t think we’re talking about the same thing.” 

I think we were talking about the same thing. 

“T don’t think we’re ever talking about the same thing,” The 
Green-Haired Girl said. 

“Maybe we’re not.” 

“T don’t know anything about your family, for example,” The 
Green-Haired Girl said. 

I looked at my coffee cup. I didn’t touch it. 

“My mother was a drug addict. She cheated on my dad while he 
was away on a tour of duty in the Army. She left me in the hospital. 
She disappeared. She got on a long bus ride to California. My dad got 
to the hospital a day late. He took me. He took me home. He named 
me after himself. He raised me and my big brother by himself. He 
divorced my mother. She refused to come back to the East Coast. 
They communicated via envelopes of paperwork. He married a woman 
he had known for several years. Later, my mother came back and 
kidnapped me. She took me to California. I was two years old. She 
gave me a photograph of a Navy man. She said ‘This is your real 
daddy’. My dad and the police showed up. He took me back home. She 
sued my dad and won the right to see me and my brother. She invited 
us to Philadelphia once. We had two sisters by then. Her new husband 
was away on a boat. Our sisters ate all the cookies our stepmom had 
packed for us. Our biological mother never invited us back. I never 
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heard from her or saw her again. Twenty-seven years passed. I have 
five sisters. I met one of them on Livejournal, two of them on 
MySpace, and two of them on Facebook. One of them never became a 
veterinarian. I’m in Hawaii right now.” 

The Green-Haired Girl blinked. I blinked. 

“T don’t believe a word of that,” she said. “I barely even believe 
the part about you being in Hawaii right now.” 


Two months later, I was in the desert of Nevada in the dead of 
night, the air so cold my cheeks were turning into face-nipples. I was 
sitting at a tiny chair at a tiny table in the middle of nowhere and 
nothing. A man in a tuxedo flopped pasta onto a plate. He poured 
grape juice. 

“Aren't you going to eat?” I asked The Billionaire. 

The Billionaire sat across from me in an ankle-length 
trenchcoat, a curly head of hair, and a pair of eyeball-hugging, almost- 
black goggles. 

“Nah. You go ahead,” he said. “I have a wheat allergy. I’ll die. 
You go ahead though.” 

“We definitely don’t want you to die before you can at least 
write us a check.” 

“T definitely don’t want to die forever.” 

“Well, no one lives forever.” 

The Billionaire thrust a finger into the hollow mass of the air. 

“That’s just something people say,” he said. “A thousand years 
ago people probably said, ‘Well, no one can carry ten thousand 
recorded musical performances in their pocket and beam the sound 
directly into their ears’.” 

“T wonder if they said that.” 

“Aging is just another thing like cancer,” The Billionaire said. 
“We'll figure it out. I’ve got guys working on it. They’ll figure it out.” 

“And they’ll also figure out how to upload the contents of my 
entire brain to the internet?” 

The Billionaire’s face hardly moved. “We’re close to figuring 
that out, too. It’s a different group of guys, though.” 

The Billionaire’s passion, he told me during an low-speed car- 
stroll down an arrow-straight highway lined with cops and jerks trying 
to hitchhike, was to create an electronic avatar out of his brain. I’d 
helped him name the concept: “The Saint Brain”: it’d be incapable of 
making the wrong choices, always weighing into account history, 
mathematics, popular (effective) philosophy, and science -- anything 
accessible through online archives. 

“We'll see it within my lifetime,” The Billionaire said, as I 
finished the bland, greasy pasta: I couldn’t complain, really: it was the 
middle of the desert. 

I sat back in an armchair inside a purple-lit disused city bus as it 
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cruised over a dry lake bed blaring a techno remix of the “Imperial 
March” from "The Empire Strikes Back" from roof-mounted speakers. 
This was a place where you just do not stop having a headache. In the 
distance, the lights of an impromptu city, built by once-yearly usually- 
professional weirdoes, built from the ground up in a place water was 
afraid of. On one deep black-backed horizon, a globe-skeleton of fire 
was repeatedly becoming visible and invisible. My drummer stood 
with his hands gripping a horizontal bar overhead, staring out at the 
lights on the wasteland horizon. In the armchair next to me sata 
genuine billionaire. We'd been having a conversation for going on 
thirty-six hours. The conversation was about anything, and it was 
about everything. I was trying to sell him something enormous. His 
lips pursed. Outside, a girl not wearing a shirt, breasts alive in the 
dead cold. 

The Billionaire watched her streak by. Then he looked to the 
floor of the bus. 

"You have to really think about what the kleptomaniac wants. 
Usually he doesn't want anything particular. You're just taking things 
because they're there, and because there's a tiny little skilled exercise 
involved in taking them. 

"And the thing is, in Zelda: A Link to the Past, you don't even 
use the money for anything. Well, sometimes you do. You buy magic 
potions or whatever. Though ideally, you'll never be using them, 
because if you get low on health, you can just find a pot. You smash 
the pot: maybe it has a heart inside. You leave the room, you come 
back, you smash the pot again. You keep doing this until your health is 
full." 

"So why do you pick up money?" 

"It's because you can carry a maximum of 999 rupees — the 
game's currency. When I was a kid, I wanted to have 999 rupees in my 
possession at all times, or it didn't feel like I was really playing. Like, 
if I didn't have 999 rupees when I accomplished something, the 
accomplishment meant nothing." 

"That's interesting." 

“What's even more interesting is that the last time I had a blood 
test, they told me that not only did I not have chlamydia — I had never 
had chlamydia." 

The billionaire snapped his fingers. "The challenge is turning 
these little impulses into games into some sort of program that 
enforces and induces self-motivation toward actual life-applicable 
skills." 

"Yes." 

"And that's the thing we've been talking about." 

"That's everything we've been talking about. 

“People like to see numbers go up. Kids like to have their height 
marked in pencil against a door-frame. Now we've got kids watching 
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their Facebook or Myspace friend numbers or Twitter followers climb. 
Sooner or later we're going to have these intelligent Facebook 
applications that, like, present you a pop quiz so you can prove 
whether you've seen a movie or not, so you can tell the world exactly 
how many movies you've seen or books you've read. Everything is 
going to be a number. What we’re talking about is, right now, 
inventing -- devising, and then developing -- the Operating System For 
The Humans Of The Future." 

“If you keep putting it that way, someone’s going to dump fifty 
million dollars in your lap.” 

“My lap is prepared.” 

Two hours later, we were hungry again, and waiting outside a 
teepee surrounded by tiki torches. A sign next to the teepee said they 
had the best free grilled cheese sandwiches in town. My ears were 
burning with cold and hurt. 

The Billionaire looked at me, and stopped being silent: “Think 
about this,” he said. 

“Think about what?” 

“Think about what you would do if you had a literally limitless 
supply of money. How would you spend it? You’d have to spend it. 
Spending it would be like breathing.” 

“T can think of a dozen awful answers off the top of my head. I’m 
pretty sure the answer is ‘invest in everything that’s not evil’. Do I 
have a limit of how much money I can give away every day? If so, and 
if not, I’m not going to put on airs here: I don’t know what the right 
answer is. I don’t know if you’re preaching to me, though the obvious 
lesson is that you can’t just say, ‘Hey, cancer researchers, here’s a 
quadrillion dollars: save my grandma’s life’. I understand that money 
is both a construct and a flimsy, lousy construct. Science doesn’t care 
about money. Nature doesn’t care about money. Whatever God is, God 
doesn’t care about money.” 

“We might not be talking about the same thing,” The Billionaire 
said. 

I still think we were talking about the same thing. 

Hours later, we were at camp. Count Spockula was wearing his 
floppy hat and a pair of near-black sandstorm goggles. The Billionaire 
went into his tent to lie down. 

“What’s wrong with [The Billionaire]?” Count Spockula asked. 

“The red laser technician glasses he was wearing to test his 
theory that the blue and green parts of the visible spectrum 
contribute to excess energy succeeded in making him sleepy enough 
to rest.” 

“Maybe he’s naturally tired,” Count Spockula said. 

“Have you been listening?” I said, a little on-edge. My teeth 
were killing me. Two days later they’d feel explosive: the alkaline dust 
in the air had given me third-world-worthy gingivitis. “He’s suffering 
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insomnia.” 

“He didn’t mention that in the car.” 

“You were asleep.” 

Count Spockula turned to my drummer. “Do you want to go with 
us to the Thunderdome, and see some fights?” 

“What? The Thunderdome? Like, the Thunderdome 
Thunderdome?” 

“Tt’s a life-size homage to the film ‘Mad Max: Beyond 
Thunderdome’.” 

We walked to the Thunderdome. It was a great hollow steel 
igloo of empty hexagons beneath a sky the color of the depths of the 
universe; surrounding it, geysers of orange-yellow flame sporadically 
shot from tall metal tubes. Inside, for a little while, a dance party was 
sort of happening. Then a fat bald man wearing half his body weight 
in leather cleared the place out with a few yells. Shortly, IT hipsters in 
leather skirts and ski jackets were smiling at the idea of hitting one 
another. One guy took a swing at another guy, his wrist limp as 
something al-dente. His friend backstepped, his smile turning into a 
pretend smile. Another limp-noodle wrist, and then the friend lowered 
his head and charged. They fell; dirt jumped. The men sat up onto 
their tailbones. One man pressed three fingers into his own forehead. 
Someone crawling around the top of the Thunderdome droped a 
plastic baseball bat down onto the ground. The man touching his 
forehead turned around to see it as his friend stood up, hands balling 
into fists. 

“Rompele su madre!” I shouted. 

Count Spockula turned to me. “The only rule is, there are no 
rules,” he said. I didn’t look at him. 

Count Spockula turned to my drummer. “The only law is, there 
are no laws. What do you say? Shall we go a round?” 

My drummer looked at the center of Count Spockula’s chest. He 
breathed in and out his mouth so quickly his lips curled beneath his 
beard. 

“Tf you and I go into that place where the only rule is there are 
no rules and the only law is that there are no laws so help me God I 
cannot conceive of being able to restrain myself from literally killing 
you until you are actually dead.” 

Count Spockula blinked. “You are joking.” 

“T’m not joking.” 

“Let’s fight a little bit,” Count Spockula said. “You can release a 
little bit of tension.” 

“You will actually die.” 

“Tt’ll be fun.” 

“T will seriously end up killing you.” 

“Ts that a no, then?” 

“Yes: it’s a no.” 
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Two nights later, my drummer and I were beelining for the city 
gates. The ramshackle skyline fell away. We’d been silent since 
ditching Count Spockula. We were going to try and succeed at 
hitchhiking. Finally my drummer spoke: 

“Do you think that guy has any idea that I actually despise him?” 

“T don’t think he does.” 


Two months earlier, The Green-Haired Girl and I stayed up until 
sunrise. We stood on the beach at sunrise. The sky was lavender and 
tangerine colors. Nothing about the friction between my brain and 
hers hurt for a beautiful moment. 

“Remember, last year, when I begged you to kill me?” The 
Green-Haired Girl said. 

I didn’t look at her. 

“T’m glad you didn’t,” she said. 

“I’m glad I didn’t,” I said. 

My friend Wolf knocked on our hotel room door at ten in the 
morning. He’d stayed at my house in Koenji for a week while in Tokyo 
on business. As per my request, he’d rescued my sapphire blue Gisbon 
SG 61 reissue. He put the guitar on my bed. I opened the case. I’d 
thought I would never see that guitar again. 

Wolf and I went to the beach. He got burned. I didn’t. 

“Really,” he said to me, “you should have seen this coming. 
Didn’t you see it coming? Weren’t you staying in Japan illegally?” 

I looked at him and said one of the only things I feel utterly 
truthful in saying: “I never did anything illegal over there.” Then, I 
thought: I almost did. 

"You've got a tricky situation," Wolf was saying, of The Thing 
With The Green-Haired Girl. 

"You're telling me." 

"IT mean, how do you do that? Where do you even start with 
that?" 

"I have this recurring dream where I'm standing at the foot of 
Mount Everest with a pistol in one hand and the other hand tied 
behind my back, and I know, 'I have to get to the top of that mountain 
with one arm, with one motion'." 

Inside my human-body-shaped shell was a soul-shaped shell. 

"It's like someone put a piece of meat the size of a basketball 
down on a plate in front of you and said, 'Eat’." 

"I don't eat meat." 

“Me neither." 

"Or basketballs." 

Wolf got so sunburnt that he would, upon returning to San 
Francisco momentarily before heading to Las Vegas for a trade event, 
make a fetish piercing model throw up. (The sight of blood disturbed 
her.) 
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Wolf’s friend drove him back to the airport after the four of us 
drank boba tea near the University of Hawaii. Wolf was only in town 
for a twelve-hour layover. Wolf’s friend was a Japanese woman who’d 
grown up in Hawaii. He never said where he’d first met her. The 
Green-Haired Girl was sure that this girl had wanted to hang out with 
us even after Wolf was gone. 

“T’d love to hang out with her, too,” The Green-Haired Girl said. 
“She’s wonderful. She has a pure aura.” 

“You have her phone number.” 

"I’m not going to call her.” 

We rented a car for four days. We met two of The Green-Haired 
Girl’s Twitter followers. We had shaved ice with them. We went to the 
mall. The Green-Haired Girl ate frozen yogurt. We took her two 
Twitter followers down the narrow highway jammed with Toyota 
Priuses, between walls of shrubby green mountains splattered with 
patches of cake-brown rocks and dirt, toward a port where they were 
painting the pirate ship that was being used in the new “Pirates of the 
Caribbean” film. We took a couple pictures. A hulking hillbilly asked 
The Green-Haired Girl, “Are you one of the actors in the film?” She 
replied, “No, it is the first time in Hawaii.” Then she asked me if I 
thought Johnny Depp might be somewhere nearby. 

I pointed in the distance. “He’s probably on top of that mountain 
over there, playing his guitar.” 

On the highway back, we saw four rainbows. I had a minor 
eureka moment. 

"Hey," I said. "Look at that -- every license plate says 'Hawaii'." 

The Green-Haired Girl blinked. "So?" 

I shook my head. "Nothing." 

"No, what?" 

"Really, it's nothing." 

The girl in the backseat asked The Green-Haired Girl what song 
it was that was playing on the car stereo. She had tried out her crisp, 
college-level Japanese to The Green-Haired Girl for the first time that 
afternoon. 

The Green-Haired Girl's face collapsed for a moment. 

"I--I don't know--" 

"It's Zazen Boys," I said. I held up the iPod. "It's my iPod." 

"Oh," the girl said. "I thought, maybe, you know, maybe it was 
hers." 

"Well, it's mine," I said. "I am allowed to like cool stuff, too." I 
put on George Baker Selection's "Una Paloma Blanca" just to throw 
them off. Then we listened to The Blue Hearts' entire "Stick Out" 
album through a small traffic jam. 

“What's the name of this band?" the Twitter Follower in the 
backseat asked The Green-Haired Girl again, in Japanese. 

"This is The Blue Hearts!" The Green-Haired Girl answered 
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immediately. 

"I like this band," the Twitter Follower said. "This band is great! 
What's the name of this album?" 

The Green-Haired Girl shot me a look. 

"Oh," I said. "Sorry. It's... it's still my iPod." 

"That's fine," the Twitter Follower said, forgiving me. "What 
album is this?" 

"This is 'Stick Out', part of a two-album series that are, 
collectively, their last album. Most people will immediately tell you 
their first three albums are their best work. I think those people are 
jerks who wouldn't know a hole in the ground from a hole in the wall. 
I like this last album. You should check it out, and also check out their 
first three albums, which are fantastic. They're probably better than 
this one. I might just be a huge jerk for liking this one so much." 

The next day, The Green-Haired Girl and I went to every 
Goodwill Store and Savers on the entire island of Oahu. On the drive 
back, I kept missing turns. I swear Honolulu’s downtown was 
designed by a kid with some Legos. The Green-Haired Girl kept giving 
off exasperated sighs. At one point, she folded her arms. 

“This isn’t funny,” she said. 

“You think I’m doing this on purpose?” 

“T think sometimes you don’t know what you’re doing on 
purpose.” 

It’s an ugly feeling to hear such a confusing statement coming 
out of a girl whose entire schtick is that she dresses like she’s twelve 
years old. 

I missed a turn. I stopped in the middle of the road -- empty of 
cars, late into the night -- and popped the car into reverse. I backed 
up, turned hard, soared up a handicapped ramp, wheeled around, and 
was back on the road in the right direction. I gunned it to the next red 
light. I’d just laid down a impressive collection of stunt-driving tricks, 
and not one of them damaged the car (a horrible 2010 Chevy Malibu). 

“T can’t believe you just did that.” 

The sheriff himself pulled me over thirty seconds later. He was a 
swarthy, well-built Hawaiian man with a brushy mustache. 

“I’m going to describe the things I just saw you do,” the sheriff 
said. “Stop me if you feel like you have a good reason why you did any 
of these things.” 

He recited the violations like he was reading them from cue 
cards. The whole time, he kept a flashlight pointed in my eyes. 

The penalty for reckless driving was a minimum fine of twelve 
hundred dollars and a night in jail. 

I got back in the car. 

“What’s going to happen?” The Green Haired Girl asked, 
wringing her hands. 

“Nothing is going to happen.” 
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“Why isn’t anything going to happen?” 

“T talked my way out of it. Also, he was mostly just trying to 
scare me. Also, he’s convinced I’m not drunk.” 

I'd told the sheriff that I’d just been kicked out of my home of 
ten years, and that I couldn’t marry the girl in the car. What I didn’t 
tell him was that I didn’t have my wallet, much less my driver’s 
license. I remembered where the wallet was: it was in the glove 
compartment of a jet-black Toyota Prius parked in a garage roughly 
nine city blocks east of our current location. I’d put it in there the 
night we went to the beach. I’d somehow avoided spending money for 
four days. 


“ 


Yes, I have your wallet. 


When can I get it back? 


I kind of hate you right now. 


I didn’t blame her for hating me. I thought of her and The 
Green-Haired Girl holding hands. Neither of them looked happy -- 
especially The Green-Haired Girl. 

We returned the rental car the next day. 

We took a bus to an enormous flea market outside an old 
stadium. It was a rainbow of junk; it was like someone decided to 
make a big-budget film based on a fruit-flavored cereal based on the 
concept of a junkyard. The Green-Haired Girl looked at everything and 
bought nothing. The time in the sun unevened the tan on my hands 
and the backs of my feet. 

We took a bus to Pearl Harbor. It was just after noon. The 
waters were still. We rode a boat over to the Arizona Memorial. In 
silence, we peered into the water, at the bubbles of oil floating to the 
surface -- the “Tears of the Arizona”. 

“It says on this plaque that every time one of the survivors of 
the Arizona dies, they have their ashes placed inside the ship,” The 
Green-Haired Girl was saying. 

“T saw that.” 

“Tt also says they believe that when the last survivor dies, the oil 
will stop leaking from the engine.” 

“T wonder if that’s going to happen.” 
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After a great silence, The Green-Haired Girl said, “I feel like I’ll 
be checking Wikipedia about this every couple of months for the rest 
of my life.” 

I checked Wikipedia later; it looks like they’re going to plug up 
the engine to keep it from leaking oil. It’s an environmental hazard. 
Maybe they’re going to wait until the day the last survivor dies to do 
it: let the environment suffer a little longer, for sentimentality’s sake. 

“Do you hate the Japanese for what they did here?” The Green- 
Haired Girl asked me on the boat back to land. 

“T don’t hate anyone for anything. Besides, it was good military 
tactics.” 

“T mean, do you hate that these people died? Forget that it was 
a war.” 

“T don’t feel like I should forget that it was a war.” 

“T don’t think we’re thinking about the same thing.” 

Maybe we weren’t thinking about the same thing. 

“T want to see the Kaiten,” The Green-Haired Girl said. 

We found the Kaiten: it was a house-length torpedo with a chair 
and a telephone inside. 

“This is the only complete specimen,” The Green-Haired Girl 
said. 

“It says the ejector seats were never used.” 

The Green-Haired Girl peered into the scratched-up window for 
a long time. 

I peered into the window on the other side. I went back over to 
where The Green-Haired Girl was. 

“It reminds me of my first apartment,” I said. We were quiet for 
a minute. 

The Green-Haired Girl touched the torpedo with her fingertips. 
She touched her index finger, middle finger, and thumb, in the shape 
of an eagle talon, to the side of her face. She took a squeaky little 
sniff. It was maybe enough to fill her little lungs. She looked at me. 
She breathed out carbon dioxide like invisible cigarette smoke. 

“Take my picture,” she said. 

I took her picture in front of the suicide torpedo. She didn’t 
smile. Her photographed sunglasses lenses could either be mirrors or 
little round paintings of impossible sky and clouds. 

At the bus stop as we tried to get away from there, a man asked 
me if I had a light, and I said “No”. Then he asked me if I had at least 
a cigarette, and I said “No” again. 

“Did he ask you for a cigarette?” The Green-Haired Girl asked 
me. 

“Yes.” 

“After asking if you had a lighter?” 

“Yes.” 

“And of course you didn’t have a lighter.” 
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“T don’t have a lighter.” 

“T have cigarettes,” she said. 
“Would you have given him one?” 
“No.” 


San Francisco: 


A man with a probably-accidental tan cast a black shadow 
over a Slide-show presentation about his airplane. His audience 
sat Indian-style on the floor, or half-asleep in cracked sofas. He 
was asking them if they wanted to invest maybe a little bit of 
money in the fact that he owned an airplane. Maybe he could 
teach some of them how to fly, if they wanted, or maybe they 
could invest a little bit of their money in the fact that he could 
probably teach someone else how to fly his plane. This was in a 
room as long as a battleship is wide, its surfaces either near- 
white wood or brushed aluminum. The front half of the room 
was dark, the projector screen pulled down in front of ceiling- 
high windows that otherwise looked out on the rain-slick neon 
night of the Mission District. Way in the back, someone was 
cackling about mathematics, and someone else was drinking red 
wine or a Red Bull. If you wanted to drink something, you were 
expected to put a couple of dollars into a lidded cardboard box 
with a snippy handwritten sign on it: it mostly always says that 
this place isn’t exactly rolling in cash, and that though these 
people are proponents of open-source free-love net-neutrality 
and other liberated et cetera, while they’d certainly like to give 
you drinks for free, they do have bills to pay just like everyone 
else. I was on a cold leather sofa in the half-dark border 
between the two zones of the room, reading Haruki Murakami’s 
memoir about running next to a toad-lipped girl who will 
probably, actually, not be surprised the day her laptop finally 
starts talking back to her. A transvestite was making too much 
noise with a handful of ice cubes and a glass. The man in front 
of the projector screen finished his talk. He put the microphone 
down. A thick bump sound reverberated. Someone’s maybe- 
nine-year-old child was soldering something skinny to 
something flat at a tall table behind me. A man who might be a 
boy scout leader on another one of his days off stood behind the 
boy, hands in his jean-pockets, offering general advice on 
strategic melting. Someone else picked up the microphone; 
another slide-show came to life. A bearded man wearing goggle- 
big glasses began to speak in a low voice the texture of banana 
juice about a light-emitting-diode network-controlling program 
he and his brother had written. Count Spockula tapped me on 
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the shoulder. “We’re ready,” he said. “If you could just meet us 
in the room over there.” I craned my neck around. “Which room 
over where?” He didn’t point. “The room we were in last 
Wednesday,” he said. He had a little birthmark under his right 
eye. I should also say he was six feet and six inches tall, and 
dressed always in black T-shirts and black pants. Maybe if his 
favorite cyberpunk authors had written a book or two about how 
to wear T-shirts that are roughly the same color as dandruff, 
this guy would have had a billion dollars before he met me, and 
would have never asked my advice on anything. 

“T’ll be in there in a moment, after I use the bathroom.” 

“We should go in to the meeting room together,” Count 
Spockula said. “It enforces the impression that we’re a team.” 

“I’m going to go to the bathroom.” 

“T’ll wait for you.” 

Count Spockula waited outside the bathroom door. I stood 
in front of the toilet for thirty seconds. My penis was in my 
hands both literally and figuratively. On second thirty-one, 
Count Spockula rapped a knuckle on the door. 

“Ts everything alright in there? I don’t hear a urine 
stream.” 

I kicked the bathroom door mule-style with the bottom of 
my right foot. I sprang a leak and stood patiently until I was 
drained. Then my stream began again. Again, Count Spocukla 
rapped a knuckle on the bathroom door. 

“Ts everything alright in there?” 

I finished. I zipped up. I washed my hands. I opened the 
door. 

“You’re starting to annoy me,” I said to him. His eyes 
looked straight through my forehead. 

“T just want you to know,” he said, “that it is not my 
intention to annoy you. I think you are awesome and I realize 
that you are a true artist and it is one of the highest honors of 
my life to have you involved with this project, and it would be an 
even bigger honor if I were able to consider you a friend.” 

“Okay.” 

“And for the sake of this meeting, I’d like it if you and I 
could at least pretend to be friends, and if pretending is 
something that bothers you, or something you don’t want to do, 
then can we at least agree to not deny that we are friends 
unless explicitly asked if we are indeed friends?” 

“Sure -- if this man with literally billions of dollars in the 
bank interrupts us in the middle of our pitch and asks, ‘So, are 
you guys friends?’ I’ll immediately reply ‘We’re definitely not 
not friends’.” 

“That would suffice.” 


The Billionaire Of The Day was a man in a blue-and-black 
Columbia fleece jacket, salt-and-peppery short hair, little silver 
spectacles, and a pencil-drawn-like goatee. He stood up halfway. 
He shook my hand. 

“Sorry about the delay,” I said. “I understand your time is 
valuable; however, I simply could not abstain from using the 
toilet any longer.” 

“Was it a number one or a number two?” 

“T am of the opinion that no number two is satisfying 
without also including a number one,” I said. “So if I say I did 
one and not the other, you know which one it is.” 

“Aha.” 

“We’ve been drinking so much coffee!” Count Spockula 
exclaimed. “We’ve been working so hard! We’ve been drinking 
so much coffee to stay awake more hours so we can do more 
work!” 

I was breathing through my mouth for a moment. 

“You’ve got to be careful to drink plenty of water while 
drinking coffee,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. “Caffeine is a 
diuretic.” 

“You're telling me,” I said. “I’ve been peeing so much 
lately it’s starting to cut into my work. I wonder if all the coffee 
is worth it.” 

The Billionaire Of The Day laughed once, loudly. When his 
laugh vanished, the room was womb-silent. 

“Have you ever been peeing,” I started to say, “and for the 
first couple of seconds you’re like, ‘Yeah!’ And then, thirty 
seconds later, you’re still going, and you’re like, ‘Hurry up 
already’.” 

“T know that feeling,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. 
“Time can be money sometimes. Not all the time -- some of the 
time.” 

Someone cleared his throat. It was a man literally wearing 
a top-hat and a monocle. The shape of his bright red beard 
might have been infringing on Kentucky Fried Chicken’s 
copyright. Across his lap was a folded-up trench coat and a 
sleek black cane, its head a golden serpent. In a voice like 
orange juice and toothpaste, he spoke: “I’m sure our esteemed 
guest has a schedule to adhere to. Perhaps we should get on 
with our business conversation.” 

We got on with our business conversation. Our esteemed 
guest drank two bottles of water and ate half a bag of Snyder's 
Of Hanover jalapeno cheese sourdough pretzels. 

When the conversation was done, the Billionaire Of The 
Day spoke: “What I was thinking of -- what -- I don’t know if the 
person who put you in touch with the person who put me in 
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touch with you told you much about this or knew much about 
this -- is like this." He lowered his voice. He put his hands on the 
table. He looked to and from each of us with the tops of his 
eyeballs. "I want to meet Buddha.” 

“Buddha?” 

“Buddha -- Siddhartha, founder of Buddhism,” the Young 
Colonel Sanders said. 

“T know who Buddha is,” I said. 

“In what way do you wish to meet Buddha?” Count 
Spockula asked. 

“T have invested in time machine technology.” 

The Young Colonel Sanders stammered for a moment. 

I laughed. The Billionaire Of The Day did not crack a 
smile. 

“Don’t laugh--” The Young Colonel Sanders said, before 
stopping himself and looking between all of our eyes. 

“It’s a joke,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. “I’m talking 
about virtual reality.” 

“T remember virtual reality,” I said. “When I was fourteen 
years old I once spent three dollars to put a heavy helmet on my 
head and pretend to hunt pterodactyls which were composed of 
enough polygons to count with my toes and fingers.” 

“Things have changed since then,” The Billionaire Of The 
Day said. 

“They certainly have,” the Young Colonel Sanders said. 

“Are we any closer to the Holodeck from ‘Star Trek: The 
Next Generation’?” 

The Young Colonel Sanders widened his eyes and 
glowered at me. 

The Billionaire Of The Day snapped his fingers and 
pointed at me. “That’s exactly what we’re making.” 

The Young Colonel Sanders’ facial expression 
disappeared. 

“So you want to make a computer simulation that presents 
a seamless engineered reality in which the users can literally 
meet minutely approximated facsimiles of historical persons of 
great wisdom and renown,” I said. 

“That’s the gist of it.” 

“And of what service may we be?” Count Spockula asked, 
touching his two palms together. 

The Billionaire Of The Day pointed his ten fingertips to the 
ceiling. He looked to each of us. Then he looked me in the eye. 
“T am seeking the consult of designers and architects of 
interactive experiences.” 

“You’re looking for a player interface,” I said. “Who’s the 
audience for this thing?” 
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“This is technology for early adapters. The audience is the 
exorbitantly wealthy people of the world. They have been 
through the hardest challenges of modern society. The goal of 
this project is to present them with the only kind of continuing 
education which could conceivably better their lives.” 

“The game needn’t have a goal,” I said. “It shouldn’t be a 
game at all, then. It’s a conversation. You speak to historical 
great men recreated as an artificial intelligence. They give you 
advice. You can get Stephen Hawking to help you do your taxes. 
You can get Jesus to agree that you should dump your 
girlfriend.” 

“More or less,” The Billionaire Of The Day said, folding his 
hands atop the table. “However, the most basic question -- 
which I have already answered -- is this: Should these people 
even be speaking English? Buddha, Jesus Christ, Alexander The 
Great, Julius Caesar, Genghis Khan, Gilgamesh.” 

“How real do you want the reality to be?” 

“T want it to be totally real. It will be indistinguishable 
from reality. If environment construction and design proves 
difficult, we'll confine the virtual scenarios to single rooms or 
larger indoor environments. The historical figures should speak 
their respective languages.” 

“T would expect most billionaire CEOs speak Latin,” The 
Young Colonel Sanders said with a sniff, and he was probably 
wrong. 

“You'd be surprised,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. “I’d 
say close to no one today -- much less a CEO -- has a concept of 
Akkadian.” 

The room was silent. I wanted to say something. I didn’t. 

The Young Colonel Sanders snapped his fingers. 
“Gilgamesh. Gilgamesh would speak ancient Akkadian.” 

“He would.” 

“No one’s ever heard ancient Akkadian spoken,” the 
Young Colonel Sanders said. 

I remembered the day I tried to command a dog in 
Akkadian: the Japanese police were sniffing my house for drugs 
for the third time in as many seasons. 

“T studied Akkadian a bit in college,” I said. 

“You did not study ancient Akkadian,” the Young Colonel 
Sanders said. “No college in the United States of America offers 
an Akkadian program.” 

“Do you have a Wikipedia chip in your brain?” I asked the 
Young Colonel Sanders. I looked away from him. I looked back 
to the Billionaire Of The Day. “In an effort to become able to 
write every alphabet in the world, I independently studied 
cuneiform. I’m familiar with the basic structure of the language 
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it was used to write -- and, of course, the fundamentals of its 
pronunciation.” 

The Young Colonel Sanders looked at me out of the sides 
of his eyes. His hands were folded in front of his mouth and his 
beard. He looked at the Billionaire Of The Day. “That said, we 
have no audio recordings of any kind of native speakers of 
ancient Akkadian.” 

“They didn’t have YouTube back in Sumer,” I said. 

“Of course they didn’t!” the Young Colonel Sanders said, 
his face turning red. He breathed hard, in and out. 

“Relax, man,” I said. “It was just a joke.” 

The Young Colonel Sanders’ nostrils opened to the size of 
golfballs, and then closed. 

“If you want to foster an atmosphere of utmost 
seriousness,” I said, gesturing at the Young Colonel Sanders, 
“you could start by just calling it ‘Akkadian’. As no ‘modern’ 
Akkadian exists, you needn’t denote the language as ‘ancient’.” 

The Young Colonel Sanders’ face was so red it was turning 
purple. 

Count Spockula turned his Macbook Pro around. His 
fingers were shaking. 

“Here we have a module in which the p-p-player talks to a 
Buddhist prophet.” The character glided up to a monk seated on 
a rock, viewing the ocean. He initiated a dialogue. “I’m going to 
ask him to tell me the secrets of the universe. See? He’s telling 
me that to know the secrets of the universe I need to sit and 
look at the ocean.” 

The Billionaire Of The Day watched the computer screen 
out of the sides of his eyes. Now he looked back at me. 

“T’ve got a recording here of The Ballad Of Gilgamesh 
being read aloud in what we believe Akkadian sounded like.” 

He played it. After three seconds, I said, “It sounds kind of 
like Farsi.” 

“Tt does not sound like Farsi,” the Young Colonel Sanders 
said. 

“Excuse me,” I said, pointing a finger hesitantly at the 
Billionaire Of The Day. I turned to the Young Colonel Sanders. 
“Have you ever heard Farsi? Do you speak Farsi?” 

“T do not speak Farsi, and you do not speak Farsi either.” 

"I do speak Farsi," I said. "It's a language millions of 
people speak." 

“Tt does sound like Farsi,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. 
“Tt sounds very much like Farsi, and with good reason.” 

Soon, the cookie had crumbled. People were saying 
goodbye to people outside our meeting room. The Billionaire Of 
The Day stood up. 
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“It was a pleasure meeting you guys,” he said. He shook 
my hand. He shook everyone’s hand. 

“Would you -- would you like to maybe have some food 
with us? It’d be my treat.” 

We went to a dingy little noodle shop. We bought some 
noodles. Count Spockula is the kind of person who can never eat 
food in the place that serves it. 

“Should we get a table?” The Billionaire Of The Day said. 

“Let’s take it back to the hacker space,” Count Spockula 
said. “I like to eat while I work, and I always like to eat when 
surrounded by people who inspire me.” 

“Oh,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. “Okay.” 

"Let's get a table," I said. "I like eating while being 
surrounded by the people I want to inspire." 

Count Spockula stopped and started. "Hah. Oh. Well." 

“We could eat here," The Billionaire Of The Day said. 

“We shouldn't talk about the project here," The Young 
Colonel Sanders said. 

We took the noodles back down the street and upstairs to 
the meeting room. The Billionaire Of The Day ducked out to buy 
Belgian beers. The Young Colonel Sanders looked at me. 

“T don’t even know where to begin with you. I don’t even 
know how to start.” 

“Just go ahead,” I said. 

“Delaying our meeting so you can use the bathroom? 
Questioning my ability and professionalism in front of a client?” 

I pointed a finger at his face. “I don’t like you, and I am 
starting to not respect you,” I said, probably in a voice that was 
a millimeter larger than it should have been. “I want to tell you 
in detail how I feel about you; however, I am unable to use 
profane words in spoken language. I am, on the other hand, able 
to type profane words. I’m going to go out there, sit down in 
that sofa, open up my computer, and type you an email. I’ll be 
back before this food is cold.” 

I went out and sat on the sofa. I flipped open my 
computer. I had twelve emails. None of them contained news 
that would allow me to slap Count Spockula in the face, flip him 
off, and call the nearest Subaru dealership to ask them about 
maybe opening for a few minutes right now. I typed an email to 
The Young Colonel Sanders. 


“ 


Dear sir, 


I hate you. You are a physically and psychologically 
ugly human cockroach-toad. However, my intense dislike 
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of your personality trespasses neither into my respect of 
your abilities nor my ability to judge your abilities as 
valuable -- except for those situations when you say 
something retarded. 

I could literally write a novel about how much I hate 
you. That, however, would serve no purpose other than to 
make me -- and possibly my readers -- laugh a lot. All I’m 
going to say for now is that I would like you to stop using 
your personality to stab a screwdriver into the top of the 
head of our small organization’s effort to earn each of its 
participants a billion dollars before we’re forty years old. 

Supplying you with foolproof (and youproof) 
instructions re: no longer fucking our shit up would 
require more time than it is going to take our potential 
investor to purchase liquor, so I will be brief. Please open 
your mind before continuing to read: 

We are not the first people to ever ask this multi- 
billionaire for money. When someone has so much money 
that loaning a stranger a million dollars is about the same 
thing as you or me buying a stranger a Coke, you’re used 
to dealing with snivelers. Perhaps the best place to start 
when dealing with these people is to allow them to realize 
that you are at least as human than they are. What I’m 
saying is, be yourself. Well, in your case, maybe the better 
course of action would be to be someone else who is not 
awful, or to at least be someone who would rather say 
nothing at all than say something not-nice (or anything at 
all). 

Also, no matter how hard you squint when getting 
dressed in the afternoon, the world is not going to become 
the fucking Matrix. Donate your trench coat to Goodwill. 
Also, try at least wearing a T-shirt that is approximately 
the color of your dandruff. 


Sincerely, 
Someone Who Wouldn’t Care If You Were Fired 


I stepped back into the meeting room. The Young Colonel 


Sanders was opening a bottle of Belgian beer with a keychain 
bottle opener. We all sat down to eat. The Young Colonel 
Sanders’ phone beeped. He tapped the screen. He stared at it. 


“These are the best noodles in the city,” Count Spockula 


was Saying. 


The Billionaire Of The Day shoved a chopsticksful into his 
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mouth. He dropped the wooden chopsticks. They clacked 
against the plastic tray. He smacked his lips. He clicked his 
teeth together like the noodles had been sticky. 

I took a single taste. 

“Tf these are the best noodles in the city,” I said, “I pity 
the city should the mayor decree only noodles are legal for 
consumption.” 

“T wonder if there aren’t better noodles somewhere in the 
city,” The Billionaire Of The Day said. 

“You know,” I said, working through the noodles, “I 
always hear people say things like, after they’ve just started a 
new job at a new office, ‘They have the absolute best bagels I 
have ever tasted at a little shop just downstairs from my office. 
Can you believe that? How convenient! The Best Bagels In The 
City, so close to my office!’” 

“Yelp Dot Com is going to change all that, eventually,” The 
Billionaire Of The Day said. 

The Billionaire Of The Day shook our hands again 
downstairs. He flagged a taxi. “Airport,” he said. He waved his 
fingers at us. He put his hands on top of his closed laptop on top 
of his lap. He put his eyes forward. 

“That guy literally flew from New York to talk to us,” I 
said. 

“Oh,” Count Spockula said. 

I clapped my hands once. I kept my hands together. “Well, 
I’m going to go get my stuff and then take the BART home.” 

“T’d better be getting back, too,” The Young Colonel 
Sanders said. 

“Well, I’ll stick around for ten minutes so we don’t have to 
get on the same train,” I said. That’s what I did. 


The next day, we had a meeting with venture capitalists in 
the Presidio. I told them I could meet them on a street corner in 
San Francisco. Street corners in San Francisco are fantastic. 
People talk to you: most of them are insane. You can tell them 
you're waiting for someone, and they’ tell you they’re waiting 
for someone, too. A week before I told Count Spocukla I could 
meet him on a street corner in San Francisco -- somewhere near 
a BART station -- I’d met some kid on a bus bench after the 
trains had stopped running. I was coming out of a rock show 
(BORIS had come to San Francisco); he was simply drunk. The 
800 Bus -- a bus more than a dozen citizens had called “Shady” 
at one point or another before I’d first ridden it -- came by, and 
we got on, and we talked about all manner of things. He sobered 
up shortly before the bus arrived at West Oakland. He’d parked 
his car there. He gave me a ride back to my place in Berkeley, 
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and a business card. I looked him up on Facebook. He went to 
high school with two of my friends from Boston. I figure, if I 
keep letting this happen, eventually I’ll meet the Dalai Lama. 
Then I can ask him, “Is it possible to have my cake and eat it, 
too?” I’m hoping he’ll answer, “If you don’t eat it, it might not 
actually be a cake”, and hopefully I'll be wearing a hat, so the 
mind-blow is only temporary. The chances of this happening at 
any given street corner in San Francisco are maybe one in two 
thousand and forty-eight; somedays, I like to think this is 
probability without replacement, though somedays -- like the 
day Count Spockula and I and his motley crew had a meeting 
with venture capitalists in the Presidio -- I feel like it’s 
probability with replacement. 

“No need to meet us in the city. We don’t want you getting 
knifed on the BART.” This was a man who said everything 
without a hint of irony. “I’m sending a car up to Berkeley to pick 
you up.” 

The sunlight that early afternoon rendered even asphalt 
an appetizing variety of cereal. Someone knocked on my door 
while I was pulling on my jeans. 

The car Count Spockula had sent around was his 
girlfriend’s teal Ford Contour. I’m certain that when Count 
Spockula sent it in my direction he presumed it was empty, 
however, his girlfriend was in it, possibly napping, so she 
offered to drive me back. 

Count Spockula captained one half of a duplex in a 
neighborhood near Martin Luther King Jr. Drive in Oakland, 
where upper-floor windows were either plywood-boarded-up or 
punched-out-like gateways to mud-colored darkness from which, 
occasionally, seated forms peered, maybe with pistols in their 
laps. The sun beat hard on the asphalt there, veins of gummy 
black crack-patching glowing yellow and glass-glossy. The 
houses had no numbers and all looked alike. No one squatting 
with Spockula owned a car. The only way I could remember his 
door if I were coming here myself -- which wasn’t often, and 
with good reason -- was to count six houses down from the 
sparkling, chromed, lovingly restored purple El Camino 
perpetually parallel parked against the curb in front of a house 
with boarded-up windows. 

Count Spockula’s living room smelled like a dog which had 
eaten another dog and then died under a sofa on top of which a 
human being had also recently died. The sofas’ rear legs might 
have all been broken: you sit down and you’re looking at the 
speckled, water-damaged ceiling. The carpet might have looked 
like carpet in the distant past; now it was worn to a point 
reminiscent of spraypaint on cardboard. The only window 
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opened to the square-footage of four adjacent toddlers’ heads. It 
wasn’t actually his home: his friend was letting him use the 
bedroom by the kitchen. When venture capitalists took sudden 
(provoked) interest in the project he’d been cobbling together 
lonely-style for six years, Count Spockula used his techniques 
for making friends and influencing people (going to a party, 
gliding chest-first in the direction of two people trying to have a 
conversation, flipping open his laptop, not going away until both 
of them had promised to Come By The House a couple hours a 
week at the least) in such a way that his little bedroom wasn’t a 
space adequate to run the operation. The owner of the house 
was a perfect human being, a cherubic, large, bearded man who 
developed cloud-computing software so well-selling he really 
probably should have been living someplace else. I was standing 
in the middle of the living room, wondering if dog-smell rose like 
your standard hot-air or if it was more bottom heavy; Count 
Spockula emerged from the kitchen -- a tangle of wires and 
lawnmower-engine-loud computer hardware atop probably- 
found-in-dumpsters pressboard tables -- hands on his hips. He 
looked through me to his girlfriend. “There you are. We were 
getting hungry. You weren't answering your phone. We need 
pizza. Can you go to Little Caeasars and get us some pizza?” 

“T was supposed to go see my aunt in the hospital,” his 
girlfriend said. She had blue hair and dressed entirely in black. 
She had no tattoos. She hadn’t taken off her sunglasses yet. 

Count Spockula’s gaze-line ticked from his girlfriend to 
me. 

“She’s going to go out and get us pizza. Did you want 
some pizza?” 

“T...I could probably eat some pizza.” 

“We’re going to need four cheese pizzas and one 
pepperoni pizza. At five dollars a pizza, that’s twenty-five 
dollars. Do you still have that money I gave you?” 

“T still have some of it.” 

“Can you use that to pay for the pizza?” 

“T was just about to--” 

“We really need your help right now. Today is a big day 
and everyone’s help and understanding is appreciated.” 

The owner of the house came back just then, his beard 
jiggling. He had a case of Diet Dr Pepper in one hand and a two- 
pack of Costco Kirkland Signature brand Natural Organic 
Peanut Butter in the other hand. They just won’t let you buy one 
jar -- literally. 

“Hi, guys,” he said. “Big meeting today, huh?” 

“Yes,” Count Spockula said. “I’m sorry. We don’t have 
time to chat; we’re busy making preparations.” 
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“Oh, of course,” the house’s owner said. “Tell me all about 
it later.” 

“We'll do that -- later.” 

“Anyway, I’m supposed to be working.” He went into his 
bedroom. He closed and locked the door. He had a refrigerator 
in there; it was pristinely clean and air-conditioned. It was the 
kind of place you might or might not imagine a well-paid 
computer programmer relaxed every evening after driving an 
hour to get home. Sometimes, he worked from home. This day 
was one of those sometimes. Sitting in his room and talking to 
him about civics engineering and linguistics were my two 
favorite things to do in that house when he wasn't working. 

“Did you want to come into the kitchen and run through 
the deck with us again?” 

“No,” I said. “If I run through the deck with you guys 
again I would fail my next Turing Test.” 

He looked at his girlfriend. 

“She was just getting ready to go get us some pizza.” 

“T’ll go with her,” I said. “Let’s go get pizza.” 

We drove off toward Emeryville. 

“He’s really tense about this meeting. He thinks the 
meeting is going to go well. I think the meeting is going to go 
well.” 

“Tt’ll go how it goes.” 

Someone cut her off. 

“Oh geez. Oh geez.” 

“What a--” I reached for an adequately sympathetic, 
pseudo-profane, creative-enough expression. “Sons of nut- 
huggers,” I said. 

The Ford Contour ground to a stop halfway through an 
intersection on a short bridge. 

“Oh shit. Fuck -- fuck the shit,” Count Spockula’s 
girlfriend said. She looked left, right, left, and nervous. 

“I’ve driven down this street with people what must be 
sixty times by now, and this intersection surprises the driver 
every time,” I said. “Like, where is the line you’re supposed to 
stop at? Why is the signal so far away?” 

“Tt’s awful,” Count Spockula’s girlfriend said. “One of 
these days I’m going to get slammed right here.” 

We were listening to Joy Division; she’d taken one look at 
my T-shirt and put on “Digital”. I picked her iPod out of the 
loose change tray and navigated the music library. I put on The 
Smiths’ “The Queen Is Dead”. I put on “There Is A Light That 
Never Goes Out”. I have to say, I’m pretty good at picking the 
right music from someone’s limited iPod music library in any 
given situation. 
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A single-decker bus blew its oversize horn at us. 

“Jesus! Jesus fuck!” 

We arrived at Little Caesar’s. It was freezing in there. I 
put my imperial purple Adidas track jacket on over my vintage 
Joy Division T-shirt. A black woman big enough to stand in fora 
man in a film about professional football was arguing that her 
Hot ‘n’ Ready pizza wasn’t right. She kept slapping the counter. 
“T asked for three pepperoni pizzas! You gave me two pepperoni 
pizzas and one regular! I didn’t want a regular!” She was 
huffing and puffing. A teenage white girl was video-taping the 
scene with her iPhone 4. I just wasted ten minutes of my life 
trying to find that clip on YouTube. I really wish people would 
upload everything they record with their phone cameras onto 
YouTube. You might think too many people are doing that, 
though when it really counts, they actually aren’t. Even so, what 
am I going to do, paste a link in here for you, the reader of a 
hundred and eight years in the future? If YouTube is still around 
by then, they probably won’t use the same URL formatting. Not 
that I’m arrogant enough to think people will still be reading 
this a hundred and eight years in the future: not enough people 
die in this story for you to want to read it more than twenty 
years from now, probably. How many people have died, so far, 
in this story? One on-stage and two in flashbacks. That’s not so 
many at all. For something to be a bestseller you have to start 
with a murder on page three: that’s a fact. (Note to self: try to 
fit a murder onto page three. Maybe I can invent a second older 
brother and kill him off.) 

“You know,” I was saying, “Little Caesars are pretty 
fantastic at the marketing thing.” 

“You used to work in marketing, right?” 

“T sure did. Little Caesars is brilliant because they 
managed to turn pizza into fast food.” 

“T see.” 

“And, you know, the trademarked name ‘Hot ‘n’ Ready 
Pizza’ doesn’t include any adjectives indicating that the pizza is 
delicious.” 

“Hot ‘n’ Ready ‘n’ Delicious’?” 

“Hot ‘n’ Ready ‘n’ Tasty’ might sound better.” 

“That’s why you’re the marketing genius. They should just 
change their name to that.” 

“Tt’d be false advertising.” 

She looked at me. 

“Hey, the pizza here isn’t that bad.” 

“Except that it is.” 

She looked away. 

We got our pizzas. We were back in the car. 
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“Maybe we should check our order,” Count Spockula’s 
girlfriend said. 

We got back into Little Caesars. 

“Want me to videotape you? Just go nuts and scream at 
them.” 

“T can’t get angry. My boyfriend has rubbed off on me.” 

“Okay.” 

“We asked for four cheese pizzas and one pepperoni. You 
gave us four pepperoni and one cheese.” 

We had to wait ten minutes for our fixed pizza order. 

“T hope they’re not just picking the pepperoni off three of 
those pizzas.” 

“Tf they do that, maybe they’ll put all the pepperoni onto 
the one remaining pepperoni pizza.” 

“Tf they don’t do that, it’d be a waste.” 

“T don’t think they’ll do that.” 

“They won't. They’ll just put them back into the warmer- 
thing.” 

“T hate coming to this place. It’s always something 
different with this place.” 

“You should make him drive here and get the pizza 
himself.” 

“He’s so busy with work. And, you know, he hasn’t driven 
since he totaled his car.” 

“That’s something he’ll need to get over eventually.” 

“If he gets rich he won’t need to drive. Rich people don’t 
drive their own cars.” 

“Except the ones who own Lamborghinis. I’m not talking 
about cars per se, anyway.” 

We got the pizzas. We checked the order. We put the 
pizzas in the backseat. We drove off. I turned the music back on. 
It was still The Smiths. 

“You know, some historians argue that Marc Antony and 
Cleopatra never actually discussed his theory that some girls 
are bigger than others.” 

“This song is rude to women.” 

“Do you think?” 

“Well, Morrissey is gay, isn’t he?” 

“He’s not gay. I wonder how many people who have The 
Smiths on their iPods think Morrissey is gay.” 

“T heard he doesn’t have sex with women.” 

“That doesn’t make him gay.” 

“Well, this song objectifies women.” 

“No it doesn’t. He’s speaking in mathematical absolutes. 
Some girls -- mathematically, absolutely -- are bigger than 
others.” 
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Someone honked. Count Spockula’s girlfriend’s hands 
slapped down hard on the wheel. “These -- these mother fucking 
nut-huggers!” 

Back at the house, the population had multiplied. Twelve 
pairs of eyes rotated to face us as we entered with the pizza. 

“You’re late. And you forgot your phone.” 

“Sorry baby--” 

“--Today is an important day. We really need things to go 
more smoothly, and we don’t need this.” 

“T’m sorry baby.” 

“Tt’s okay. I just need you to promise me that it’s not going 
to happen again.” 

“They got the order wrong.” 

“T just need you to promise that it’s not going to happen 
again.” 

“They got the order wrong--” 

“T just need you to promise that it’s not going to happen 
again. Promise me that you’re going to remember to carry your 
phone with you at all times from now on.” 

“T’ll carry my phone.” 

They were making out in a moment, their faces connected, 
their bodies forming an arch over the pizza boxes in her hands. 

“Now I need you to go back to Little Caesars and get four 
more cheese pizzas and one more pepperoni pizza.” 

“T--I’m supposed to go see my aunt in the hospital.” 

“Four more cheese pizzas and one more pepperoni pizza. 
If you’d been carrying your phone I could have reached you.” 

“T was carrying my phone,” I offered. 

“If you’d been carrying your phone baby I could have 
reached you. We need four more cheese pizzas and one 
pepperoni pizza.” 

Count Spockula was the kind of guy the CEO should keep 
locked in a back room. Instead, he was the CEO, and he kept 
himself locked in the back room. 

“T’ll -- I don’t have enough money for that many pizzas. 
Even if you’d been able to call me I wouldn’t have had enough 
money to buy the pizza.” 

“Use your mother’s credit card. Get the pizzas and come 
back here quickly so these guys can eat. I need them sharp for 
the meeting. We need to be fed and out of here in thirty 
minutes.” 

“Baby--” She was speaking through her teeth. 

“T need you to help us. I can’t do this without your help.” 

“My mom says not to use her credit card anymore.” 

“Baby, money isn’t going to matter after this afternoon. 
We'll give your mom a million dollars.” 
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“No, you'll give me twenty-five thousand dollars,” I said. 
“If you want to give her mom some money today or tomorrow, I 
will sue you if it’s a penny more than twenty four thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars.” 

“T don’t know if I can use the credit card, I mean--” 

“We’re going to need you to try. Today is the most 
important day of my life. I need it to be the most important day 
of your life as well.” 

“Okay. Okay.” 

Count Spockula turned to me: the pizzas were now in his 
hands. “Would you like to eat some pizza while we go over the 
deck a couple more times?” 

“T’ll wait for a pizza that you and her weren’t sucking face 
in the vicinity of, and no, I don’t want to go over the deck. I’ll be 
standing here in the living room holding my computer in my 
arms and checking my email, maybe chatting with a trusted 
friend about how your apartment smells like a dog that ate 
another dog and then died under a sofa on top of which a human 
being had recently died.” 

“Alright. We’ll alert you when we’re ready to go to the 
meeting.” 

“T should hope so; I should hope you wouldn’t walk 
through this living room on your way to the car outside without 
remembering to tell me, while I’m standing right here in your 
way, that it’s time to go.” 

“T appreciate all your help with everything you’ve been 
doing, and I just want you to know that we’re all grateful for 
your contributions.” 

“Yeah, yeah.” 

Count Spockula’s girlfriend left. I opened my Gmail. Amy 
was online. I opened a chat window. I told her: “These startup 
kids’ house smells like a dog which ate another dog and then 
died under a sofa on top of which a human being had recently 
died.” 

Her reply came moments before Count Spockula’s 
girlfriend burst back in through the door with five more pizzas 
in her arms: 


“haha. try opening a window?” 


I replied: “The window is already open.” 
She replied: 


“maybe someone next door is Actually Dead.” 
She was right about the “maybe”. 
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I ate half of a Little Caesars Hot ‘n’ Ready pizza. It’s not so 
often something room-temperature gives you brain freeze. I lost 
myself in the bathroom for eighteen minutes. 

“We’re ready to go.” 

“Oh. Were you waiting for me?” 

Six people were standing in the living room, looking at one 
another and me. 

Count Spockula looked at his girlfriend. 

“We'll need your car. You need to drive us to the city.” 

“T have to go see my aunt in the hospital.” 

“We need you to drive us.” 

“T can drive,” I said. 

“You don’t have a driver’s license,” Count Spockula said, 
not moving his gaze from his girlfriend. “She is going to drive 
us.” 

“T do so totally have a driver’s license, you jagoff,” I said. 
“T can drive us.” 

“T don’t think she wants you driving her car. She is going 
to drive us to the meeting.” 

“Who’s driving the other car?” I said. 

“There is no other car.” 

“Wait, how many people are going to the meeting?” 

“All of us.” 

“You’re going to try to fit seven people into a Ford 
Contour?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you high? You’re not going to fit seven people into 
that car. Does she even really have to go? She says she has to 
go see her aunt in the hospital. Maybe she should go do that.” 

“T need to drive there,” she said. 

“T can go with her to the hospital. I can drive the car back 
here. I can pick us up, and then we can go to the city. The 
meeting is only an hour. We can pick her up at the hospital after 
we’ve dropped everyone off here.” 

“We don’t have time to take her to the hospital.” 

“The meeting starts in four hours. It’s a thirty-minute 
drive to the Presidio.” 

“We need to show up early so they know we'’re serious.” 

"If we show up four hours earlier they are going to think 
we're worthy of a restraining order." 

“T can probably take the BART to the hospital.” 

“You’re not taking the BART. I don’t want my girlfriend 
getting knifed on the BART.” 

“Have you ever seen someone get knifed on the BART? 
Have you ever known someone who got knifed on the BART?” I 
asked. 
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“No,” Count Spockula said. “There’s a first time for 
everything.” 

“How am I supposed to get to the hospital?” 

“You’re not taking the BART. I don’t want you getting 
knifed on the walk to the BART.” 

“In this neighborhood I think you should probably be more 
worried about your girlfriend getting shot on the way to the 
BART.” 

“She’s not walking to the BART and that’s that.” 

“How am I supposed to get to the hospital to see my 
aunt?” 

“Ask your mom to take you,” Count Spockula replied 
immediately. 

“My mom is.” 

Three silent seconds passed before I realized Count 
Spockula’s girlfriend’s last sentence had been incomplete. I 
filled in the blank: Her mom was in Portland, Oregon. That’s 
where she was from. That’s why her car had Oregon tags. 

Count Spockula had never met his girlfriend's mother. 

“T’ll go with you to see your aunt in the hospital 
tomorrow,” Count Spockula said. “You shouldn’t go there alone. 
I know how mentally fragile you are. You’ll feel sad. You need 
me there to comfort you while you feel sad.” 

Count Spockula’s girlfriend gave me the keys and went 
into the bathroom. We all went outside. We stood looking at the 
car like it was a tiny cast-iron safe. Count Spockula held his 
Macbook Pro in his two hands. He stood by the passenger’s side 
door waiting for someone to unlock it and maybe open it for 
him. I looked around at the crew: the CTO still hadn’t quit that 
black leather raincoat and that blue mohawk (after two weeks 
and three more failed launches, he would); Count Spockula’s 
executive assistant, a derby-hat-wearing long-faced young man 
who wore thrift-store-bought three-piece suits, black-tinted 
round spectacles, and a gnarled ebony tusk through his ear even 
when he wasn’t ringmastering a local independent circus, licked 
his lips as he eyed the car with his hands on his hips; the Young 
Colonel Sanders balanced himself on his cane and rolled his 
eyes; some other guy built like a cyclist scratched his beard. I’d 
never met the bearded guy before. He’d probably been called in 
to make us look more organized. Two weeks later, he’d ask me 
to dinner with him and his girlfriend. They were iPhone 
application developers. They asked me if I had any ideas. I liked 
them enough -- they were super-genuine -- so I gave them some 
ideas. I’m not sure those ideas have yet turned into money. The 
CTO asked me to dinner two nights after this meeting, asking if 
I wanted to start something else with him: “I’m trying to build a 
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social network that will defeat Facebook the way Facebook 
defeated Myspace; do you have any ideas?” I told him, “One 
good idea is to stop dressing like you’re in one of the “The 
Matrix’ sequels and to start dressing like you’re in the part of 
the original ‘The Matrix’ where Neo was still in the Matrix and 
he didn’t know it wasn’t the real world.” “You mean the part 
where he was wearing a suit and working at a job?” “Yes, that 
part.” 

“How is this going to work?” the Young Colonel Sanders 
asked. 

“You’re the engineer,” I said. “That’s your specialty.” 

“T would advise one of us ride in the trunk,” the Young 
Colonel Sanders said. 

“Get on in there, then,” I said. 

“You’d ask a disabled man to ride in the trunk of a car?” 

“You’d ask a not-disabled man to run the risk of becoming 
disabled?” 

“This isn’t the discussion we need to be having right now,” 
Count Spockula said. He looked at his Executive Assistant. “Tan, 
we need you to get in the trunk. You’re an amateur magician. 
You are accustomed to tight spaces.” 

“Tam not a magician. I am a ringmaster at a circus. You’ve 
seen me work.” 

“T thought you did a trick where a girl sawed you in half.” 

“That was another guy at the circus. And he sawed the girl 
in half.” 

Count Spockula blinked. “Do you think you could get in 
the trunk?” 

“T don’t think I want to get in the trunk.” 

“Someone should sit on Carl’s lap,” I said. 

“T don’t want to sit on a gay man’s lap,” the Ringmaster 
said. 

“Well, he’s bigger than you, so he can’t sit on yours.” 

The bearded guy said, “I’ll get in the trunk.” 

“No,” I said to him. “What’s your name, by the way?” 

“T’m Dan.” He shook my hand. 

“Dan, I don’t know you, so I might not not like you. I’m not 
going to make your acquaintance by asking you to ride in the 
trunk of a car I'm driving.” 

Count Spockula wasn’t looking up from his computer 
screen. “I need you guys to make a decision.” 

“Someone can sit on his lap,” I said. “In the front. There’s 
more room in the front.” 

“If someone’s going to sit on someone’s lap,” Count 
Spockula said, “it should be in the backseat.” 

“The backseat is more dangerous, come to think of it,” I 
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said, “because it blocks my rear-view mirror.” 

“T don’t want someone sitting on my lap,” Count Spockula 
said. “I need to be looking over the deck.” 

I wanted to tell him that he was so spectacularly bad at 
presenting his business plan that nine out of ten mathematicians 
could probably prove his chances of getting investment dropped 
by a tenth of a percent every time he looked at that Keynote 
presentation. 

“Then sit in the back,” I said, hardly feeling the gravity 
that I was giving the CEO a direct order. 

“T can't sit in the back. I need to make some phone calls.” 

“You can’t make phone calls in the backseat of a car?” 

“T need some privacy.” 

“So you're hiding things from your employees even at the 
planning phase of your business. Go, you.” 

“This is a discussion I don’t need to be having right now. I 
need to sit in the front so I can navigate you.” 

“We’re going to One Letterman Drive in the Presidio. I’ve 
been there before.” 

“When have you been there before?” 

I remembered a day so weird I'd never bother writing 
about it -- no one would believe it. 

“George Lucas has an office in that building.” 

Count Spockula blinked. 

“Time is of the essence and I want to make absolutely 
certain we don’t get lost.” 

“T’m not going to get lost. Someone else can navigate -- 
with someone sitting in their lap.” 

“T’ll get in the trunk,” Dan said. 

“No,” I said, pointing at Dan. I jangled the keys. I pointed 
at Count Spockula. “I don’t want anyone in the trunk. Dan, if 
you would, please, can you lie across the laps of the three guys 
in the backseat?” 

“Someone needs to get in the trunk,” Count Spockula said. 
“We’re picking up Marydeath outside Richmond BART.” 

“Are you serious? I have to go all the way to Market 
before we go to the Presidio? Why didn’t you mention this?” 

“She just emailed, saying she wants to come.” 

“What is she going to bring to this? Maybe you can calla 
friend of yours who lives in the city and has a car and ask them 
if they want to come, too.” 

“We’re not going to make a girl ride in the trunk.” 

I wanted to say that Marydeath technically wasn’t a girl, 
though apparently pre-op transsexuals who look as much like 
men as She did get really offended if you don’t treat them the 
way guys treat girls in fairy tales. I considered saying that even 
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if Marydeath, while decidedly female, is of robust build and 
quite visibly healthy enough to be as worthy a trunk-riding 
candidate as any male. Maybe that would have been insulting. 

“T’m all for gender equality,” I said. “I have nothing 
against putting a girl in the trunk of a car while she’s still alive. 
However, I’m also failing to see how having one person on one 
person’s lap in the backseat of the car makes it any more 
impossible to have another person on another’ person’s lap.” 

“Dan is obviously uncomfortable about sitting on 
someone’s lap--” 

“--actually, I’m not--” 

“--and he wants to ride in the trunk--” 

“--T don’t actually want to; I’m just saying I can.” 

“Time is really of the essence here and we need to get on 
the road as soon as possible. I need to go to the hacker space 
and pick up materials for corsets before we go to the Presidio.” 

“Wait -- really? Really? So we’re making two stops, now? 
Why didn’t you tell, say, these guys here, who came all the way 
from the city to your house, to just meet at the hacker space?” 

“T didn’t know I would need to pick up the corset materials 
before four.” 

“Why do you need to pick them up before four?” 

“Because Lisa has a babysitting job in Oakland at five.” 

“Are we going to drive her to the babysitting job?” 

“No, she’s going to take the BART.” 

“What if she gets knifed on the BART?” 

“We need to go to the hacker space.” 

“Are we going there before or after picking up Marydeath 
on the side of the road?” 

“Marydeath is waiting right now, so we’re going to meet 
her first.” 

“Great. Why can’t this Lisa just leave the corset materials 
at the hacker space?” 

“Someone might steal them.” 

“T thought the hacker space was an environment built on 
trust.” 

“Trust and freedom: they might assume the materials 
were for public use.” 

“Tell Lisa to write a sign that says ‘Do Not Touch Please’.” 

“T don’t have her phone number.” 

I sighed. “Okay.” 

“T’ll get in the trunk,” Dan said. 

Dan got in the trunk. 

Earlier that afternoon, on the way to Emeryville, that car 
had smelled like spearmint. Now, it was BO and a cat with an 
eating disorder. The Greenhouse Effect was more than a theory 
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in there. My face felt red before it even turned pink. The car 
thumped across a series of rumble strips on the entrance to the 
Bay Bridge. I thought of Dan in the trunk. 

“Are you Okay back there?” I called to Dan. He kicked the 
back of the backseat. One of the guys in the back said to 
another guy, “If I could move my elbows, I’d show you my iPad.” 

“Guys?” Count Spockula said. “I need you all to just be 
quiet and let me think.” 

I wanted to say something. I didn’t say anything. We 
picked up Marydeath. We went to the hacker space. Everyone 
jiggled in the car for an hour while Count Spockula went 
“upstairs for just a minute" to pick up the materials he would 
need to sew corsets later. (His hobby was making corsets (he 
sold them on eBay (his girlfriend had bought one (he delivered it 
in person ("That wasn't all I delivered [LAUGHS]."))))) Dan 
kicked the backseat a couple times. We let him out of the trunk 
until Count Spockula showed up. 

Count Spockula didn’t apologize. “I made some new 
contacts. I’ve got a meeting with one of the producers of 
‘Avatar’ tomorrow. She’s very interested in our project.” She 
became interested in the project apparently over the telephone, 
after Count Spockula forced someone who revealed he knew her 
to call her on the telephone right there on the spot. 

““Avatar’, man. That movie sucked,” someone said. 

“Guys? I need you all to just be quiet and let me think.” 

At the front desk at One Letterman Drive, the guest 
register revealed that we were a party of seven. Count Spockula 
pointed to Marydeath: he introduced her under his girlfriend’s 
name. In the elevator, he told Marydeath: “Just don’t talk.” 

I drank three cans of Coca-Cola Cherry Zero from a 
billionaire’s refrigerator. During the mutually agreed-to 
bathroom break, I motioned to go with the billionaire to get 
another. Marydeath stopped me. She made Dan go in my stead. 
She took me to the side of the room. 

“What is happening here? You. Look at me. Look at me 
when I’m talking to you.” 

“What?” 

“What is the secret?” 

“The ... the what?” 

“You’re keeping a secret from them. We would have no 
problem with that if you weren’t also keeping that secret from 
us.” 

“What secret?” 

“You have something. You know something. You’ve figured 
something out. We put this whole thing together. This is our 
shot at the money here. Do you know how hard it is to put 
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together a shot at money like this? It’s not easy.” 

“Yeah, I myself couldn’t get past that first hurdle -- the 
one where you have to be constantly interrupting people’s 
conversations at parties. I'm afraid of the getting-punched 
thing.” 

“You’ve got a real smart mouth.” 

“T certainly don’t have a dumb one.” 

“You need to help us. You need to decide if you’re with us 
or against us.” 

“T’m with you. It’s just, if you want me to come up with 
some magical solution to all your problems, you’re going to need 
to give me some time -- and money -- to let it come out 
naturally.” 

“How about I give you fifteen minutes during which I don't 
drag you out of here by your ear?” 

“Tt’s probably not going to come out naturally within the 
next fifteen minutes, though I am willing to be pleasantly 
surprised if it does.” 

“You have fifteen minutes. You come up with something -- 
even if it’s not the Ultimate Solution -- and you let it out. We’re 
counting on you.” 

“T’ll try my best.” 

“Don’t try your best. Do your best.” 

“Okay.” 

Count Spockula came back. He stared at his phone. I sat 
in the corner and chatted on my Gmail. Marydeath stared at me 
from across the table, her lips hiding her brown-green teeth. 

I did my best. 

The meeting ended. Count Spockula closed his computer. 

“So what’s next?” he asked. 

The two billionaires looked at one another. 

“We’ll discuss amongst ourselves.” 

“Do you want us to wait outside?” 

“We'll discuss amongst ourselves. We’ll call you. We’ll talk 
later.” 

“We can wait outside.” 

“We'll have another meeting at a later date.” 

“That went well,” Count Spockula was saying in the car. 

“Oh,” I said. “Oh.” 

“How do you think it went?” 

“T’ll tell you in an email,” I said. 

“Tell me now,” Count Spocukla said. “Everyone in this car 
is an adult.” 

“Even the guy in the trunk?” 

“Tell us now. Tell us what you think.” 

“You want to know what I think? I think you all would 
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enjoy candy bars a lot more if you removed the wrappers before 
eating them." 

"I can sense you're feeling upset," Count Spockula said. 

"I feel like I just got my hair cut, and now I'm in a hat 
shop," I said. 

"You need to let it out," Count Spocukla said. "Tell us 
everything. We're going to be in this car for a while." 

“My brain is unable to allow my mouth to speak profanity 
aloud. My opinion of the meeting would be worthless without 
profanity.” 

We ran over a couple of bumps. Driving with a guy in the 
trunk is an awful, stressful experience if that guy is alive. We 
got to the hacker space. We all got out of the car. We let Dan 
out of the trunk. Marydeath took me aside: "I'm sorry about 
what I said earlier. I was tense. I recognize your ability. I hope 
we can be friends." I told her, "Okay." I went upstairs. I plugged 
in my computer. I emailed Count Spockula. 


“ 


Dear sir, 


I don’t think you’re as intelligent as our potential 
investors think you are, and that’s saying something. 

Doing business with the world involves a series of 
compromises. All you have control over is the degree to 
which you compromise. Right now, you’re not 
compromising at all. 

Everyone in your organization hates you, and most 
of them have taken me aside and asked me if I wanted to 
do something with them instead. Actually, consider the 
possibility that ‘all’ of them have taken me aside, and that 
I’m only saying ‘most’ of them in an effort to make you 
wonder who, if anyone, is actually loyal to you. Your chief 
advisor and your most solid prospective investor are in 
mutual agreement that you should be fired immediately 
after the company goes public. They have both discussed 
this plan with me on two separate occasions, both times 
prefixing the monologue with the words ‘Don’t worry’. I 
find this interesting because you have taken me aside on 
numerous occasions, beginning a discussion of how so- 
and-so isn’t going to ‘make the cut’ once we ‘get the 
money’ with the words ‘Don’t worry’. Everyone in our car 
today -- except for the one guy I had never met before 
today -- is someone you are thinking of ‘firing’ before 
signing the money papers. Isn’t that a little funny? 
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As for the presentation itself: you need to probably 
stop asking people for input if you are not going to listen 
to them. I have worked for corporations where higher-ups 
ask lower-downs for ideas all the time, and then ignore 
those ideas: however, in the case of a large corporation, at 
least the lower-downs are getting a paycheck. You’re not 
giving the people you’re ignoring a paycheck, so you 
should either try listening to them or telling them they’re 
free to do something else because you’re comfortable 
doing everything yourself. 

If you’ve read the above paragraph and are still 
willing to ask my advice, maybe you’re going to listen to it 
this time: you're not good enough at doing everything 
yourself to go on doing everything yourself. My advice is 
to use the presentation I helped you write, instead of the 
one you wrote yourself and I and all your advisors told you 
numerous times not to use. 

With that presentation you gave, I’m not surprised 
they didn’t give you any money today. I am, however, 
surprised that they didn’t send one of the interns out to 
our car during the meeting to slash the fucking tires. 


Sincerely, 
Someone Who Is Now Charging You $500 For Each 
Meeting You Drag Him To 


y” 


I sent the email. I snapped my computer shut. I unplugged 
it and slid it into its sleeve. 

“T’m going home,” I said to Count Spockula. “I sent you an 
email.” 

“You can’t go home -- you’re the only one of us who has a 
driver’s license.” 

“The BART is a block away,” I said. “Take the BART home. 
Send your girlfriend here for the car tomorrow.” 

“She has to go see her aunt in the hospital.” 

“Take the BART first thing in the morning, get the car, 
drive to the hospital.” 

“We will get shot in that neighborhood.” 

“T’m going home.” 

“Look: Dan went home already. We won’t have anyone in 
the trunk. With Dan not in the trunk, the drive won't be nearly 
as stressful.” 

“T want to go home now.” 

“We'll be out of here in five minutes.” 
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A tall, well-dressed black man who actually had a vagina 
stopped in front of Count Spockula with a clipboard: “I’ve got 
your talk slot scheduled for eight.” 

I looked at the clock. “It’s five o’clock.” 

“Tt’s just three hours,” Count Spockula said. “Did you have 
other plans tonight? You’re not going out. Your girlfriend still 
lives in Japan.” 

“She’s not my girlfriend,” I said, closing my eyes so hard 
my forehead hurt for a moment. 

“T thought she was your girlfriend. Did you make a new 
girlfriend here in the Bay Area?” 

“What? No. I don't need a girlfriend to have plans. For the 
love of--I’m going home.” 

“We need you to drive. I’ll buy you dinner.” 

“T’ll buy myself dinner. Drive yourself.” 

“T haven’t driven since my car accident.” 

"Get over it.” 

“T haven’t driven since my car accident.” 

“Tell your girlfriend to walk to the BART and come here to 
drive you. Here are the keys. I’m leaving.” 

I tried to give him the keys. 

“T don’t want her to get knifed on the way to the BART.” 

“Are you retarded? Take the keys.” 

He took the keys. 

“T hate you,” I said. “And I sent you an email. Read the 
email.” 

I was downstairs and outside. It was beautiful, liquid-like 
weather out there. Some people say they like the heat of the 
summer, or they like the cold of the winter. Maybe those people 
haven’t experienced the San Francisco omniseason. I bought 
myself a vegetable burrito at a taqueria I’d never been to. It was 
great. I got on the train and went back to Oakland. I slept in the 
living room with the window open. Count Spockula woke me up, 
“Psst”ing into the open window. 

His eyes were open and wide and reflective and glowing. 

“T read your email,” he said. “I have a new idea. I have an 
idea for a new business. I need your help to pitch it. It'll be just 
you and me. It'll be just you and me. It'll be just you and me. 
This is going to be bigger than the other thing.” 

I picked up my phone. I texted him: 


“Fuck off and die in a fire.” 
His phone audibly vibrated it. He flipped it open and put it 
up to his ear. He had formally spoken his name and the name of 


his company before he realized it wasn’t a phone call. He looked 
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at the screen. He looked back at me. His face glowed blue from 
his phone screen. 

“T’m going to leave you alone for tonight. We’ll touch base 
in the morning.” 

I wanted to text him, "Touch base with yourself, jerkwipe", 
and then I had a single second thought. 

He called his girlfriend. He told her that he would need 
her to come and pick him up right now. 

“Something has come up,” he told her. “I need to be back 
at the house.” I closed the window. 

His girlfriend’s aunt died in the hospital a couple days 
later. Two months later his girlfriend got into a near-fatal car 
accident on the way to pick up pizza. She survived without a 
scratch: “near-fatal” can mean that death is a matter of inches. 
On one side of those inches is death and a totaled car; on the 
other side is just a totaled car. She talked one of the employees 
of her boyfriend’s company into calling his friend who owned a 
car. He dropped her off at the Greyhound station. She hopped a 
bus to Portland in the middle of a night; Count Spockula hasn’t 
seen her since. The next week he had to move out of that house 
and is now squatting in a tiny office space in a live-work 
building maintained by a deep-voiced, hooting, shiny-bald 
producer and director of gay pornography. 


Three months after I texted Count Spockula about leaving 
me alone and then perishing in an arson, Bob and I drove up 
and down Sand Hill Road in Palo Alto. Office parks with facades 
unchanged since probably the late 1970s sat beneath talkative 
tree branches. The evening sky grew dark. 

“How do we do this?" 

"You just walk in," Bob said. "You just walk in and talk to 
someone." 

"It's after five o'clock. It's almost Thanksgiving. Maybe no 
one's here." 

In the parking lot, two Mexican men were waxing a 
Mercedes. A third Mexican man sat in the back of a white van in 
the adjacent parking space, the doors open, having a smoke. 

“Those guys are washing that guy's car." 

"Yeah." 

"Think about that," I said. "Some guy is in his office, and 
he calls up some guys and asks them to have his car washed and 
waxed before he leaves his office." 

"Oh." 

“Try to imagine what kind of life you have where calling 
someone and telling him to wash your car in the parking lot 
before you leave your office is the kind of thing you might do 
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every day." 
"Huh." 
“We definitely don't know everything about These People." 


Maybe this was a dream: it probably wasn't: I was in an 
office full of men staring at their iPads, looking at me every few 
seconds out of the tops of their eyes. I could have been saying 
anything. 

"My slideshow will demonstrate to you that, beyond the 
shadows of many doubts, I have ideas that could allow 
exponential growth for competitors in many fields where you 
have invested your money. In each field I'm going to discuss is a 
well-financed corporation offering me a six-figure job. I will not 
name the companies. I'm going to scare you, and then I'm going 
to show you plans for an underground, concrete-walled fortress 
full of IKEA furniture and stocked with powdered egg whites, 
canned black beans, and frozen Boca burgers, with a treadmill 
and a punching bag and a nice television and stereo, with an 
impeccably compiled library of books, games, movies (on Blu- 
ray Disc), music, and a vacuum tube connecting to the surface, 
large enough to accommodate new releases, small appliances, 
or memo capsules. I'm going to lay out the costs of building this 
fortress -- which will be no larger than a medium-sized 
condominium -- and give a reasonable estimate of utilities. I 
think you'll find the amount I'm asking for is perfectly 
reasonable. What I'm going to do, in the next ten minutes, is 
prove to you that you stand to lose literally one-point-four billion 
dollars over the next four years by allowing me to continue to 
exist in society. I'm going to ask you for eight million dollars to 
remove myself from the face of the earth in a pleasant form of 
social suicide." 

One man put his iPad onto the table. He took off his 
reading glasses. He laid one leg on top of the other. He folded 
his hands on top of his knee. He looked me in the eye. 

"Is this a joke?" 

I looked him in the eye. 

"No, sir. I'm afraid it most certainly is not a joke." 

I clicked the mouse. The slideshow began. 

One week later, I had eight million dollars. 

The first thing I did was place an order for a custom-made 
solid aluminum Electrical Guitar Company guitar with a Bigsby 
tremolo bar. It cost me two thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine dollars. It'll be ready in twenty-five more weeks. I guess I'm 
stuck here until then. 
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My computer folded under my arm, I left Denny’s. I said 
goodbye to the waitress. I got into the elevator. I went upstairs. I 
unlocked the hotel room door. The Green-Haired Girl, her hair 
dripping wet, was standing stark naked in the middle of the room, 
pulling up a pair of panties. She threw her arms around her chest and 
screamed like I’d just thrown a box-cutter into her forehead. 

I stepped backward out of the room. I closed the door. My 
eyebrows were wet. I opened the door. The Green-Haired Girl was in 
the bathroom. She was crying. From the sound of it, I pictured her 
sitting on the toilet. 

“T thought you would call before you came back upstairs,” she 
finally said. 

“My phone can’t make international calls.” 

“Why didn’t you knock?” 

“T have a key.” 

“T--I want to be alone for a little bit.” Her voice wobbled and 
cracked and reformed and cracked again. “I--can you just leave me 
alone for a little bit?” 

“How long is a little bit?” 

“T’ll call you.” 

“T thought we were going to have dinner.” 

“Weren’t you just at Denny’s?” 

“T was only drinking coffee.” 

“T already ate dinner.” 

“T’ll go out. I’ll -- I’ll go back down to Denny’s. Maybe the 
waitress will let me keep drinking coffee for free.” 

The Green-Haired Girl sniffed. “She’s probably going to make 
you pay two dollars again.” 

“T’ll take a walk. I’ll be back. Just call me whenever.” 

I texted Leona. 


“Do you want to have dinner with me? 
If yes, can you bring my wallet? 
If no, can I come to you and get my wallet?” 


She replied after thirty seconds. 
“T’m walking around Waikiki. 
I don’t have your wallet on me. 
Your wallet is at my place. 
Come find me and we can walk to my place. 
We can order a pizza and eat a pineapple.” 


I replied: 
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“This would be easier if you told me where in Waikiki you are.” 


Ten minutes passed. She told me she was in a taxi headed for 
her place. I told her I would walk there. She replied: 


“T know you're not going to walk here.” 


I walked there. A misty rain twirled around in my face for the 
last half of the walk. I texted her from across the street. She came 
downstairs. She met me downstairs with her enormous hair up in a 
spread-out ponytail. She was wearing a men’s white tank-top, a pair of 
pajama pants, and her grandmother’s old glasses. Her arms were 
folded under her breasts. I could see her nipples. She had my wallet 
under her armpit. She handed me the wallet. I took it. 

“Oh,” I said. I put it in my pocket. 

“Nice to see you,” she said. “I guess you have to be getting back 

“Why would you think that?” 

“GHG probably wants you back.” 

“T don’t answer to her.” 

“Except when you do. Where is she? Did she step out to the ABC 
Store? Is she taking a long shower? Or is she out getting a pedicure?” 
Her every word sounded on the edge of sobs. 

“She’s in the room by herself. Or I don’t know. Maybe she’s 
somewhere else. I don’t know where she is. She could be anywhere.” 

“Did you tell her you were going out?” 

“T did.” 

“Did you tell her where you were going?” 

I considered the ramifications of every answer. I settled on the 
least-lame, truest one: “I didn’t.” 

She sighed. 

“Aren’t you going to ask what I would have said if she did ask 
where I was going?” 

“T’m not. Do you want to come upstairs?” 

I went upstairs. We didn’t order a pizza. We didn’t eata 
pineapple. Two hours passed in varying degrees of silence. Floating 
above the behind-bubbly-glass scenery of Diamond Head Crater and 
the navy sky beyond it was the circular ghost of an orange-lit living 
room. She told me a story about why she was so sad. She was as tall 
as me and twice as real; I loved her so much before and after she 
finished. I wanted to go back to my hotel, call a taxi, and load up my 
suitcase. 

“T have three more weeks of... this, here.” 

“T don’t have a return ticket,” I told her. “I’m more or less 
marooned here. I will go back to my hotel right now. I will call a taxi. I 
will load up my suitcase. I will stay here with you for the rest of this 


now. 
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month if you’ll have me.” 

“You’re not going to do that.” 

“T might do it.” 

“See? You don’t even know yourself, yourself.” 

“No, I don’t know myself to a point of it being a psychic power: 
however, I do know the possibilities, to a certain extent. It’s highly 
possible I might get back to the hotel and call that taxi. In the case of 
my doing that, would you have me? Or should I go to the airport?” 

“It’s highly possible that I’d have you. You'd have to call me. It'd 
be all about how I felt when you called me.” 

Back at the hotel, The Green-Haired Girl was lying, naked and 
frozen, fists balled, toes curled, teeth tight, eyes shut, atop my bed. 
She opened her eyes and looked at me ten seconds after I turned the 
lights on. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Well?” she said. 

I picked up my bag. 

“T’m going to the beach.” 

I changed into my trunks in a public restroom by the beach. I 
floated in the ocean maybe a hundred meters from the beach, 
counting the stars. My glasses were lying on my towel on the beach: 
the stars numbered one, and it was a smeary mess. 

I went back up to my hotel room after dawn. The Green-Haired 
Girl was asleep beneath the covers of my bed. I laid down on top of 
her bed. I got up and checked the internet. Tracey Lien had poked me 
on Facebook. People are supposed to poke you when they're thinking 
about you. Tracey and I aren't particularly thinking about one 
another. I clicked on "Poke Back". Facebook told me I was about to 
poke Tracey Lien. It gave me two buttons and implicitly asked me to 
click one of them: "Okay" or "Cancel". I clicked "Okay". It then told me 
“You have poked Tracey Lien. Tracey will see this on her home 
screen." I went to Tracey Lien's Facebook wall and typed a comment: 
"I just poked you. Facebook tells me you'll be able to see this poke 
from your Facebook home screen. Please poke me back when you get 
a chance. This has been a Facebook wall post about poking." I posted 
the comment. Then I clicked on "Like", officially endorsing my own 
comment. I posted a sub-comment on my own comment: "Posting a 
comment on my Facebook wall post about how I 'like' my own 
Facebook wall post about poking you." Thirty seconds later, a 
notification popped up, leaving behind a tiny white numeral "1" inside 
a red square atop the little world globe icon in the header bar of the 
page. I clicked the globe. A drop-down menu appeared. The first item 
on the list was: "Tracey Lien likes your comment". I clicked it. Tracey 
had "liked" my comment about "liking" my Facebook wall post about 
poking her. I went back to my home screen. She had poked me back. I 
poked her one more time. I went to my Gmail tab. I opened a chat to 
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Amy. I typed the lowercase letter "a" into the text entry field. I let it 
sit there. I stared at it a bit. Amy's chat status light was green. If she 
saw my name in her chat buddy list, she'd see a little pencil icon next 
to my name instead of a green, orange, or red light. Maybe she'd get 
the impression I had something to say to her. That possibility was 
more than enough. I left my computer open. I dimmed the screen. I 
got under the covers and slipped into a dreamless sleep. 

When I woke up in the afternoon, The Green-Haired Girl was 
braiding her hair on the balcony. I went outside. It was beautiful out 
there. The air-conditioning unit was buzzing and clicking and 
humming. 

The Green-Haired Girl had a Japanese-language tour-guide book 
on her lap. 

"Do you want to do a helicopter tour of the island?" she said. 

"No," I answered immediately. In my mind, I looked at the back 
of my hand: I definitely knew Oahu better than it. 

"How about swimming with dolphins? For a hundred and 
twenty-four dollars, we can go swimming with dolphins." 

"For a hundred and twenty-four dollars, I can get an angry 
hand-job from a Miss Hawaii finalist." 

The Green-Haired Girl was silent. I was silent. 

“Was that a joke?" she finally asked. 

"Yes, that was a joke." 

“How would you know how much a hand-job costs?" 

"God. I don't know how much a hand-job costs. I've never paid 
anyone for a hand-job." 

“Why would you joke about it?" 

“What do you mean, why would I joke about it? Haven't you ever 
heard me make a joke about anything?" 

"I've heard you joke about things. I've never heard you joke 
about these things." 

“What's so different about this joke and any other joke I've ever 
joked?" 

"Everything. You're joking about something s-s-sexual. You're 
making this joke at a time when you might have considered that I'm 
not too happy about various things in my life. You're making this joke 
in a context that compares receiving a s-s-sexual favor from a 
beautiful woman to cavorting with joyous sea mammals. It makes it 
sound like you might want to go to bed with a dolphin." 

"I'm not hot for dolphins," I said, and then -- briefly -- I 
wondered. No, I ultimately was not hot for dolphins, the same way I 
wasn't hot for men. 

"Why don't you just go to the beach again? I'll be okay. I'll take 
some boat tour. You just do whatever you want. You just do 
whatever." 

"Okay," I said. "I'll just do whatever." 


"You're leaving now?" The Green-Haired Girl said, back in the 
room, ten minutes later. I had all my stuff in a bag. I was wearing my 
board shorts: I had my Adidas basketball shorts in my bag, and a 
clean shirt. "I mean, you're leaving so soon? Don't you want to have 
something to eat?" 

"I was thinking I would take the bus into town and go to 
Zippy's," I said. 

"I want to go to Like-Like Drive-Inn again," she said. 

“We can go there later." 

“You don't want to go now?" 

"It's so far away," I said. "It's in the city. They're open all night. 
We can go there later tonight. You told me you wanted to be alone." 

"I didn't say I wanted to be left alone starting right now." 

“Well, that's certainly what it sounded like." 

“You made plans really quickly, is all." 

"Man," I said, my face getting a little warm, "you're not my wife, 
you know." 

The Green-Haired Girl's little face nearly disappeared for the 
instant it took her to blink. Then she blinked again, and again, and 
again. 

"Okay, okay," I said. "I'm going to leave. Just imagine, once that 
door closes, that Iam standing out there with my ear against the 
door. If you start crying, I am going to run in here and head-butt you." 

The Green-Haired Girl blinked six, twelve times. 

"Please don't do that." 

"I'll do it if I have to." 

"You're serious about doing that, aren't you?" 

"I'm serious as a heart-attack about head-butting you. I will 
head-butt you right in the upper sternum." 

"You'll break my ribs." 

"That's the least you'd deserve for being a jerk. You told me to 
just do whatever. I am a trigger-puling man. You say ‘Just Do 
Whatever', and I pull the trigger." 

“You just made plans so quickly. Wh-what was it you decided 
on?" 

"You're not my wife, you're not my mom, and you're not the 
cops," I said. "I decided on something I really don't want to talk about. 
I'll see you later tonight. If I get back to the hotel and you're not here, 
I will email your Japanese phone from my computer. Okay?" 

The Green-Haired Girl was sitting on the bed, her legs folded, 
her bare toes wiggling. 

"Okay." 
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My friend Frank offered to buy me dinner if I’d go with 
him in the morning to wait for the movers. 

“You want to see your magazine collection? It’s all there at 
the house.” I’d sold him a collection of magazines the week 
before I decided to move to Japan “for good”. A decade later, we 
were living within blocks of one another. 

Frank slept on the living room floor. We left the first thing 
in the morning. He showed me the freight elevator. “We’re not 
supposed to use this if we’re not doing any heavy lifting.” 

“Tt’s your last day here. Let’s have some fun.” 

We got in the freight elevator. We rode it up and down a 
couple times. 

Frank’s loft was on the top floor of the Cotton Mill Studios 
building in Oakland, California. We went inside. The place was 
tomb-quiet. The ceiling was maybe twenty-two feet high. He 
gave me a tour of the place. IKEA sofas were positioned in 
anticipation of a large television. Bookshelves stood half-empty. 

“Can you help me tape up these boxes?” 

“Where’s the tape?” 

“It was on the counter, last I saw it.” 

I checked the granite counter tops. I pulled open a 
stainless steel drawer. It was empty. Inside another drawer was 
a single triangular knife. 

“T don’t see it.” 

He looked for the tape. He didn’t find it. I watched the 
cars on the highway and the trains sliding soundlessly in the 
freight yard beyond the floor-to-ceiling windows. The dawn sky 
was orange with a charcoal-colored cotton beard. A fluffy cat 
with a body like a half-deflated basketball was puffing around at 
my feet. 

“T think I have some duct tape in my car.” 

Frank’s car is an old Saturn: he probably needs the duct 
tape for engine trouble. 

We went down to his car: we took the regular elevator. 

“You know what she told me? She told me, ‘If you don’t 
tell me why you’re doing this, you’re not going to get to say 
goodbye to your cat’.” 

“What does that even mean? What kind of threat is that?” 

“Tt’s a weird threat.” 

“Did you tell her?” 

“Of course I didn’t tell her. What am I supposed to tell 
her? There’s nothing to tell her, even.” 

The sky and air outside were a room-temperature 
aluminum can against the cheek. 

Upstairs we taped the boxes shut. The last box had plenty 
of room left in it. The sun was coming up. Frank’s phone rang. 
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He answered it. 

“The movers will be here in ten minutes. Let’s go meet 
them outside.” 

“There’s room in this box,” I said. I gestured at the cat 
with the top of my head. He was in the kitchen rubbing the side 
of his skull against the corner of the refrigerator. “We can 
probably fit the cat in it.” 

A female voice: “I can hear you!” 

Frank’s girlfriend came down the stairs from the loft. She 
walked into the kitchen. She walked into the living room. She 
came back with a tiny stuffed Pikachu. She threw it at Frank. He 
caught it. 

“That’s yours!” 

“Okay.” 

“After all this you come in here talking like I can’t hear 
you.” 

“Tt was just a joke,” I said. 

She cut me off: “Well, it wasn’t a very cool joke!” 

A chubby girl in pajamas came down the loft stairs, 
precariously balancing a crystal punch bowl full of chunky pink 
and red and purple vomit. She looked at me probably the same 
way I looked at her. 

In the hallway, when the door was shut behind us, five 
steps away from the elevator, Frank whispered to me: “From 
now on try to make only cool jokes, okay?” 

“Okay.” 

Two hours later, we were sitting on boxes in Frank’s new 
living room. Ten minutes later, we were trying out the closest 
burrito to Frank’s new place. The lights were off; the cashier 
was Vietnamese. She had glasses. By natural light, we sat in 
front of a window. 

“T just--I don’t know how you would do it,” I said. 

“Tt wasn’t hard and it wasn’t easy. It was weird.” 

“T made a mistake,” I admitted. 

“What kind of mistake?” 

“It was not a cool mistake.” 

“You mean the thing about the cat?” 

“No,” I said. “It was something else. It was a different 
mistake. It was a whole bunch of mistakes.” 

It all started that day one of the founders of the company 
where I was working in Tokyo sold all his stock without warning 
and quit. As a favor and as my employer, he'd been the 
guarantor for my apartment, and he'd been a stickler in all 
matters private and professional. He called my landlord. As a 
foreigner, I wasn't allowed to change guarantors in the middle 
of a lease at that place. I had forty-eight hours to move. Frantic, 
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I called The Green-Haired Girl. The next day, we were moving in 
together. That was a mistake. 
"It was a whole punch bowl full of mistakes." 


ONE MILLION YEARS LATER 


I’m in Indianapolis, Indiana, today, Christmas Eve, 2010. 
My mother is eating a bag of Rold Gold pretzels at the dinner 
table. Oprah Winfrey is interviewing JK Rowling on television. 

JK Rowling’s mother died following a long battle with 
multiple sclerosis. The shock and sadness of the loss spurred 
her to leave her life and travel to Portugal. She met a man. She 
birthed a child. She went to London. She met another man. She 
returned to Edinburgh. She was clinically depressed. She 
started writing the first Harry Potter book. 

“Whine, whine, whine,” my mother says. “All you do is 
fucking whine, you fucking rich bitch.” 

“Actually, she’s talking about not being rich,” I say. 

I’m in the kitchen getting a cup of coffee. Outside the 
world is covered in six inches of snow. I’ve been here on 
vacation for a week. I’ve been writing this, off and on, for six 
days. My mother comes into the kitchen. 

“These knees of mine,” she says. “These knees. This one 
knee in particular is a regular son of a bastard.” 

“Oh,” I say. I can’t say anything else, really. 

“T’m going to that doctor once the new year starts. I’m 
telling him I want that knee replacement surgery. He keeps 
telling me, you’re too young! Those artificial knees only last ten 
years at the most! And I keep telling him, I don’t even have ten 
years left in me! I’m lucky if I have two or three! My mother was 
fifty when she died and I’m six years older now than she ever 
was! Just put me out of my fucking misery. All those years 
before my bariatric surgery were hell on these knees. I've got 
the knees of an old lady. I'm getting that knee-replacement 
surgery. They won't give me any more hydrocodones. I'm 
getting the knee-replacement surgery. I'm going to bankrupt 
your father with that knee-replacement surgery.” 

I sit at the dinner table with my "Dunkin' Donuts" mug of 
black coffee and a bowl full of scrambled egg whites and a diced 
Boca burger. The snow outside is falling from the sky ina 
downward smoke-like volume. My mom sits across from me with 
her shoulder-length frosted hair pulled back in a wide fan 
behind her head. She’s wearing a too-large “Grand Theft Auto 
IV” T-shirt. It must have been too small for my little brother. Ten 
years ago, it would have been too small for her, too. 

“Your father is assuming the mother bear role. I saw him 
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cry the week before you got here. He’s getting emotional.” 

“Oh.” Until that moment, I’d considered that they were 
turning into the exact same person. Maybe they’re the exact 
same person only temporarily. After that, they'll turn into each 
other's memory of the other. My father is in the living room 
asking the cat what it's doing in his chair: he can only leave that 
chair for a minute to use the john and that cat moves right in 
like a hawk. 

My phone vibrates a couple of times. It’s a short series of 
“Merry Christmas” texts. Amy is in the mountains of Colorado 
with her family; they’re at a monastery full of monks who make 
candy. “That monastery is to Santa Claus what ‘Super Mario 
Bros.: The Movie’ is to the game Super Mario Bros.,” I'd told 
her, in an email days earlier. If Amy checked my phone, she’d 
see that she was the only person I sent a Merry Christmas Text 
to. 

“Your father got very emotional when your little brother 
moved out.” 

“T can imagine.” 

“We thought he would never move out.” 

“You were saying when he was three years old that he’d 
never move out.” 

“That girlfriend of his can’t be bothered to clean their 
house. How’s she going to take care of that baby? She’s never 
going to get rid of that dog. She’s going to need to get rid of 
that dog before she has that baby. That dog will tear that baby 
to pieces. I bet you they can’t make ends meet and they come 
and live here.” 

“You’ve got two extra bedrooms.” 

“He’s going to have to throw away all those toys in his 
room if he wants to live there. She wouldn’t even let him take 
them to their house.” 

“He'll be okay.” 

My little brother’s pregnant girlfriend was recently ina 
car accident on the way to my parents’ house to have dinner. 
The car is totaled. She’s okay. My brothers and I had to cancel a 
trip to Hooters to watch football. 

“Your father was so emotional about your coming home.” 

“T was here last year on Christmas,” I say. 

“This is your home; you know that.” 

I take a sip of my black coffee. 

My mother is crying. She has her reading glasses off. She 
presses the heel of her palm into her right eye-socket. 

"Before last Christmas we hadn't seen you in six years. I 
told you then that was the last Christmas you'd probably ever 
see me! I meant it, too. Well I'm still here, and you're here too. 
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It's a miracle I'm still here. This isn't going to happen next 
year." 

I drink half of my coffee. 

"No, it's not going to happen next year, mom." 

"Don't you say that." 

"IT mean it, mom. I'm... I'm moving somewhere far away. 
I--I probably won't see any of you guys... for a long time." 

My mother sighs. "You're being dramatic." 

I breathe a little bit into my nose, and a little bit less out 
of my mouth. 

"Maybe I am." 

My mother puts her glasses back on. 

“You know your brother has been talking to your sisters.” 

“He told me.” 

“He still doesn’t talk to your mother.” 

“He told me that, too.” 

“When you get older, maybe you’ll want to talk to your 
sisters, too.” 

“Maybe I will. Maybe I won't.” 

"Whatever kind of lying drug-addict bitch that biological 
mother of yours is, flesh and blood is flesh and blood." 

I go on drinking my coffee. Oprah goes on talking 
pleasantly with a famous person about the best life can get. 

Out of nowhere, my mother speaks: 

“If they ever needed anyone to go into the prisons and kill 
all the pedophiles -- just shoot them dead or stab them in the 
heart -- I’d be the first to volunteer.” 

“What about your religion, which says to forgive all 
sinners, and offer them a chance for redemption?” 

“My religion doesn’t say that.” 

“Your Bible says that.” 

“Don’t you talk about my Bible. You don’t believe in it.” 

“You’re right: I don’t believe in the Bible -- I've only read 
it. You know, if you're not going to buy the core concept of your 
religion, you could save some time by not going to church.” 

“Your children are lucky you don't have children.” 

“T never will,” I say. 

“You'll know what it's like someday.” 

I already do. 

The following is the last sentence I’ll write in this book: 

Goodbye, Murasaki; Dear The Green-Haired Girl: The 
secret of the universe and the world, I realize now, is that 
everyone loves everyone, and that love is yours if you want or 
need it, and as the world crumbles and snow falls on a proud 
man’s dead body somewhere we pray is farther from here than 
anywhere else, and the universe expands, and the sun contracts, 
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and as six billion stupid monkeys sweat and breathe, somewhere 
there’s a one-in-infinity alternate universe where everything is 
beautiful, and that makes everything everywhere else in every 
other universe beautiful beautiful beautiful too; I have been in 
love forever, and please don’t take this the wrong way: not only 
with you: this is goodbye, unless it’s not. 


) 


If you fall asleep on the bus, you usually wake up on the bus. If 
you wake up on the bus, you probably fell asleep on the bus. You 
might not remember when or why you got on that bus. 

I woke up on the bus. I was alone in the back of the bus. White 
streetlights streaked by against inky blackness. 

I walked up to the front of the bus. It rocked and swayed. My 
leg-skin and shoulders were cold in the frigid air-conditioning. I 
grabbed a grippy rubber-covered metal pole. I spoke to the driver. 

“Where are we?” 

“Where were you trying to go?” 

“Brigham Young University.” 

“You’re on the wrong bus.” 

“How am I on the wrong bus?” 

“When did you get on?” 

“T got on back in Waikiki.” 

“Oh. You’ve been on here for a while. I didn’t see you back 
there. You were in the back? That’s--this bus changes numbers. We 
passed Brigham Young a while ago.” 

“Oh no.” 

“Just get off at the next stop. Get on the first bus that comes by 
going the other way.” 

“How long do you reckon that will take?” 

“T can’t say, really.” So she didn’t. 

I got off at the next stop. I stood by the bench on one side of the 
empty street for five minutes before I realized I should move to the 
other side of the street. I stood by the other bench for a while ina 
beautiful inky black breeze. I felt naked and perfect. The wind was 
pulling the cold out of the water ten feet beneath the surface of a vast 
ocean. I heard waves and I heard tall grass whispering. I tentatively 
walked half a city block’s distance, toward the sound of waves. 

A pristine white beach stood dead beneath the inky navy-blue 
night sky. The waves swept and crashed over rocks. Along the top of 
the tall-grassy hill above the beach ran a narrow foot path. I wondered 
why no one had bought all this land and put up hotels, selling the 
experience of being able to look out your window at this piece of the 
universe for a reasonable nightly rate. 
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I walked back to the bus stop. No vehicles chanced by that road 
for a long time. I took out my phone. I called a number on the bus stop 
Sign. 

“Where are you?” the woman asked. 

I told her I could see a vast beach, that on either side of this 
road were tall grassy hills. 

“No buses are coming through there for the rest of the night. 
What you need to do is go back down that highway -- in the direction 
away from the beach. You’re going to need to walk about three miles. 
Three point four miles. That's closer to three and a half miles. You'll 
reach an intersection with a major highway. Use the crosswalk. Go to 
the bus stop on the other side of the street. When the bus stops, ask 
the driver if he’s going to Waikiki. If he’s not, wait for the next bus. 
Call again if you have any more questions. I'm here all night.” 

I thanked her for the information. I was wearing my running 
shoes and carrying only my phone and my wallet. I jogged down the 
hill away from the ocean. Rain began falling, then pouring. The 
streetlights turned from white to orange. The sound of the ocean 
vanished. The rain slowed. My phone rang. I answered it. 

“Where are you? Where did you go? You didn’t say anything. I 
was asleep.” 

“T took a bus ride.” 

“Why did you take a bus ride without me? Where did you go?” 

“T tried to go somewhere far away.” 

"Did you not make it?" 

"Ultimately, it was too far away." 

“So you're coming back here?” 

“T’ll be back later.” 

“T’m hungry.” 

“We'll go to Denny’s at the hotel.” 

“T want to go somewhere else: I think people aren't meant to eat 
there.” 

I looked around at the tall grass and the stars and the fast- 
moving clouds. 

“Everywhere else will be closed by the time I get back.” 

"Even Like-Like Drive-In? They're open until midnight. It's not 
even nine." 

"They'll be closed when I get back." 

“Why is it going to take you so long to get back?" 

“Look; I have to conserve my phone battery. Okay?" 

"Okay." 

She hung up. 

Ten minutes later, I sent a text. 


“T got lost on the bus going to visit my sister; 
now it’s raining and dark and I have to walk two more miles to the 
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bus stop.” 
She replied: 
“That’s terrible.” 


I started typing a reply. I said that more than anything I wanted 
to be wherever she was right now. Before I could finish and send the 
text, a fat drop of rain fell onto my phone’s keypad, right above the 
“5” and below the “2”. The buttons became less responsive. 
Eventually, the button presses had no effect. I could scroll up and 
down; I could exit the texting screen. When she sent another text, I 
could read it. It would be two hours before the keypad worked and I 
could send her a reply. The first thing I did when I realized my phone 
was working again was think about calling my sister and telling her I 
wasn’t able to come out and see her after all. Then I decided to let it 
slide. She’d get the idea. She called me the next day; I didn't answer: 
my phone was on my towel, on the beach. I was lying on a surfboard 
somewhere, my back silently turning browner. 

I walked along a quiet highway. Posters plastered a brick wall 
across the street. A Japanese man was running for some political 
office. My iPod Shuffle’s batteries died. I balled up the iPod and the 
headphones and put them into my pocket. No cars were coming by, 
and no buses, either. I thought about my entire life for a half an hour 
as I walked. Out of the grab bag of my mind, I furiously snatched 
arbitrary criteria for memory arrangement: “Now Let’s Remember: 
every time we ever ate a cinnamon bun.” “Now Let’s Remember: 
every time we ever wore a yellow T-shirt.” On the other side of the 
highway was a brick wall; beyond it was such a darkness it made me 
feel empty. Beyond that darkness were the sound of waves and the 
tops of palm trees animating in the wind. The fuzzy movement of the 
tree-leaves lent them a bigness similar to the memories of dinosaurs. 

I ascended another hill. Eventually the hill road curved 
downward and met a wide highway. I crossed the crosswalk and 
approached the covered shelter of the bus stop marked "For Waikiki" 
just as the rain stopped falling. I sat down. My knees crackled. I 
rested my elbows on my knees. Across the street, political posters on 
a brick wall. Behind the bus stop shelter, wind-whispering tall grass. 
Above everything, the all-swallowing yawn of the Milky Way. I looked 
at my reflection in the dark glass of the bus stop shelter. It was night; 
I couldn't tell for sure, though I looked like I'd gained six shades of 
skin-darkness since coming to Hawaii. I looked like I was made of a 
different kind of polystyrene than I usually look like I'm made of. 

I was sitting there looking at myself for not ten seconds when a 
man swerved around the nearest corner on a small bicycle. He hit the 
brakes. He stopped right in front of the bench where I was sitting. He 
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got off. He took off his helmet. He looked at me. I looked him in the 
eye when I realized he was speaking to me. He asked a question: 

“Have you seen a bus come by?” 

“No,” I told him. 

“How long have you been here?” he asked me, mostly out of 
breath. 

I didn’t think. I answered: 

“Thirty-one years, one month, twenty-six days, seven hours, and 
five minutes.” 
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